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THE SONGS OF THE MONTIIS. 


THE SONG OF OCTOBER.—NO. X. 


I. 
«Now that September's full feast is all over, 
And Earth and her myriad breathers are blest ; 
To the swallows farewell, and the cry of the plover 
Sweet Nature would sink to repose on Earth’s breast: 
Unrobe her, 
October, 
And lay her to rest, 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby.” 


I]. 
So chanted the winds round my pinnace of cloud, 
Gyrating for ever, a frolicksome crowd; 
For they waited for me, unbounded in glee, 
Assured while I live, they may wander forth free. 
III. 


I would fain be a gentle mother, 
As soft as the dew I weep, 
Or the murmur of each to other 
As I hush my babes to sleep ; 
The forester tall, 
Who towers o’er all, 
And the bines that round him creep ; 
With the simple weeds that find a tongue, 
Proclaiming (od their roots among ; 
1 would close their wings, and soft and slow, 
Stop their green pulse, and their juices flow, 
For they need the sleep which no dream may break, 
Till Spring to her flowers shouts out, “ Awake!” 
| would do it thus, with the tender sigh 
Ofa loving heart, and a smiling eye, 
While the winds breathed only lullaby : 


THE QUEEN 


af 
But hark! From those oaks at the forest’s bound, 
A mocking comes forth, and a tittering sound: 
What boots it! I must strip them bare 
As ever the boughs of their fathers were. 
I will take their proud full branches 
Of gnarled or dainty form, 
Hurling leafy avalanches 
In thunder down the storm. 
They have felt the brand of my ireful band, 
And the withering gripe of my seathing hand. 
In the tempest’s roar, “midst their branches hoar, 
When their sturdiest boles I cracked, 
O’er their angry throes my voice arose 
Like a deatening cataract: 
Huge arms I clove from their inmost grove, 
Till they writhed and howled with pain, 
And darkened the air with fragments bare, 
On my furious hurricane. 
vi 
I will do it again, and with funeral pall 
Of a ghastly hue will envelope them all : 
Mor my mission’s unfilled till the fast-coming rain 
Can — to the Earth's covered crannies again. 
When the vole-mouse has burrowed, when the squirrel’s 
concealed, 
And the Iris-robed snake has forsaken the field, 
And the millions of germens, create by the sun, 
Are scattered and earthed—then my mission is done, 
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NS VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 


BY ONE OF THE BRIEFLEss, 


LETTER I.—THE PREPARATIONS, 


Epinpuran, 30th August, 1842, 
Charlotte Square. 

My pear Camprert,—Doubtless you will be 
surprised at receiving a letter from me bearing the 
Hdinburgh postmark ; and still more so, when you 
learn, that for the last fortnight I have been wan- 
dering in breechless majesty in the Land of Cakes, 
instead of attending to my duties on the Northern 
Circuit. These duties, God know s, are not very 
difficult to discharge ; for though, as you know, T 
have pursued the Judges for these three years with 
all the stupid pertinacity of a millhorse, my whole 
azeregate of fees has scarcely sufficed to pay the 
charges of kee ‘ping ny wigin repair. As usual, the 


VOL. IN.=-NO. CVI 


| 


bigwigs had all the luck. “T sighed and looked, 
sighed and looked, sighed and looked again,” at 
those lovely Thaises the attorneys ; but they were 
impervious alike to glances and to groans. At last, 
finding that briefs were not to be bagged, and hear- 
ing from my friend M‘Donald that grouse rere, I 
pitched Blackstone and Chitty to the infernal gods ; 
and having first shipped off my gown and wig for 
the Temple per rail, I shipped myself per steam to 
the terra incognita of Scotland. 

I arrive? at Glasgow in the midst of a dense fog, 
accompanied by a close drizzling rain—a pleasant 
combination of the vapour and shower bath, which 
the waiter at the hotel assured me was “a fine 
saft drappin’ wather, (Anglice weather,) and un- 
coomon guid for the craps.’ Not being in any 
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way interested in the “craps,” however, and find- | her Majesty refuse to tarry among them for g 
ing strong symptoms of an asthmatic cough coming | space, until the freedom of their burgh should be 
on, I resolved to bid adieu to the western metropolis | presented to Prince Albert in a pewter box. With 
with all convenient speed; the more so that I was | all their loyalty, the Scotch are confoundedly 
informed that the same laxative atmosphere was _ jealous of each other, and ready to pull caps for 
the staple commodity of the Glasgow skies. To | the possession of their beloved sovereign, Pray 
obtain a view of the town through the smoke of | heaven, this Royal visit may not prove the apple 


two thousand manufactories condensed in a worse | 
than London fog, was about as hopeless as for Sir | 


Christopher Hatton, in The Critic, to have seen | 
the Spanish fleet, and for the same good and sub- | 


stantial reason, viz., that it was not in sight. | 
was, no doubt, assured by a travelling Tomkins, 


that if I would mount a chimney, some five hun- | 


dred feet high, erected to St. Rollox, or some other 
Glaswegian divinity, I might obtain a view of 
certain Elysian fields denominated “The Gorbals,” 
and a fine sheet of water, called, I think, “ The 
Gusedubs;” but I resisted the temptation, and fled 
to join my friend M‘Donald in Blair Athole— 

I had immolated a hecatomb of grouse, and be- 
van to drink whisky like a native, when a rumour 
reached us that the Queen was to visit Scotland. 
It had been officially announced by the “special 
correspondent” of The Caledonian Mercury, that 
her Majesty and her princely Consort, sick of the 
monotony alike of Windsor and the Green Park, 
had resolved upon a crusade among “the Children 
of the Mist.” The country to a man jumped at 
the intelligence. All the exuberant loyalty of the 
nation began to effervesce. The fiery-cross flew 
from hill to hill. Peer and peasant, laird and 
citizen thought, spoke, and dreamt of nothing 
else. Bagpipes, whose drones had been dumb since 
the Avatar of George the Fourth, were heard in 





the still of the evening, to wheeze an asthmatic | 


pibroch to the tune of “Carle, now the King’s | 


come.’ Claymores, that had rusted in their sheath | 


since last brandished in the faces of Cumberland’s 


horsemen at Culloden, were taken down from the | 


wall, subjected to a searching scrutiny of sand, 
and furbished up for a demonstration of adherence 
(this time) to the reigning house. Heather and 
thistles were at a premium; and the flags and ban- 


ners of the Reform era of 1832 reappeared after a_ 
renovating dip in the dyer’s tub, and some impor- | 


tant alterations in the article of motto and device. 

It was amusing to remark the anxiety of the 
populace in the little sequestered hamlets to know, 
whether their native place would not be selected 
for some special honour in the course of the Royal 
progress. Such exclamations as the following 
were heard on all hands :—“ Will the Queen no 


'nutive peacock’s tail, 


of discord among the Royal Burghs. Leith an, 
Edinburgh already look moodily at each other, 
Glasgow sucks its thumh in disappointed silence ; 
and the inhabitants of Alloa have all but declared 
war against the indwellers of Kinross, because these 
latter happen to hold their local habitation on the 
north read by which her Majesty must inevitably 
pass, on her way to Perth and Taymouth Castle, 

Several days before her Majesty was expected 
to arrive, the tide of population began to set iz 
steadily towards the metropolis ; and the crowded 
appearance of the stage-coaches warned me that I 
had no time to lose, if | wished to secure comfort- 
able quarters in Edinburgh. Accordingly I yield- 
ed to the stream, and arrived here two days ago, 
You know what Edinburgh is in the summer—the 
blank array of closed window-shutters, and the 
desolation of its untrodden streets. Very different 
did I find the state of matters on my arrival. The 
streets swarmed—and hotel-keepers, as somebody 
Says, 


o 


repenting of their sin, 
Declared they could not take one other in. 


Beds were commonly charged at a guinea a-night; 


'and I was in some perplexity where to lay my 


head, when accident threw me in the way of our 
old friend and brother of the bar, M , who 
kindly offered me the hospitality of his roof. 

[ hardly knew him at first sight ; for, instead 
of being arrayed in “ his customary suit of solemn 
black,” he had converted himself into the likeness 
of “these misbegotten knaves in Kendal green,” 
whom Falstaff did not slay. In plain language, 
horresco referens! he had donned a close-fitting 
creen tunic, green small-clothes, and green cap 
with a sable plume therein, and flourished as a 
mighty man of valour, with bow in hand, and half- 
a-dozen arrows stuck in his belt, with the feathers 
uppermost, and projecting au derriére like a dimi- 
This, he tells me, is the 
costume of the Royal Archers, a corps whose pri- 
vilege it is to act as body-guard to her Majesty 
while in Scotland; and I have since observed 
numbers of them, and, among others, several Lon- 





don men, rushing about the streets with an air of 


come to Lochgellie?” ‘Shure, she'll bide twa three | 


days wi’ Sir Jone at Auchtermuchty!” “ Hur can- 


na come north, and no pe veesit ta Macallum- , 


more!” Div’ ye think, Jock,” inquired a sturdy 
hurgess’s wife of Pittenweem of her bewildered 
cudeman, “that oor Provost will be knichtit ?” 
“Wha’s to gie her Majesty the keys o’ An- 
st’er?” inquired an ex-bailie of that disfranchised 
burgh, in blank despair. ‘‘ Deil’s in’t, if she disna’ 
come to Kilrenny !” ejaculated the leading grocer 
of that great city ; while, I believe, strong denun- 
ciations of personal violence were openly held out 


; 


frantic importance, which leads me to conclude 
that this gallant band are at present labouring 
under a slight epidemic attack of insanity. Their 
talk is most martial,— right face,” and “left 
wheel,” being the most intelligible of their current 
phrases ; and as they are called out to drill twice 
a-day, and it has been announced that none will 
be allowed to fall into the ranks except those who 
are reported by their drill-sergeant as not likely 
to fall owt of them, I have no doubt they will cut 
a most distinguished figure in the ensuing proces 
sions. Undeniably, they are a fine-looking set of 
fellows ; but at the same time, it is equally unde- 


by several of the leading gentry of Crail, should | niable that their uniform gives them somew 
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the air of overgrown children in disguise. TI sus- 

t I shall see little of M—— for the next two or 
three days, as he hints, that the hody-guard will 
be constantly called out on duty. 

I have been killing time by perambulating the 
streets in search of such fragments of intelligence 
as were to be picked up. There has been talk of 
her Majesty wishing to make this a private visit. 
The thing isimpossible. There may be no pageant 
such as ushered in the arrival of George the 
Fourth. There can, chew! be no Sir Walter to 


marshal the clans, and give one impulse to the as- | 


sembled nation. There will be no apparition of a 
Lord Lyon, with his heralds and pursuivants buck- 
ramed to the teeth in stiff tabards of crimson and 
gold; no Lord High Constable or Knight Maris- 
chal in panoply of steel, with metamorphosed 
squires clinging in desperation to their saddles—hut 
likewise there will be no privacy. Privacy! The 
very idea is preposterous. Is anybody so stupid 
as to imagine, that the first entry of her Majesty 
intoher “ Auld kingdom of Scotland” is to pass 
with as little notice as the return of a Lord Pro- 
vost to his native city, after presenting a loyal and 
dutiful address? No, no, there can be no privacy. 
The dress of the nineteenth century may supersede 
the older costumes that variegated the streets in 
1822: but that will be all. 

Meanwhile, that “great and important body” of 
cherubs, who sit up aloft in the Royal Exchange, 
and preside over the fate of Edinburgh—I mean 
the Town Council—have been doing wonders in 
the way of preparation, in which the question of 
pounds shillings and pence has, with singular 
good taste, been continually prominent. Much 


fiery debate has been held on the subject of cocked- | 


hats, and a new ermine robe proposed to be pro- 
vided for the provost. 
hody—knights of the shears—to inquire into the 
state of the civie gowns, has ended in a report that 
they were in a fragmentary state of dilapidation, 
which no tailor’s surgery could cure. Of course, 
anew supply at the cheapest rates was voted ; 
when again a fearful difficulty arose in the item of 
hackney coaches, to carry their worships to and 
fro during the ceremonies. One exemplary guar- 
dian of the public purse entered his protest “ against 
the old, rotten, abominable, aristocratic system of 


A remit to two of their! 
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if to-morrow be wet, will mean mud) having been 
voted a fit and economical substitute, has been 
liberally scattered over the causeway along the 
whole line of her Majesty’s approach. Finally, 
these deep deliberations have ended in the concoc- 
tion of the inclosed memorandum of ‘the approach- 
ing procession, in which provision is made for the 
Town Council, and for not a soul besides. In fact, 
to judge by the style of these worthies’ proceedings, 
one might suppose it was them, and not Scotland, 
that her Majesty was visiting. 

You see, therefore, that so far as the Council 


are concerned, everything has been satisfactorily 


arranged, 


| ancestors,” 


t 





Meanwhile, sea-faring Leith lies wrap- 
ped in gloomy rebellion. “ Five of your Majesty's 
said a soul-rending remonstrance for- 
warded a day or two ago te the foot of the throne, 
“have honoured the pier of Leith with the pressure 
of their royal toes. Are thy servants dogs, that 
upstart Granton should be preferred to our ancient 
burgh?” But plaintive as was this appeal, the 
royal soul remained unmoved. Leith boils through 
all her veins. She murmureth angrily along her 
shore; and should her Majesty still disregard her 
paramount claims to dirty the royal slipper, why 
then—the town wont illuminate! Dismal catas- 
trophe ! 

It hath been notified that a Drawing-Room or 
Levée, or mixture of both, will be held on Friday ; 
and accordingly every presentable person, and that 
means half the population, has heen giving in his 
‘ard to Sir William Martin’s to-day. No doubt 
there will be enough of hich blood, brilliant talent, 
gallant bearing, and surpassing beauty, to grace 
the first Drawing-room in the world ; but then all 
the town-councillors from Jeddart to Thurso, and 
their wives, and daughters, and sandy-haired sons, 
and all manner of country parsons, and rural 
scribes, and distillers from the Highlands, and ex- 
cisemen from the Lowlands, and lieutenants of 
veomanry, and the Lord knows whom besides, 
must needs be presented, or otherwise he disgraced 
for ever. The mixture, therefore, you may be 
sure, cannot but prove as heterogeneous as the 


| contents of a pawnbroker's shelves, but so much the 


hetter. Meanwhile the tailors are at work for 


dear life—searce time allowed for needful cucum- 


entertaining the rich at the expense of the poor.” | 


Most of the council, however, with an air of lordly 
indifference, announced their intention of scattering 


the civic funds to the winds of heaven on this au- | 
Spicious occasion ; while the city treasurer de- | 
clared, in a paroxysm of unprecedented generosity, | 
that he would not be able to say “ No” to any de- | 


mand on the burgh funds for a month to come, 
The beautiful steeple of St. Giles, upon the sugges- 
tion of some of their number, more conspicuous 
than the rest for his knowledge of the Fine Arts, 
has heen painted all over with some cream-colour- 
ed abomination, that it might look spruce and 
cleanly in the Royal eyes. One poetic bailie sug- 
gested that the streets from Granton to Holyrood 
should be strewed with flowers ; but the proposal 
Was rejected, after an animated discussion, as hea- 
thenish and prelatic ; and pounded earth (which, 


ber and cabbage ; and Donaldson of the Albion’s 
whiskers expand in neglected luxuriance. The 
hot goose runs hissing over miles of broad cloth, 
and the star of tape is in the zenith. Philipps 
has arrived with a whole Holywell Street of re- 
freshed court suits. Men stand at shop-doors, gird- 
ing their thighs with every imaginable kind of ra- 
pier. Ladies are closeted with milliners, discuss- 
ing the hidden mysteries of satin petticoats and 
tulle slips. Grandmothers are besieged for their 
treasures of Brussels and point-lace, and the coun 
try, from sea to sea, is ransacked for ostrich fea- 
thers. LI see an advertisement from a shop in 
George Street, announcing an arrival of “ Lelong 


diamond Ornaments and Voizets pearl jewellery,” 


which the advertiser, amusingly enough, pronounces 
to be “necessary to complete the court costume ;” 
so that a blaze of Bristol stone of the purest water, 
and pearls of the most unimpeachable paste may 
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be expected to irradiate the old walls of Holyrood. 
All the world is on the tiptoe of expectation, and 
I—am confoundedly tired. So good bye, my boy 
—I shall let you hear more of these doings as they 
progress ; and now—to bed, Sir Knight. To- 
morrow for fresh fields and pastures new, 





Thine ever, &c., Ke. 
LETTER I1,—THE DISAPPOINTMENT, 


EDINBURGH, 31st August, 1642, 
Charlotte Square. 

My pear Camrpett,—I said in my yesterday’s 
letter, that the idea of making the Queen’s visit a 
private one was utterly preposterous ; and I hardly 
needed the spectacle which this “romantic town” 
has presented to-day, to confirm me in what I 
suid. Such downright, hearty, holiday abandon- 
ment I never witnessed. The Scotch, we are con- 
stantly told, are a cold and phlegmatic people. 
My own experience of them long since satistied 
me that it is only to a superficial glance that 
they appear so. Still, although I had no doubt 
as to the strength and glow of feeling which 
the nation possesses, and fully anticipated a very 
decided manifestation of loyalty on the present 
occasion, | was by no means prepared for the 
outburst of enthusiasm which surrounds me on 
every side. Never, when king-worship was at its 
highest, did loyalty indulge itself in such extrava- 
gance. The whole city has been casting summer- 
sets for the last few days; in fact, it has been 
playing the part of a Tom Scott, resolutely walking 
upon its head, in defiance of the objurgations of all 
radical and anti-monarchical Quilps, and shaking 
its heels exultingly in the air. 

* Fair laughed the morn, and soft the zephyrs 
blew,” when I looked forth this morning about 
sunrise, from my bedroom window, which com- 
mands a sweeping view of the whole Firth of 
Forth, and the opposite coast of Fife. I am not 
going to inflict upon you a description of the land- 
scape with which you are more familiar than my- 
self. But you may imagine how gloriously it 
showed, under the cool deep blue of the morning 
sky. <A few light clouds hovered upon the face of 
the heavens, just sufficient to enrich the beauty of 
the scene by catching the golden tints of the rising 
sun, while the shadows of the opposite coast, re- 
flected in the unrufHed mirror of the sea, lent a 
charm to the whole, more like “ the consecration 
and the poet’s dream,” than the common “ lights 
Which are on sea and land.” I don’t wonder at 
the Scotch producing great landscape painters with 
such studies before them. Your friends, Horatio | 
M‘Culloch and D, O. Hill, have only to keep their 
eyes open, and transfer from nature the tints that | 
give such intense reality to the pictures of the one, 
and such imaginative richness to those of the other. 

Such a morning as this was all that could be 
wished for ; and I doubt not that every Scotsman’s 
heart beat with a stronger pulse, when he thought 
that his Queen was to behold his country for the 
first time under such an aspect. Their. expecta- 
tions were, however, doomed to be disappointed. 

By the time I had done justice to our friend 


M ’s coffee, hot rolls, eggs, and kippered her. 
ring, and sallied forth, arrayed i in what for me wa < 
a garb of uncommon gaiety, a blue coat and white 
indispensables, 1 found the whole streets in a stir, 
—and this though it was not then eight of the 
clock. From every avenue and entrance to the 
city thousands were pouring in to swell the tide 
that had for some time been setting towards t)e 
streets along which it had been announced that ]ey 
Majesty was to approach. Glasgow threw in her 
myriads by the railway; and not a man, woman, 
or child within twenty miles round, that coal l find 
the means of getting into town, seemed to be ab- 
sent. Almost every shop was shut—the voice 
of labour was mute, and nothing but the “clink of 
hammers knocking scaffolds up,” indicated that 
for that day any man was earning his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. But if not by the sweat 
of their brow, there were many busy in making 
market of other articles of their personal property. 
Every soul who was possessed of the penny-wise 
spirit of hisnation,and whoalso possessed a window, 
or other “coigne of vantage,” which could by any 
contrivance be made to command a view of the 
streets along which her Majesty is to pass, has 
farmed it out at an enormous price. Four and 
five guineas for a window isa common charge ; and 
I saw one advertised in Dundas Street for nine 
guineas! Scaffolds, many of them so fragile that 
no man in his sober senses would risk his neck 
upon them, have been erected along the whole line 
of the road from Granton to [olyrood ; and for 
the seats, or, as they call them here, “* stances,” 

charges from three shillings to seven- -and-sixpence 
are made—and, what is more, are readily given. 
No expense is spared by the people; but as 
a counterpoise to their extravagance, their civic 
rulers seem bent upon doing everything upon the 
cheap and nasty principle. They have put up a 
few posts of wood, painted of a dirty stone-colour, 
and which look very much like one of the sides of 
a village pound, with pseudo-gates of the same 
material, without hinges and without lock ; and 
this they desire to delude the public and her Ma- 
jesty into regarding as the city barrier,—a stretch 
of fancy which the most poetical of Town Council- 
lors could in his honest heart hardly anticipate. 
Ilere the city keys are to be presented by the provost, 
a person, I am informed, of very diminutive sta- 
ture, and, therefore, a platform of Ww ood, slightly 
elevated, very much like the spring-board used at 
Astley’s, for aiding the flying leaps of “ the won- 








derful Acrobats,” has been erected for his Lorl- 
'ship’s convenience in presenting the keys to her 
Majesty as she passes. On the wing of the hinge: 
less gate immediately in front of this platform, 
has been placed a knocker, which, in consistency 
with the extravagance of the whole affair, has been 
_ingeniously constructed so as not to knock, and in 
the centre of this, wrought in metal, is the grinning 
visage of a satyr, who seems, by anticipation, to be 
enjoying the farce of the whole proceeding. And 
certainly, if the style of this extraordinary struc 
ture may be taken as in any way sy ‘mbolical of 
the spirit of the men who planned jit as the poe 


| 





though merely “for the nonce,” of this city ¢ 
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are likely to perform a now meaningless ceremo- 
nial, then will these Dogberrys of the Edinburgh 
Town Council most surely afford him suthcient 
cause for merriment. 

It had been announced, on the indubitable au- 
thority of the newspapers, that a line of signals 
had been established from St. Abb’s Head onwards, 
toannounce her Majesty's approach ; and that a 
gun was to be fired from the Castle two hours be- 
fore her landing. None of these signals had been 
given—the thunders of the cannon still slept ; but 
nevertheless, so eager were the multitude to secure 
a good sight of her Majesty, that every soul was 
in the streets by ten o'clock, and thousands had 
taken up their stations in in windows, scatfold- 
ings, and balconies, The Calton Hill resembled a 
huge living ant-hill ; and every species of telescope 
in town, from the genuine Dollond down to the 
vilest spy-glass ever vended by misbelieving Jew, 
was planted against the horizon to catch the first | 
glimpse of the royal squadron. Hour after 
hour wore on, and still no speck on the horizon 
quickened the excitement of the spectators. ‘The 
sun burnt with a fierceness which no extent of 
soda water could allay ; and the dust converted the | 
gaudiest of garments into a meek and sobered brown. | 
Still not a voice murmured. There was not one in 
the crowd who would not gladly have waited from | 
morn till dewy eve, so that he had then caught ' 
hut a glimpse of the one great loadstar of attrac- 
tion. Never in a lifetime can one hope to see such 
¢ sight again. It realized the picture in Shak- | 
spere’'s lines, which we used to recite with such | 
uncommon emphasis and villanous discretion at | 
Eton; and some future Marullus may say to the | 
men of Modern Athens, as his prototype did to. 
those of Rome, should they ever prove equally 

fickle, which Heaven forefend !— Many a time 
and oft’”’—allow this for the poetical license— 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea to chimney tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day With patient expectation, 


To see Victoria pass Edina’s streets ; 
And when you saw her chariot but appear— 


I continue the quotation, having no doubt that to- | 
morrow will prove this part of it to be equally 
appropriate— 


Have you not made an universal shout, 

That the Forth trembled underneath her banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 

Made in her concave shores ? 


I walked down in the forenoon to Granton, 
which, I suppose you are aware, is about two 
miles ‘eo Prince’s Street, thonuithe such a crowd | 
as I never witnessed in my life. Temple Bar, 
when the tide of life is flowing there at its fullest, 
is nothing to it. Carriages of every description, | 
from the nobleman’s dashing London-built chariot 
and four, to the cab or minibus, as they call it here, 
built leas ‘en only knows where, sw varmed in ev ery 
direction : but through all this weltering mass of 
human beings, the good humour and order that 
everywhere prevailed were most remarkable. 

There was no hustling, no incivility, no black- | 


noble buildings, and of the manner in which they ' 


| Highland oaths. 
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guardism ; and persons of all classes mixed indis 
criminately together without insult or annoyance. 

The scene at Granton was truly magnificent. 
The noble estuary, gay with crowds of steamers 
and yachts, bedecked from stem to stern with 
flags—the magnificent coast beyond—the slopes 
crowded with a multitudinous sea of human beings, 
all arrayed in holiday attire, and among whom 
bright eves and sunny cheeks, believe me, were 
not scarce, presented a spectacle which can never, 
I am sure, be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
IT was hailed from a carriage by your friends, the 
Gordons :—by the bye, Maria is a deucedly nice 
girl: has she any fortune ’?—and I lingered with 
them, flirting with the girls, and partaking the 
general idleness, for several hours, when the arri- 
val of the Trident steamer, which had passed the 
squadron at Harwich, put an extinguisher upon 
the expectations of her Majesty's arrival to-day, 


_by the intelligence, that it was impossible for the 


squadron to reach the Firth till late this evening 


at soonest. It was long before this intelligence 
_ Was generally believed. 


Thousands who had come 
from a distance, and were to return home that 


night, still clung to the hope that the squadron 


might make its appearance ; and on my way up 
to the town, [ saw numbers seated patiently in 
the same places where they had planted them- 
selves at early morning,—and very possibly they 
may be sitting there still, brooding, as Frere says, 
“over the addled egys of expectation,” and re- 
solved that her Majesty shall not steal a march 
upon them, by landing and driving out to Dalkeith 
over night. 

Ridiculous as this may appear at first sight, 
there is really some ground for it. From the first 
the whole arrangements at head quarters as to 
this royal visit have been bad. First, it was said 
tu be her Majesty’s intention not to come through 
Edinburgh at all, but to skulk off to Dalkeith 
Palace by a circuitous road. ‘The Magistrates 
memorialized Sir James Graham, representing the 
anxiety of the whole population to greet her Ma- 
jesty on this, her first visit, and praying him to 


communicate the projected line of proceedings to 


them, that they might have everything in readi- 
ness to give her Majesty a fitting reception. To 
this they receive no answer. The Duke of Bue- 
cleuch is applied to. He knows nothing but that 
her Majesty wishes to be as private as possible, 
and to drive up to town at a quick trot. Upon 
this the Royal Archers, who are to accompany her 
on foot, grow mutinous to a man; and the Celtic 
Society, who insist upon flourishing their bloodless 


| claymores in defence of the royal person, clutch at 


their skene dhus, and murmur a multitude of con- 
fused sounds, which, I am told, are meant for 
Sir James Forrest, and the 
whole posse of those who sit in Council with him, 
are in despair. All their beautiful programme for 


the reception was to go for nothing ; and the scene 


of the barriers, the great light- comedy feature of 
the play, was to be cut out of it altogether. A 
deputation was appointed, and a contract made 


with the driver of a noddy—which you must 


know is a one-horse shay, far gone in a decline— 
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to carry the aforesaid deputation to Dalkeith to 
remonstrate with her Majesty’s ministers: and I 


see the result of the conference in an announce- , 
room. And why, think you? Some unfortunate 


ment placarded on the walls in bills of the most 
minute and paper-sparing dimensions, “ that the 
Lord Provost and Magistrates have received the 
gratifying assurance from her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that her Majesty will be prepared to accede to the 
wishes of her loyal subjects, in regard to her pro- 
gress through the city by the line already an- 
nounced.” “ Due notice,’ add the city Archons, 
“will be given of her Majesty's arrival, and the 
probable time of her entrance into the city.” We 
shall see how things go: but for my own part, as 
I see nothing like orderly preparation—no one 
person taking a lead—and, consequently, a miser- 
able indecision and uncertainty in the whole ar- 
rangements, | should not be surprised if a screw 
turns out to be loose after all. 

M returned to-day in a fever of excitement. 
He had been startled from the revisal of a Conde- 
scendence at early morning, by a trumpet call, 
sounded at his doorway by the trumpeter of the 
corps, to summon him to parade; and, reversing 
the axiom, cedant arma toga, he abandoned his 
legal strategics for those of the tented field—caught 
up his bow and arrows, like another Robin Hood, 





and posted off for the Riding School, where his | 
troop have been under marching orders all day — 





long. Lmet him, on my return to town, strutting 
through George Street, in company with A , 


another brother of the bar, disguised as a Celt ; for | 


what reason I cannot divine, being perfectly cer- 
tain that A is not allied, even by cousinship 
fifty times removed, with any known sept of High- 
land caterans. 
veral of M 








-s friends, all of whom are bitten 


with the prevailing mania; and L left a parcel of , 


lawyers and W.S.’s in the dining-room, about an 
hour ago, talking of ravelins, embrasures, and 
counterscarps, as though they were as familiar 
with the outworks of a fortress as they are with 
the greasy precincts of a Lord Ordinary’s bar. 
Meanwhile the preparations for an illumination 
on Friday are proceeding with great vigour. In- 
vention has been racked for devices ; 
variegated lamps—are destined to illuminate the 
hemisphere of every crescent and_ street. 


ly covered the face of their mansion with a trans- 
parency, wherein her Majesty is represented as 
standing upon a cloud of ingots, ‘turning up : 


silver lining to the night ;” at which her roval | 


consort, who is dimly seen in the background, is, 


dozen of corpulent cherubs—angelic Daniel Lam- 
berts—tlutter around the picture, waving Titanic 
** Promise to Pays” in the face of a penniless pub- 
lic, Edinburgh is seen beneath the aérial group— 
a sarcastic hint that the wealth of “ the cude town” 
is all in nu/ibus. 
torias in tartan scarfs, like the hero and heroine 
of a Scottish melodrama at Bartlemy Fair, with 
brown patches of dirt for mountains, and blue ditto 
for skies, are the favourite devices. In short, all 


We were joined at dinner by se- | 


and V’s_ 
and A’s of gigantic proportions—a very Gemini of | 


The | 


directors of the Royal Bank have very appropriate- | 


Prince Alberts in kilts, and Vic- | 
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the usual manifestations of High Art, prevalen; 
on similar occasions, are to be seen, 
It is rumoured that there is to be no drawing. 


urchin belonging to some nameless occupant of 
the royal halls has had measles, or fever, or gripes 
or some other infantine complaint ; and the Ga. 
lens of the city declare, that they do not conside; 
the palace free from infection. Mark you, this 
discovery is made after all the state apartments 
have been newly fitted up ; so that the exquisite 
skill of “ her Majesty’s Superintendant of Works 
Mr. Nixon,” in the disposition of crimson drapery 
and gold leaf, which the penny-a-liners have chro- 
nicled so faithfully for the last ten days, goes for 
nothing. But, horror of horrors! What is to 
become of the aspirants to a kiss of the reval 
hand? Dismay sits gibbering in the boudoir ; and 
Philipps talks darkly of prussicacid. But there js 
balm in Gilead, Dalkeith Palace hath ample halls, 
and there shall Majesty do honour to the beauty 
-and the chivalry of Scotland. Thus whispers a 
voice of comfort; and again the bowdozr smiles, and 
| prussic acid is forgotten in Moet’s champagne, 
| One naturally inquires, what the deuce sickly brats 
have to do in the palace? And as the change of 
locality will touch the pockets of nine-tenths of the 
people going, I hope they will see to a reformation 
in the future tenancy of Holyrood. The hackney- 
~coachmen, with great public spirit, had fixed three 
cuineas as the minimum charge for a fare to Holy- 
rood ; nine will, on the same ratio, be the “ prices 
current” for a fare to Dalkeith. 

What the procession to-day was to have been, 
or what it is to be to-morrow, nobody seems to 
know. The High Constables are to muster, I be- 
lieve—The Incorporation of Tailors have mar. 
shalled under their convener— 


| 





“ Their hearts are a thousand, their numbers are nine.” 


The Cordiners, or Knights of the Awl, have 
sworn to be faithful to the dast ; and the Gar- 
deners have been weaving crowns of dahuias 
and sun-flowers for a week. Shrubberies have 
been plundered of their laurels; and it is whispered 
that sundry damsels of excelling beauty—the Eves 
of the Mid-Lothian Paradises—are to precede the 
'royal chariot-wheels, scattering flowers. Leigh 
Hunt should be here to see. What is of most im- 
portance, however, viz., a provision for keeping 
the carriage-way clear from thg pressure of the 
crowd, has not, to all appearance, been made. 

But of course, the Magistrates are too much taken 
up with themselves and their procession to think of 


Ixion-like, ineffectually grasping; while some half | 


I have just returned from the Calton Hill, where 
[ have been to see the bonfires blazing a welcome 
to her Majesty. Arthur’s Seat sent forth a huge 


volcano of flame that lighted up the faces of the 
crowds upon the Calton Hill, and flung a radiance 
upon the distant battlements of the castle. Every 
peak and promontory along the shores of the Forth, 
and far inland as the eye could reach, had its crest 
of flame. I counted twenty of these twinkling 
| points of fire, 


The effect was superb; and by way 
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of wind-up to this prosaic epistle, I feel strongly 
tempted to commit a bit of verse upon the occasion. 
As that rare Friar John of the Funnels in Rabe- 
lais saith— The devil a bit do I know the way to 
go about it. However, the spirit of fustian pos- 
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sesses us all, I find. By St. John, Pll poetize, 
since everybody else does. But I pray, pardon me 
if | don’t rhyme in crimson, “Tis my first essay,” 
since I bade adieu to the Muses, eight years agone, 
at the gateway of Lincoln's Inn. Heregoes, then, for 


THE GATHERING. 


It was as bright a morn, as e’er brought in a glorious day, 

And bright and many were the eyes, that hailed its earliest ray. 
The flocks were left all shepherdless upon the lonely hill, 

The plough within the furrow slept, and silent was the mill, 
Among the yellow grain that day no reaper might be seen, 

No maiden singing with her pail upon the gowan’d green ; 

For ere the lark had left her nest, full many a youth and maid, 
And sire, whose heart beat youthfully beneath his belted plaid, 
Had brushed the heavy dews away from mountain and from down, 
For they by daybreak were to be within Dunedin’s town. 


And wherefore stirs Dunedin now through all her lofty streets, 


And why these glances that proclaim how high each bosom beats ? 

See on her castle’s battlements how yonder banner swells, 

And hark, within her crested spires how gaily dance the bells! 

Ay, proudly may yon banner swell, and bells may gaily dance, 

And high may every bosom beat, and joy be in each glance, 

And well may stirring crowds along her lofty streets be seen, 

For in her ancient walls shall she to-day receive her Queen. 

Then, clansmen, let your pibrochs swell ! Ye cannoneers, prepare 

Your thunders, to reverberate a welcome through the air! 

Blow, trumpeters, a louder peal! and you, fair maidens, string 

Fresh garlands of all brightest flowers to grace her welcoming ! 
The sun rose up into the sky—unclouded was his ray— 

And town and tower and citadel beneath it smiling lay. 

The Firth of Forth gave back its sheen from waves of sheeted glass, 


A mirror of pellucid blue from Cramond to the Bass ; 


> 


And gallant vessels numberless along its bosom glide, 

With white sails glancing in the sun, and streamers floating wide, 

And in them countless multitudes are borne, a noble train, 

Gone forth to greet the Ocean Queen within her own domain. 

Still echoing o’er the silent wave is heard the distant cheer, 

Still on they glide, and, one by one, grow dim and disappear ; 

And still from tower and steep is bent full many a straining eye, 

But still no sail looms up between the ocean and the sky: 

And when the sun had dropt behind Ben Lomond’s misty crest, 

Unweariedly they gazed along the ocean’s shadowy breast, 

But still no sail might they desery— night’s shadows thicker grew, 

And hill, and bay, and purple wave were hidden from the view. 
Yet spread the news from lip to lip—it flew from post to post, 

The Royal Fleet is steering on by Scotland’s iron coast ! 

A watcher on the heights had seen the sunshine’s parting smile 

Gleam on its canvass as it swept by Cuthbert’s Holy Isle. 

The joyful tidings reached Dunbar—to Berwick town they came, 

And from its pyramidded hill arose the warning flame. 

Anon a blaze from Arthur's Seat gleamed redly o’er the plain ; 

The couching Lion shook the fire in flashes from his mane ; 

The city at his feet with cheers received the signal fire, 

And reddening in its light shone out dome, pinnacle, and spire ; 

The Pentlands with a triple blaze gave answer from afar, 

And Tintock’s distant peak was seen like a resplendent star. 

From crag to crag along the coast the fiery heralds sped, 

They fired Dunnottar as they passed, they flamed on Dunnet Head ; 

The warder lit his beacon blaze on Stirling’s Castle wall, 

And over tower and battlement loud pealed his bugle call ; 

The shepherd resting on the hill the ruddy signal knew, 

That rose serenely through the night from rocky Ben Venue; 

And on it sped, that fiery sign, from peak to mountain crest, 

Till old Ben Nevis gleamed along the waters of the west. 

In town, and holm, and hamlet was that sign with rapture seen, 

And sire, and son, and maiden blessed their young and beauteous Queen, 

And ever shades of lofty thought would deepen o’er their mirth, 

As Scotland’s prideful memories were told around the hearth. 

To-morrow should her footsteps press Old Scotland’s rugged strand, 

To-morrow she should learn to love their own beloved land. 

Then rose the song of ancient faith, of kingly grace and truth, 

Of days when Holyrood was bright with beauty and with youth; 

When, glancing on by tower and town, rode king and noble peer, 

And royal mote through greenwood rung, a-chasing of the deer. 

On sped the night with song and dance, and music’s merry strain, 

The fisher heard the sounds of mirth come stealing o’er the main, 

And all night long the hum of life was heard from sea to sea. 

Such night in Scotland ne’er hath been, nor e’er again shall be. 
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At least I suppose so. But if not, I wanted a 
rhyime to close iny rhapsody, and this serves the | 
turn to anicety. So wishing her Majesty pleasant | 
slumbers, under the cliffs of Inchkeith, where, 
doubtless, the royal squadron is by this time safely 
moored, I shall deposit myself forthwith in the 
arms of Morpheus. Vale! sis memor mei! 





LETTER III.—THE ENTRY, 


EDINBURGH, Ist September, 1842. 


( 


My pear Campbe__t,—Yesterday Edinburgh was | 


the most loyal of cities—to-day it is in a state of 
almost total disaffection. 
in comparison, and Shefhield may be said to re- 
verence authority in high places. Scotland’s 
its points. The horizon looks louring and revolu- 
fire will follow,’’—or rather it will not follow, for 
there are vehement threats of “ No Hlumination !” 
And now for the explanation of this most strange 
reverse, 

As I told you, everything as to the time and 
manner of her Majesty's landing down to yester- 
day night was in the utmost uncertainty. The 
Provost and Sherift—wpar nobile fratrum—had is- 


Manchester is dutiful | 


| Hotel ; give the Magistrates full leisure to enjoy 
their rolls and marmalade in peace ; and come up 
to town about noon, in a state carriage, attired 
after the fashion of Chalon’s well-known picture, 
About nine o’clock, a murmur ran through the 
crowd that her Majesty had landed, and was oy 
her way totown. It could not be. It was not 
five minutes since the royal body-guard had 
passed—they could not be half-way to Granion— 
and the royal person could not possibly trust jt- 
self on Scottish ground, save under the protection 
of their bows and arrows. The Provost’s carriage 
paraded its new hammercloth and liveries, and the 
brawny limbs of his Lordship’s “ flunkies,” along 
admiring streets: but where was the Provost him. 


self? Still no procession to the barriers—no ele. 
blood is on fire—her thistle bristles through all | 


vation of the city keys—no signal from the Monu- 


‘ment. The Queen could not be coming, and stil] 
tionary, and * Pistol’s cock is up, and flashing | 


sued a bulletin, that due notice of the great event | 


would be given to the citizens. They, good easy 
souls, lulled by the Syren song of these civic Circes, 
tumbled into bed to dream of to-morrow’s pa- 
geant, and satisfied that, come when she might, 


the Queen could not steal a march upon the | 


Arguses of the City Chambers. Put not your 
trust in Town-councils, however, will henceforth 
be the Edinburgh reading of the preacher’s admo- 
nition, The Queen landed, passed through the 
city, and the Town Council were—at their break- 
fasts. 

The morning broke heavily and with clouds. 
Rain had fallen over night, and the magistrates’ 


road-way of pounded earth was converted into most | 
filled the windows of Pitt Street and Dundas Street, 


glutinous mud—undeniable “ glaur.” — Loyalty 
woke with a headache, after the revels of the pre- 
vious night, as at seven o'clock two of the castle 
guns announced to the inhabitants that the royal 
Hotilla was in motion in the Firth. This, the 
only signal that could be relied on—for, pre- 


Vious to the Provost and Sheriff’s bulletin, it had | 


been distinctly intimated that her Majesty would 
land two hours after the firing of these guns— 
set the more active in motion. Countless were the 


chins searitied by reckless razors—countless the | 


throats scalded by rashly-swallowed tea. By 


eight o'clock the streets were thronged; and win- | 


dows, story above story, held forth their eager 
thousands. Still no announcement from Provost 
or Sheriff came forth—not a Bailie revealed him- 
self in the glory of ruffles and cocked-hat—the 


procession to the barriers was looked for in vain— 


and each man asked his neighbour, who was siin- | 
ply as wise as himself, what had become of the 
signal from Nelson's Monument? The crowd 
wandered confusedly to and fro, and the prevail- 


the murmuring crowds moved to and fro, ‘The 
balconies were nearly empty. 

The royal body-guard had reached Howard 
Place on their way to Granton, when they were 
met by a troop of dragoons, in the centre of whom 
was anopen carriage, with her Majesty and Prince 
Albert. On dashed the 'Toxophilites to claim their 
post of honour. Heedless of their claims, and 
doubtful of the intentions of such a strange-looking 
body, the dragoons received their charge manfully, 
and plume and quiver gave way before helinet and 
sabre. Many a gallant squire was rolled over in 
the mud; and by the time the royal body-guard 
were recognised by the officers of dragoons, and 
had their claims allowed, the corps was in utter 
confusion, and glad to follow the royal carriage 
as best they might. On it went at a quick trot. 
The barriers were reached. Where is now the 
Provost with city keys, and courtly speech /‘— 
and echo answered—In the Council Chamber! 
The gates would not close, and her Majesty would 
not wait. Forward went the royal barouche. 

The glitter of the soldiers’ helmets, as_ they 
stormed the barriers, proclaimed to the crowds that 


that the Queen was at hand. The cry spread 
through all the avenues of the city, and people 
flew from street to street, as from before a pursu- 
ing foe. Breathless with surprise, the multitudes 
suw the carriage pass. Those in the windows 
could not see her Majesty for very amazement, 
and those in the streets had enough tu do to get 
out of the way of the crowd that swept onwards 
with the roy al carriage. Still along the line there 
rose a deafening shout that pealed along from house 
to house, as the pink bonnet of her Majesty was 
recognised ; and hats and handkerchiefs innumer- 
able fluttered from every window. The streets 
were like a billowy sea. Confusion worse col 
founded prevailed on every side. Carriages drove 
furiously along by cross streets to overtake the 
cortege at some distant turning, pursued by mul- 
titudes on foot, running as if for life. The royal 
‘arriage MOV ed onwards at a quick trot, and the 
body-guard, panting like driven deer, « toiled 
after it in vain.” One by one, some archer, fatter 


ing impression seemed to be, that her Majesty | than the rest, dropped off, aud might be seen call- 


would breakfast at Mays, Clark? sy 
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pouring restaurateur’s, Everywhere the people | 


were taken by surprise. The Celtic Society, who 
had mustered at the Royal Hotel in Prince's Street, 
and were to have escorted the Royal train from the 


parriers, had barely time to rush out into the street, | 


and with buttered roll in one hand, and clayinore 
in the other, to salute it as it passed. Some were 
even unable to accomplish this, and one enthusi- 
astic Celt was seen leaning over a bed-room win- 
dow of the hotel, with one-half of his chin covered 
with lather, and waving a razor with loud and ex- 
ulting cheers. 

The crowd that pressed onwards with the royal 
carriage had by this time become a mob, which it 
would have required a stronger force than the 
Roval Archers to keep at bay. I hear that they 
pressed so close upon the carriage, that they were 
even able to accost her Majesty. If so, 1 presume, 
she was regaled with such expressions of Scottish 
loyalty, as, “1 hope yer majesty’s nane the waur 
o’ the fleg that chiel Oxford gae ye!” “Gin I had 
Maister Francis by the serutf 0’ the neck, my sang, 
if | wadna gar his haffets dirl!” * Ye’ll hae been 
sick for a chance: them east winds maks an unco 
potch in the water.’ “ An’ hoo’s the bits of 
bairns 2” &e. &c. &e. 3 a species of conversation, 
that must have made her Majesty doubt, whether 
the Scotch populace did not speak some foreign 
language. 

By the time her Majesty reached the Waterloo 
Bridge, the spectacle had assuined a very imposing 
aspect. The long line of Prince’s Street was alive 
with gaily dressed figures. Immense crowds were 
clustered on the balconies in front of the Register 
Office and Theatre, while the Calton Hill, which 
closed the vista on the easi, was covered with a 
motley throng. Cheers filled the air, and the 
booming of the Castle guns gave grandeur to the 
whole. At the entrance to the Waterloo Bridge, 
a festoon of flowers and shrubs, was suspended 
across the street, from the centre of which hung a 
huge crown of flowers, that seemed almost to touch 
the rovai carriage as it passed. The effect of this 
really fine device was admirable—indeed it was 
the only device upon the occasion that showed 
any imagination. On went the train, ‘The cheer- 
ing reverberated along the Calton Hill, and the 
last of the troopers’ sabres disappeared from my | 
sight. 

Meanwhile, dire dismay had spread through all 
the Chambers of the Town Council, where the 
civic dignitaries were waiting the signal to proceed 
w the barriers, Their speculations on the figure 
tach was to make in the eyes of royalty upon the 
occasion were interrupted by a messenger * bloody 
With spurring, fiery red with haste,” dashing in 
“ong them with the tidings that the Queen was 
in Prince’s Street—Forth rushed the provost : 
bailie and councillor, chamberlain and clerk, kilt- 
‘dup their robes, sallied after him to the street, 
and jumped into the carriages, that were placidly 
Waiting to convey them to the barriers.“ A For- 
rest to the rescue!” was the cry, and away clat- 
tered the municipal chariots down High Street 
and Canongate, followed by the High Constabies | 


at the top of their speed. Such hurry-skurry the | they ought, at least, to have made the request in 
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old gables of the Netherbow have not witnessed, 
since the days when the alarm of Prince Charles’ 
Highlanders at the gates startled the shop-keep- 
ers of the Luckenbooths from their propriety. 
The Raid of Coltbridge was a trifle to it. Ven- 
geance unutterable was denounced by every ple- 
thoric High Constable, as he gave up the ineffec- 
tual chase. ‘Their Moderator waved his silver 
baton in desperate defiance. Peel, like the premier 
of King Darius, was to close his career in an aérial 
fandango, and Buccleuch, like Lord Soulis, to be 
boiled in lead ; while Majesty herself. But if 
others forgot their respect, I sha’n’t forget mine. 

Sorely spent in wind, the rabble rout reached the 
Regent Terrace, in time to see the royal carriage 
sweep past; so unconscious was her Majesty of 
the presence of kindred greatness, that even the 
Provost received no beck of salutation: and dis- 
comftited, but not crest-fallen, the party returned 
to their hall of Council. Deep and angry was the 
consultation that ensued. The city stormed — 
barriers, reared at ruinous expense, despised—no 
procession—no dutiful surrender of keys—nospeech 
—no glimpse of royal grace; Heavens and Earth, 
it Was not to be endured! Scotland, in the person 
of her metropolis, has been insulted —explanations 
must be given, or I have not heard what was the 
alternative. 

Meantime the crowds are clamouring with- 
out. The Magistrates must themselves explain. 
Why came no signal from the Monument, no 
warning to go forth into the streets? Thousands 
from distant Greenock and the fragrant banks of 
the Molendinar Burn, have seen no vestige of the 
royal person. The incorporated trades,—'Tailors, 








| Cordiners and all,—have re-painted their banners, 


the Gardeners have devastated their Howerbeds—in 
vain. Everybody is disappointed, and somebody 
must be to blame. Some revile the Council, some 
execrate Peel and the Duke of Buccleuch, and not 
a few mutter against our gracious Lady herself. 
The contention waxes louder. ‘The Council are not 
to blame, said one. Long ere dawn they despatched 
a messenger, one of their own bailies, to give sig. 
nal of the roval approach. No signal came: the 
bailie has not since been seen, and the prevailing 
opinion is, that he must have been borne oif by 
sume sea nymph, to eat oysters and make love 
In the caves of Domdaniel, 
Under the roots of the sea. 

Besides, was not her Majesty to do in all things 
according to the wishes of her faithful people? in 
other words, to wait till it pleased the Magistrates 
tu receive her? Peel and Buccleuch, argued an- 
other, are not toblame. Nihil noverunt in causa— 
they promised nothing—could promise nothing. 
And the Queen was innocent, contended a third. 
She knew nothing of the crowds that panted to 
behold her—of the Town Council's procession—of 
the ceremony of the barriers,—that not having 
formed a topic of her constitutional studies under 
Lord Melbourne. She was heartily sick of the sea, 
and thought only of a good cup of tea and a steady 
couch at Dalkeith ; and if the Magistrates were so 
unreasonable as to wish her to delay her progress, 
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person. Tot homines, tot sententiv. But all agreed, 
that somebody was to blame, and all grumbled 
exceedingly. 

For my own part, I consider the blame to rest 
with the Magistrates, or those of their number 
who were deputed to make the arrangements. It 
was quite clear that the Queen, after a protracted 
voyage, would land as soon as she possibly could. 
Her early habits are well known, ‘To have re- 
quested her to delay would have been discourteous ; 
nor, so far as the people were concerned, was any 
delay necessary. 
five, in place of nine, in the morning, they would 
have cheerfully turned out to give her greeting. 
All that they wanted was reasonable warning ; and 
scarcely this; for, if the unfortunate announcement 
that such would be given had not been issued, no 
warning would have been required. ‘They would 
all have been in their places long before her Majesty 
could have landed. And what shall be said of the 
demeanour of the Town Council towardsthe “ Queen 
of England?” Had they possessed the impulses which 
are supposed to actuate educated men, they would 
have been the foremost to salute our gracious Lady 
when her foot touched Scottish ground, in place of 
loitering in their Council Chamber, thinking only of 
their own dignity. Who cared a fig for the mum- 
mery of their procession, and the effete symbol of 
surrendering the city keys, that seems to have gone 
between them and their wits? Edinburgh looked 
to her civic rulers to show the Queen the courtesies 
that a stranger shows to his guest, more especially 
when that guest is a female ; and these should have 
been shown upon the pier at Granton. This done, 
they might then have played off the farce of the 
barriers if they liked. Had they acted in this 
spirit, there would have been no want of signals. 


The countless thousands that were burning to give | 


Had her landing taken place at | 





their Queen a true Scottish welcome, and have | 


now lost the opportunity of doing so, would then 
have been gratified in the indulgence of an amiable 
curiosity, and not a murmur of disappointment 
would have been heard. As it was, do not imagine 


that the reception given to her Majesty by the in- | 


habitants was anything but magnificent. But how 
much more magnificent it might have been, had 
the arrangements of the public authorities been 
what they ought to have been! I confess I shared 
in the common disappointment. ‘The entry was 
not what the entry of the first Queen of the world 
into one of the most picturesque of cities should 
have been—not what the people of Scotland wished 
it to be. It needed not the pomp and circumstance 
of processions and cavaleades to have made the 
spectacle one to fill the memory for a lifetime. The 
Queen herself, bearing with her that divinity which 
the least imaginative acknowledge, vet by the 
graces and virtues of the woman claiming a house- 
hold interest in every heart, was all that the people 
cared to see. But she should have been seen ad- 
vancing with the dignity and reverence due to a 
Queen, through long lines of uncovered thousands, 
not jostled, as she was, by a tumultuous mob. 
Herald and pursuivant in blazoned surcoat, paladin 
and peer with golden rigol and cloak of crimson, 
the fanfare of trumpets and “ the measured tread 








of marching men,’—these are what should herald 
royalty entering triumphantly inte a noble city 
But what was the escort of to-day? A brace of 
supernumerary policemen in greasy fustian—ot 
even members of the regular staff—led off the 
procession, followed by a rabble of dirty boys, 4 
score of dragoons, with a panting handful of the 
Royal Archers, completed the cortége, and these 
were so hemmed in by a weltering mob of clamor. 
ous artisans, that a few red coats and glittering 
sabres was all that was visible to “any thick sight,” 
Well may the cheek of every Scottish man burn 
with indignation at the thought of such a spectacle! 
And for this they have to thank the Edinburgh 
Town Council ! 

Great was the wrath which these mighty poten. 
tates, however, affected to feel. An insult had 
been done to them, forsooth ; and away posted Sir 
James Forrest and some of his right-hand men to 
Dalkeith, to demand an explanation. By the 
time they arrived there, I presume their valour 
had oozed, like Bob Acres’, out at the palms of 
their hands; and their demand for explanation, I 
hear, dwindled into an apology for their own 
supineness. By this time the Queen had been in- 
formed of the disappointment her sudden appear- 
ance had occasioned—indeed, the vacant benches 
of the balconies along the line of her approach 
must have satisfied her Majesty that something was 
wrong—and she graciously intimated that she 
would make a progress from Holyrood to the 
Castle, and thence through the city upon Saturday. 
Again smiles lit up the fine and benevolent coun- 
tenance of the Lord Provost, the wrath of the 
Council was appeased, and the city has been re- 
stored to something like tranquillity. It will 
illuminate after all! But Saturday’s progress will 
be nothing to what to-day’s might have been. The 
one will be a formal procession to obliterate a dis- 
appointment—the sugared bun to a fractious child; 
—the other would have been the spontancous burst 
of universal enthusiasm. So far as Edinburgh is 
concerned, the disappointment will be wiped away; 
but it will be carried back to the provinces by thou- 
sands. The city is still moody and out of humour ; 
it is ashamed of itself, and does not see very clearly 
where to lay the blame. But its eyes will be 
opened by degrees. It will perceive the lamentable 
indecision and imbecility of its rulers, and repudiate 
their entire proceedings with disgust. Their ar- 
rangements throughout have been puerile and 
absurd. So admirable, for instance, was their 
selection of a signal master, that it is now under- 
stood, that the Bailie who had been despatched to 
Granton, to watch and intimate the approach of the 
Royal Yacht to his brethren, coolly saw her Majesty 
land; and, after she had driven off, got into 4 
minibus and followed the royal party to town. 
suppose he expected the Queen to summon him to 
her knee, like the little foot-page in the ballad, 
and, after knighting him on the spot, send him up 
to town with her compliments to the Bailies, “and 
would be glad to know when she might be permitted 
to approach!” 


Friday, 2d September, 1842, People are begite 
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ning to get into good humour again, and to laugh 
at the ridiculous exhibition the Magistrates made 
of themselves yesterday. The wags are at work, 
and Sir James Forrest and his coadjutors have be- 
come the burden of numerous ballads, “ sung 
through the streets to filthy tunes.” A strong 
body of ruffians, with voices of thunder, bellow 
their praises through every street ; and under my 
window, one of those fellows that infest the streets 
in the garb of sailors, singing— 


"Twas in-a the year-a of ninety-eight 
We sailed from-a Portsmouth-a downs, 


last five minutes, to the delight of a group of maid- | 


servants and grinning urchins— 


Hey, Jamie Forrest, are ye waukin’ yet ! 
Or are your Bailies snorin’ yet ? 

If ye are waukin’ I would wit, 

Ye’d hae a merry, merry, mornin’. 


The frigate guns they loud did roar, 
But louder did the Bailies snore, 
An’ thought it was an unco bore 
To rise up in the mornin’. 
Hey Jamie, Xe. 


And syne the castle thunder’d loud ; 
But kipper it is savoury food, 
And that the Bailies understood, 
Sae early in the mornin’. 
Hey Jamie, Xe. 


The Queen she ’s come to Granton Pier,— 
Nae Provost and nae Bailie here: 
They ’re in their beds, I muckle fear, 
Sae early in the mornin’. 
Hey Jamie, Xc. 


The Queen she ’s come to Brandon Street, 
The Provost and the keys to meet; 
And div ye think that she’s to wait 
Your waukin’ in the mornin’ ? 
Hey Jamie, Xc. 


My Lord, my Lord, the Queen is here}! 
—And vow ! my Lord he lookit queer: 
“ And what sets her so soon asteer! 
It’s barely nine in the mornin’ !” 

Hey Jamie, &c. 


“ Gae bring to me my robes 0’ state ; 

Come, Bailies, we will catch her yet :” 

“ Run, run, my Lord, ye are ower late, 

She ’s been through the town this mornin’ !” 
Hey Jamie, Xe. 


“ Awa’ to Dalkeith ye maun hie, 
To mak your best apology: 
The Queen she ’ll say, O fie! O fie! 


Ye’re lazy loons in the mornin’.” 


Hey Jamie, Xc. 


Ihave it on the best authority that these lines 
were sung to her Majesty at the Palace to-day, and 
that she enjoyed them heartily. She can have no 
doubt about the stupidity of the Magistrates—and 
will not impute their fault to her good citizens of 
Auld Reekie! Adieu! I am going off to dine with 
the Gordons, and to accompany them through the 
town in the evening, to see the flare up of loyal 
candles—a display which may be very beautiful, 
but must be very wick-ed. Under the shelter of 
this hideous pun I retreat. Thine ever. 
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LETTER I1V,—THE ILLUMINATION—THE 7? ROG RESS— 
THE RECEPTION, 


Epinpurau, 5th September, 1842. 


My pear Campsett,—Though [I have under- 
taken to give you asketch of the doings here, ex- 
pect not that I shall chronicle for you all the de- 
tails. Forthese consult the newspapers. They 
will tell you the colour of the royal bonnet, the 
woof of the royal shawl. Not a smile upon the 
royal lips shall want its chronicler—not an excla- 
mation of royal wonder pass without its record, 


| Her Majesty on landing, it seems, silenced the re- 


” ‘ ; ' monstrances of her affectionate consort by stating 
has been rasping out the following canticle for the ) 69 


that she would go to Dalkeith in an open carriage, 
** unless it rained more.” Marvellous fortitude ! 
She actually smiled a8 she chatted with Sir Robert 


| Peel and the Duke of Buccleuch, on the deck of 





the Royal yacht. “ What noble river is this?” 
she inquired of an attendant archer, as she passed 
the Water of Leith. “ Which of the Scottish no- 
bility inhabits this splendid mansion?” she again 
inquired, as she passed the Jail. “ Has Edinburgh, 
then, no Lord Mayor, or Aldermen?” asked her 
Majesty, with affectionate solicitude, as she was 
about to bid good-morning to her body-guard. The 
Prince, again, as he ascended Arthur's Seat on Fri- 
day last, was heard to exclaim, with singular origi- 
nality, “ Gad, this tries a fellow’s wind!” And 
he was actually detected this forenoon, by another 
vigilant penny-a-liner, in the startling act of pull- 
ing up his shirt collar. People are surprised that 
royalty should do anything like anybody else ; and 
these valuable contributions to history are eagerly 
devoured, 

Commend me to Edinburgh above all cities for 
an illumination! Everywhere else it is generally 
a very paltry affair. Hlalf-a-dozen blazing mut- 
tons in a window are not the noblest sight ima- 
ginable ; but let a street like Heriot Row, or the 
High Street, be lighted throughout in this way, 
and the effect is excellent. The declivity on which 
the town is built, and the fine areas formed by the 
gardens of the different streets and squares, afford 
those points of sight which other towns want ; and 
I can assure you, the peering of these thousand 
twinkling eyes of fire, from out the dusky shadows of 
the vast pile of buildings that overhang the Prince’s 
Street gardens, gives the imagination a fillip of un- 
common strength. Looking on the town, with its 
spires standing out in the blaze of light against 
the clouded sky—its streets glimmering, tier upon 
tier, like huge carkanets of burnished gold upon 
the bosom of Night—I felt as if 1 saw before me an 
embodiment ofsome vision gathered from the Ara- 
bian Nights, of Bagdad— 

In the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Although the night was wet and unpleasant, all 
the town was in the streets. The crowd was im- 
inense—the pressure in some places anything but 
comfortable—and as a Dandie-Dinmont looking- 
fellow, who was elbowing his way along, and 
crushing a rib at every step, exclaimed, “ Lord ! 
this is waur nor St. Boswell’s fair yet!” Every- 
body, however, was in good humour, People 
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stared with pleasure at the everlasting lady with | All that was picturesque to the eye, allthat wasmogt 


the tartan scarf, and squeamish-looking gentleman 
with the moustache ; and devoutly received them 
as “lively effigies” of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
without comment upon the palpable squint of the 
one, or fearfully ill-built coat of the other. 

Next morning, about ten o’clock, I found myself 
perched, like a crow, upon a gable end, in the High 
Street, with “an auld wife” closely clasped in my 
embrace. I see you marvel at my selection of a 





touching to the imagination, were there combined 
“The Majesty of England!” The incarnation of 
that proud idea was swelling in every heart, anq 
rung through these deafening cheers ; and when 
the band struck up “God save the Queen,” that 
noble air, which never fails to stir the heart like 
a trumpet, there was not one breast but echoed to 
the strain—one eye that was not dimmed by the 


| depth of its emotion. 


locality for my amours—but be not alarmed either | 
for my virtue or my taste. “ An auld wife,” Edin- | the scene, that it was some time before I observed 
burgicé, means only a peculiar species of chimney- | that the Queen had gone at least fifty yards beyond 
pot, to which I had clambered, to obtain a view of | the barriers before she was stopped by the Lord 


her Majesty’s progress up the High Street. 
and cool as was my seat, I was by no means sin- 
cular. Others as adventurous as myself were clus- 
tered over every house-top in the street. The 
steeple of the Tron Church, and the broad roof of 
St. Giles, had each its complement of spectators, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


and there was not a window within sight but was | 


full. The dirty cap and whiskified visage of the 
Dianas of the close-heads no longer appeared over 
the tottering window-sills of their chamber win- 
dows : but in their stead were seen the lace-trim- 
med bonnet and blooming face of damsels of gentle 
hlood. High up in attics, next the sky, were the 
best in the land, glad of any loophole from which 
a view could be obtained. 

The folks, I knew, were passing rich and fair: 

So wondered how the devil they got there. 

The Magistrates had transplanted the far- famed 
barriers from Brandon Street, and thrown them 
across the High Street, about fifty yards below the 
City Chambers ; resolved, at whatever sacrifice of 
common sense, to have their play played out. The 
provost’s speech must be spoken, and the bailies 
must display their court suits ; and for this the city 
must have its gate of defence in the very centre of 
the town, where, of all places in the world, it 
should least have been. 
ridiculous ceremonial were as utterly exploded as 
that branch of it, long since abolished, which consist- 


I was so much engrossed by the grandeur of 


Airy | Provost, who at length was safely delivered of his 


speech. The city keys were presented and r. 
turned in the usual form ; and if her. Mejesty did 
not feel the hollowness and farce of the proceed. 
ing, breaking in as it did upon a spectacle of such 
magnificence, I shall be content to forego my 
hopes of asilk gown. This done, her Majest y pro- 
ceeded to the Castle, and by the time I had effected 
a descent from my perch, and got down to our friend 
Tait’s baleony, she was standing on the highest of 
the batteries, alongside of the famous Mons Meg, 
and receiving the cheers of the crowds in Prince’s 
Street. The sky, which had hitherto been heavy 


and louring, now broke up for a little, and a 
gleam of sunshine irradiated the old battlements of 


It is really high time this | 


ed of presenting majesty with a “ propine’” of its own , 
current coin, which majesty was mean enough to | 


pocket without a blush. Nothing is so contempti- 
ble as a superannuated symbol. 


Dunedin. A nobler view than that commanded 
by the spot where her Majesty stood it were diffi- 
cult to conceive ; and, with the added effect of the 
enthusiastic multitudes at her feet, who can doubt 
that our youthful queen received from it high and 
ennobling impulses fit for a queenly heart ? 

The progress from the Castle down Bank Street, 
the Mound, and along Prince’s Street, was one 
continued triumph, with the usual ingredients of 
waving hats, handkerchiefs, and huzzahs. The 
provost, buried under a cocked hat, and his bailies 
covered with scarlet gowns and immortal ridicule, 
added dignity to the procession. The Archers— 
such of them as had not been irrecoverably broken 
in wind by the chase of Thursday—were in their 
places round the royal carriage ; and things went 
as smoothly as could be expected, considering that, 


from the High Street onwards, no provision had 


Of course to me, to whom the Queen's pleasant | 


countenance is wellnigh as familiar as the gate of 


Buckingham Palace, the sight of her to-day was | 


a matter of considerable indifference. 
not have lost the sight which presented itself as 
she advanced up the High Street for the heaviest 


fee that ever crossed Sir William Follett’s palm. | 
_has seen her, and even irate Leith no longer sucks 


I know nothing to which it coul® be compared. 
Figure to yourself the immense piles of building 
on either side, towering six and eight stories high, 
picturesque at any time, and now covered to the 


roof with people—the fine old cathedral, with its. 
the ladies, bless their Conservative hearts! fluttered 


eager crowds bending over buttress and spiracle, 
the streets thronged, the array of mounted cavalry, 
handkerchiefs and flags waving at every point, 
cheer succeeding cheer, and the roar of cannon 
from the castle in the background deepening but 
not drowning the huzzahs. Where in the world 


But I would | 


| 


been made for keeping the streets clear ; a precat- 
tion which the confusion of Thursday would have 
forced upon any civie authorities but those of 
Edinburgh. After visiting Lord Roseberry at 
Dalmeny Park, the Queen returned to Dalkeith 
by way of Leith, in an open carriage, although it 
rained pretty stiffly most of the time. Everybody 


its thumb in moody wrath. 

Peel, who rode in an open carriage behind that 
of her Majesty, was received with amazing cordia- 
lity. The cheers were numerous and hearty—and 


their handkerchiefs to the smiling Premier with 


{ 
true woman’s fervour. By the bye, some of them 


seemed to have forgotten that a white handker- 
chief is hardly presentable on a second day. Here 
and there a hiss or two was audible. But, Conser- 


wide will such a scene be witnessed in our days? | vative as 1 am, I was surprised at the cordial 
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all but universal huzzals. Of course, common | 
liteness, and the gratulations due to high and 
successful intellect, prompted many a political | 
opponent to doff his hat and Join in the general | 
salute. Peel received these tributes with asmiling | 
lonhommie that told well; and surrendered his | 
hands to the shake of numbers of the great un- 
washed with a disregard of dirt highly politic, but 
which, considering the national cutaneous irritabi- 
lity, must have required no common fortitude. 

By the bye, the wild men of the Kirk, eager to | 
feed fat their ancient grudge on Peel, have been 
vilipending him for what they please to call the 
“insult” done to the Scotch people upon Thurs- 
day. They may try to divert the obloquy 
from their friend, Sir James Forrest, in this way ; 
but it will not do. Their abuse of Peel is just as 
preposterous as the howl they have set up, because 
the Queen preferred having the service of her own | 
church performed to her yesterday at Dalkeith | 
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claimed, holding up the vest in consternation ; 
“and sprigged wi’ red and blue flowers frae collar 
to lappets, nae less, like auld Leddy Turntippet’s 
stamadger, (Anglicé stomacher,) up bye at the 
Place. Lord! what’s this? A _ three-neukit hat, 
and silver-hiltedswurd! Set yeup! My certies, 
lad, it’s weel ye’re amang as big fules as yersel’ ; 
for gin the bairns and wives o' Clartyhole were to 
see you makin’ a play-actor o’ yersel’ in siccan 


'gear as that, ye wadna hear the end ot a’ your 


born days!” But the worthy goodman heard her 
not ; for he was speculating how he was to convey 
the digits of majesty to his lips on the fast ap- 
proaching Monday. He had already worn out the 
knees of two pairs of breeches in practising a 
graceful drop upon his knee, besides unexpectedly 
embracing the floor more than once in consequence 
of his sword getting between his legs as he walked 
backwards to an imaginary door in an imagi- 
nary presence-chamber from the feet of an ima- 


Palace, to being made the common stare of every | ginary sovereign. But having heard, that to touch 


curious fool in their High Church. But the Kirk | 
js in affliction, forsooth ; and the light of the royal 
countenance would be exceeding comfortable to it. | 
Credat Judeus! Such paragons of reverence for | 
constitutional law as Gordon, Cunningham, & Co., 
are most fitting suitors for the grace of her who is 
its principium et fons! Away with such cant! 
What care they for Kings or Queens, so they might | 
establish their own spiritual despotism? Let them | 
remember their weekly revilings of that church, | 
according to whose standards her daily worship is | 
directed. But were the conceited brawlers, who 
style themselves “The Kirk,” dutiful as they are | 
rebellious, catholic as they are bigoted, what are | 
they that they should dictate to her Majesty where | 
aud how she should worship? Surely the Pro- 
testant Queen of England may exercise the freedom | 
of choice which they claim for themselves. Of a | 
verity, the arrogance of these privileged railers is | 
only paralleled by their want of breeding. 
But while the “orthodox, orthodox, wha be- | 
lieve in John Knox,” have been raising the snivel | 
and whine in their own narrow circles, ali the 
world and his wife have been more pleasantly 
and quite as profitably employed in studying 
courtly genuflections, and crablike retreats from | 
the sunshine of the royal glance. Instead of the 
drawing-room at Holyrood, her Majesty, in pity 
of the wasteful outlay upon lace and “ Voizet’s 
pearl jewellery,” in anticipation of that birth- 
strangled gala, announced that a Reception, which | 
isa compound of drawing-room and levée, with- 
out the privileges, I believe, of either, would be 
held to-day at Dalkeith Palace. Again the scis- | 
‘ors flew through acres of satin; and milliners, 
lantuamakers, plumassiers, and tailors, became the | 
greatest creatures upon earth. Mrs. Drumtoustie, 
the provost’s wife of Clartyhole, lay awake for 
nights thinking of the sensation the “ buirdly” | 
person of her lord in his court suit would make in | 
the royal presence. ‘Save us!” she exclaimed, as | 
it was brought home to their lodgings fresh from 
Meyer and Mortimer’s ; “ Geordie, man, ye’ll no 
ken yoursel’ in a’ that paraffle o’ purple an’ fine 
linen, Satin! as I’m a sinfu’ woman,” she ex- 


the royal fingers with the hand was against all 
rule, his agitation reached its climax; for how 
otherwise he was to get them brought into contact 
with his lips was a matter far beyond his compre- 
hension. An important personage was now the 
man or woman who had previously gone through 


_the ordeal of a presentation, and could expound its 


complex ritual tothe uninitiated. In every draw- 
ing-room, rehearsals were going forward; and 
kneeling, and bowing, and kissing of visionary 
fingers has been the engrossing occupation of the 
“nobility and gentry” here for the last week. 

M , who, ever since Thursday, has been as 
sulky as a universal philanthropist—indignant, no 
doubt, though he won’t say so, at the very non- 
chalant way in which the royal body-guard have 
been treated—departed this morning in somewhat 
better humour, to join that sombre body, to whom 
the illustrious privilege had been accorded of lining 
the staircase at Dalkeith Palace during the Recep- 
tion. Ile has returned radiant with smiles. The 
scars of wounded pride have ceased to gall; for 
he and his friends have been permitted to officiate 
—as lackies of the outer chamber! 

You should have seen the vehicles that whirled 
by hundreds to the gates of the palace to-day. 
Such a collection of broken-down locomotives 
never, I dare say, lumbered along a road. The 
cattle were of a piece with the carriages ; and if, 
occasionally, they indulged in the faint reminis- 
cence of a canter, the freak must have equally 
surprised their Jehus and themselves. Conceive 
the vehicular force that must have been necessary 
to convey fifteen hundred persons, all bending 
under a load of frippery and gold lace,—for such 
was the Armageddon that defiled through the 
drawing-room of Dalkeith Palace between two and 
five o'clock this afternoon,—and you may fancy 
the number of hen-roosts which must have been 
dislodged, before the requisite amount of leathern 
conveniences could be got together. Anything 
served. But the incongruity of waving plumes, 
and glittering epaulettes, behind the dirty glass of 
a dilapidated cab, was, as you may suppose, highly 
conducive to mirth, and a philosophical appreci- 
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ation of the splendour of court pageantry in gene- 


ral, and of a Scotch levée in particular. 

Of course, where so many were presented, the 
company comprised some very equivocal elements, 
—persons, indeed, who, you would think, could 
hardly, in their wildest dreams, have aspired to 
such an honour. 
with railroad rapidity—and not a few were sur- 


The ceremony Was despatched | 
ithe finish of Perrot. 


prised to find themselves out of the presence before | 


they were conscious of having been init. Our good 
friend Provost Drumtoustie was so lifted off his 
feet by the magnificence of all he saw, that he 
fairly grasped the royal hand in his iron fist, and 


planted upon its jewelled fingers a kiss that woke | 


up two of the lords-in-waiting from a dream of a 


rise of salary; whereupon he was handed along from | 
Think not Thad been put upon the staff of The 


page to equerry, and from equerry to groom, with 
such celerity, that in somewhat less than no time 
he found himself projected into the lawn by 


the fury of a foot, 
Whose indignation commonly is stamped 
Upon the hinder quarters of a man. 
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LETTER V,——THE NWIGHLANDSs, 


Epinpuran, loth } eptember, 1842, 


My pear Campnerr,—My last left me on the 
point of starting for the Assembly Rooms, Where 
I distinguished myself hy dancing reels like Vor 
Maule, waltzes like D’Orsay, and quadrilles With 
The room was crowded, the 
dresses brilliant, the women pretty, the champagne 
unexceptionable, the dancing spirited, and Maria 
cracious. What more could heart of man desire? 
We left the rooms at two, and by six o’clock | found 
myself trotting briskly towards Queensferry, on the 
high road to Perthshire. Think not [was on my 
way to Breadalbane Castle. No. The Marquis had 
unaccountably overlooked me in his invitations, 


Times to minute the small taik of the royal pro- 
gress, as “our correspondent 3” or that Lord Liver- 
pool had commissioned me. to time the royal 
luncheon at Dupplin, or to regulate the roast at 


Scone. On no such high vocation was it that I 


_perilled my neck upon such spavined Rosinantes 


The Queen was observed to smile—graciously, of | 


course—whenever a member of the Edinburgh 
‘Town Couneil was announced ; and so cnraptured 
were some of them at the obvious delight with 
which she extended her hand to them, that serious 
fears were entertained for their intellects. ‘ Weel, 
now, the likes o° yon! 
eracious an pleasantlike, whan PT stappit up, as if 
she had kent me for years and mair. She'll hae 
read, I’m thinkin’, my speech on the Trrigation 
question,—or maybe seen the doonsettim’ IT gied 
Bark-at-a’ about the Seat rents?” 
wav? man!” argued another; “it was easy seen she 
wanted tomak? up for the affront that was put upon 
us by Peelam the Duke the ither day. 
thae flunkies will) be 


sald one, 


notion, ane o round 


Her Majesty smiled as | 


No ! The Thun- 
derver might have showered gold upon me, like 
Danae, and the Lord Chamberlain promised me 
the good things of Amphitryon, and yet T would 
not have gone one step towards the north. But 
Maria had whispered at the close of our last qua- 
drille, that the family were to be off next day for 


as the post-houses might afford, 


their seat near Aberfeldy ; and T suddenly diseo- 


| 


vered that Thad some geological researches to com- 


plete in the neighbourhood of the family mansion, 


“ (Ciae | 


and might very possibly take an opportunity of 


renewing our acquaintance there. To this the lady 


seemed no ways averse ; and, accordingly, as I 


[t's my | 
pre- | 


sently, to ask us to stap in by an’ take a check 0° | 


wine an’ cake wit her Majesty, when the Recep- 
She'll need. it, 
Deod, T feel as if the wing o’ a fowl] 


tion “Ss over. puir thing, for yvon's 
weary wark. 
wadna come amiss, after a’ this bobbing and beck- 


- ” 
Lier, 


but the main features are correct; and, as the 


Pdowt vouch for the ¢psisstma cerba, mind ; 


Italians say—s? non © vero, © hen trovrato, 

But Tmust conclude—for IT see that it is time 
to dress for the Assembly. It is expected to he 
very full, as hundreds are sure to come for the 
sake of showing off their own court suits, and cri- 
ticising their neighbours’. There will be lots of 
* honnie too—all 
young fellow repairing to 


lassies”’ covent 


The gay and festive seene, 
The halls, the halls of dazzling light. 


But T have another reason more cogent still. I 
have promised to meet———I sha’n’t say whom, 
there. If you don't hear from me, therefore, fora 
week, suppose that I have been sent for to ex- 
pound Fearn on Contingent Remainders to her 
Majesty, or—that I have broken my leg in exe- 
cuting a Highland reel,—suppose—anything, in 


reasons for a 


have said, T found myself trotting along the greai 
North Road on Tuesday last by six o'clock a.m. 
In this way I preceded the royal train by some 
hours; so that, like the Scotsman newspaper's in- 
genious “own reporter,’—an Irishman, obviously, 
—*] could only gather her Majesty’s reception 
along the roads by the marks of preparation I ob- 
served in passing.” Fear not, therefore, that I 
shall furnish you with a catalogue of all the tri- 
umphal arches of faded laurel and exanimate 
dahlias which spanned the entrance to every strag- 
cling village through which her Majesty passed. 
The papers will have informed you how midden- 
stends were cleared away from the streets ; how, 
from the wooden chimney of every thatched roof, 
a Paisley bandana fluttered in the breeze ; how 
yeomen huzzaed, and cottars cheered, and farmers, 
on their yvauds, pursued the royal pair, that they 
might afterwards tell their neizhbours, over a bottle 
of tippeny in the change-house, that * They might 
erack about queens as they liked, but I rade close 
beside her a’ the time; and she’s a real pleasant- 
lookin’ creatur.” The villages were just a repetl- 
tion of what I have described in Edinburgh, ma 
tis mutandis, Instead of the cherubims of the 
hospitals chanting the royal anthem, as I believe 
they tried to do somewhere in the High Street 
during the progress to the Castle, the hamlet 


short, but that I have been flirting with an heiress. | its crowder perched upon a barrel or other em 
nence, and quickening the general enthusiasm with 


Adtos. 
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“Welcone, roval Charlie!" or “Carle, now the 
King’s come '? Other differences of the same kind 
might easily be multiplied ; but in village as in 
metropolis, the same hearty loyalty was apparent. 
Dunfermline—weaving, democratical, insurrec- 
tionary Dunfermline —made no assault upon the 
roval person, notwithstanding the forebodings of 
The Globe. Inverkeithing indeed has, TI believe, 
chown symptoms of disaffection, in consequence of 
her Majesty's want of taste, not to RAV polit Hess, 
‘in driving at « brisk trot through her picturesqm 
greet. ‘The town has but one, But except that 
come of the loudest of its politicians have in- 
dulged in “Saswap of drink” extra, and been cuffed 
hy their suffering wives therefor, | have net heard 
of anv more Serious CONnSeGUeNIEES, Ido not know 
whether this good burgh had any keys to present, 
or whether they have long since been melted down 
into silver chains for its civie rulers. Tf it had, it 
vas really too bad in her Majesty not to take this 
opportunity of informing the municipal authori- 
ties that articles so utterly useless could not be in 
better keeping. Most gratifying, by the way, it is 
to find, that the municipal government is so beau- 
tifully faultless in all the counties her Majesty has 
visited. A rotten burgh, or an incapable couneil, 
must hea figment, a chimera of the dark ages. 
From the provost of Edinburgh, who, in the mat- 
terof the barriers, acted in the spirit of Richard 
the Second’s exclamation, when summoned. to the 
deathbed of John of (iaunt, 

Pray God we may make haste, and come too late ! 
to hin of Linlithgow, who was swept away by an 
avalanche of his own burghers from his post at the 
yates, long before her Majesty 1'¢ ached them, they 
are, one and all, the most vigilant of warders, the 
most astute of councillors, the most Joval of sub- 
jects. Indeed their loyalty is perfect. Differ from 
each other as they may in all things else, on this 


they are all agreed 5; and “ when thes 


1? 
ehnuuemMen 
do agree,” as Pull says, “their unanimity is won- 
derful.” 


turned on the same Joom. 


Their addresses seenr to have been all 
Only mn one instance 
have | observed any deviation from the beaten 
track, and this was at Stirling, where, after firing 
of the usual declaration of “ ancient burgh—de- 
voted attachment—throne and government—long 
‘pared—loyal and happy people,” and receiving 
the usual answer, the provost, like Richie Moni- 
lies thrusting his “* bit sifllication”’ into the roval 
hands along with his master’s petition, informed 
her Majesty, that “‘it gave lim great pleasure, 
that, as provost of this town, he had had the honour 
to receive her Majesty, under whose father he had 
the honour to serve for twenty years.” hxquisite 
antithesis! The old subaltern, tas provost. of 
this town, has qreat ple ASULE i receiving — mark 
the phrase !—the Queen of England, who happens 
to he the daughter of his old officer. The Queen 
must have been sensibly touched hy the compli- 
ent. One of those sharp-sighted dogs of the press, 
Whom her Majesty kept constantly beside her, de- 
tected a tear in her eve, JT should say, that a 
Youn female, well known by the endearing epi- 
thet of Botty Martin, wie 
en they 


more likely to have 


Jesty s evening meditations, 
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| managed to reach Perth in time to see her 
Majesty's entry, and a very striking contrast it 
formed to the seene at Edinburgh, so far as the 
public arrangements went. Here, the keys were 
presented at a most elegant triuinphal arch, that 
vave something like dignity to the ceremony ; 
suffered nothing, as you may suppose, 
from the elegant robes of the ofheials, and the 
cood order in which the streets were kept by the 
As for the rest, it was a repetition 
of the old story—huzzahs, hats, and handkerchiefs, 


; a 
tilt the 


which 


pirtlic bodies, 


roval pair reached Seone. The Queen 
was no doubt reminded by some judicious friend, 
that the last monarch who made a similar entrée 
to Perth was Charles the First ; a circumstance 
Which, taken in connexion with the incident of 
his reign recorded in the pithy distich— 
Traitor Seot, traitor Seot, 
Sold lus kmag for « groat, 

Inust have given a very pleasant turn to ler Ma- 
By the bye, that dis- 
tichcame with a peculiar grace from us English ; 
for, if the Seots sold Charles, who beheaded him ? 

Peant say, that Tam a devout admirer of the 
Gael Tle is very well to read about in books, and 
makes no bad figure in Landseers pictures, TP can 
even admire him careering through the Reel of 
Hullichan, snapping his tingers, and hallooing like 
a Red Indian. But beyond this my respect for 
“ta Heeland shentlemans”” dees not go. | have 
diversexcellent reasons forthis. But Highland blood 
Is hot, and your shene diw is an awkward blood- 
letter, As for their single-hearted and devoted 
lovalty, that so mueh is talked about, | would 
take an even bet, that if it came to the pinch, your 
Lowland Radical would rally round the throne, 
and fight for it as stoutly asanv Mae of them all. 
The Highlander follows his leader, as sheep do 
If their chief goes out for the 
King, they go out too: if he declares for the Pre- 
A fico 


their bellweather. 


tender, the Pretender has their swords, 
for such loyalty, say L[. 

But, be this as it may, bring some hundreds of 
them together, as Lord Glenlvon and the Marquis 
of Breadalbane have done, and set them marching 
with claymore, Lochaber axe, and pennon, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array, 
underthe shadows of their heathy hills,and a picture 
is present d that IS VE ry agreeable to the eye, and 
may very reasonably inspire a sonnet, or, mayhap, 
Both at Dunkeld and 
Taymouth, the appearance which they made was 
splendid ; and,as a relic of the old feudal grandeur 
in days when the links of vassalage and clanship 


a canto of octosvilabies. 


are fast untwining, the muster of so Inany fine- 
looking mountaineers around their chiefs, had a 
romantic interest which heightened even the effect 
of the noble scenery around, 
teste and kecping. Not so the variegated lamps, 
and other littlenesses of Vauxhall, which were in- 


All this was in good 


troduced along the lawns and under the oaks at 
favmouth. Torches, as many as you please, with 
Highlanders for candelabras, and bonfires on every 
trundled up to; out 


, 


ken oa «otar barrel Call I 
itnomination other than this amid such scenery 1s 
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An Athole hunting las been famous from the 
days of Pitscottie downwards. Scott, in a few of 
his magical touches, has described one in Waver- 
ley, chap. 24, where he cites a passage on the sub- 
ject from Taylor the Water Poet, which shows 
how even a Thames boatman could be carried away 
by the excitement of the scene :— 

Through heather, moss, ’mong frogs, and bogs, and fogs, 

’Mongst craggy clitfs, and thunder-battled hills, 
IIares, hinds, bucks, roes, are chased by men and dogs, 

Where two-hours’ hunting fourscore fat deer kills. 
Lowland, your sports are low as is your seat ; 

The Highland games and minds are high and great. 

A specimen of the thing, in a small way, was 
given on Thursday last, forthe Prince’s amusement. 
At nine o’clock he turned out with the Marquis, 
and some thirty or forty Highlanders, whose busi- 
ness it was to drive the deer and other game into 
a narrow circle for the Prince to blaze away at. 
The Prince having planted himself with the 
keepers on the summit of Tullohvule, the Highland- 
ers commenced operations; and in due time the 
roe-deer came scampering past ; with the Highland- 
ers at their heels, scrambling through copse and 
over crag, clapping their hands, and making 


the woods ring with their loud halloos, 1. 
don’t mean to disparage the Prince’s sportsman. | 
ship ; but there were two or three M.P.’s at Tay- | 


’ 


mouth that day that would have done more exe- 
cution than his Highness. Three roe-deer is no 
ereat triumph. <A second circle was formed, and 


the Prince had better luck this time ; so that, when | 


he returned to the castle, sixteen roe-deer, and a 
score or two of hares and wild-fowl, had measured 
their length uponthe heather. I confess, the sight 
of the Prince taking all the sport to himself was 
too King Jamie-like for my taste. Had he car- 
ried half-a-dozen of the sportsmen at the castle 


with him, and had each peppered away for his own | 


hand, he would have found the sport far more to 
the purpose. Not that this sort of thine is true 
sportsman’s work at the best. In the far glen, and 
with a herd of wild-deer, there would be something 
to trv a man’s mettle. But driving tame deer ina 
well.ctocked preserve is to deer-stalking proper 
what decimating the Chinese is to fighting hand to 
hand with the Affghans ; and this the Prince will 
find out when he comes to try it. 

Whilst the Prince was astonishing the natives 
by his condescension in not shooting the Highland- 
ers in place of the deer,* the Queen was studying 
“Tt is particularly worthy of remark, that the Prince, 
thongh affording proofs of the superiority of his eapabi- 
lities as a sportsman, was uncommonly careful, and lost 
many a fine roe because he would not fire whe» he heard 
the voices and clapping of hands of the Highlandmen 
on their near approach, where he could not distinguish 
their exact position when crouched amongst the trees, 
The Highlanders were very shrewd; and though they 
did not appear to know what fear was, they observed 
this trait in his Royal Highness’s character, and spoke 


dairy production through the medium of 
churns and china milk-pails. Of course, she 
have imbibed, in this way, the most correct Notions 
upon the manufacture of cheese and butter. Our 
upon such foppery! A story was current at Ken. 
more, however, that she went in upon the dairy. 
maid one day by herself, and the Celtic Phillis 
being asked to show something which was nos in 
the way at the time, went for it, telling her Ma- 
jesty to “ca’ the kirm” till she came back, Which 
her Majesty, say the gossips, did. The story is, | 
fear, too good to be true. 

But I grow tired of these royal exhibitions, 'T}p 
dancing of delirious Highlanders upon platform, 
before the castle on Friday morning—the ball j, 
the castle in the evening—the embarkation oy 
Loch Tay next day—all were noble sights : by: 
they were for the brush, not fer the pen to paint, 
Besides, are not these, and much more that is gly. 
rious and grand, written in the books of the chyo- 
nicles of The Times ? 

Refreshed in health and gladdened in heart did 
our gracious young sovereign appear as she stepped 
on board the Trident at Granton yesterday morn- 


SuVep 





ing. She had gathered many fair and elevating 
thoughts among the varied scenes and glowing 
hearts of Scotland; and beyond all question, to 
use the noble language of Wordsworth, 
When the stream, 

That overflowed the soul, hath passed away, 

A consciousness remains that it hath left, 

Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images, and precious thoughts, 

That cannot die, and shall not be destroyed. 


Her visit to Scotland has done much good. It 
_has riveted and given vitality to its loyalty. The 
Queen is no longer merely the Queen—she is the 
wife, the mother, whom all have seen, whom ali 
insensibly love. “A canty body”’—* A bonny 
hody, and sae bashfu’, and humble like, too.” 
These were phrases that often fell on my ear— 
homely, but sufhciently indicative of the hold her 
Majesty has upon many an honest heart. She has 
taught a lesson, too, to the ladies of the country, 
by the activity of her habits, and the simplicity of 
her manners, which will spread its iniluence, and 
be felt in every home. 

But these things be fer the philosophers and 
married men. I am neither, although things do 
look prosperous in a certain quarter. — The 
Birks of Aberfeldy could prate of certain love- 
passages, But thou art of the profane. Barnwell 
and Cresswell are thy Dulcineas—Adolphus thy 
Lindamira. Therefore no more upon this sacred 
theme. Expect mein townon Monday week: till 
then adieu. Thine de profundis. 


—_—— 


in the most unmeasured terms of approbation of the 
amiable manners and demeanour of the Prince on this 
occasion. ’— -Tiine S Corr: sponde ut, 13th September, 1842. 
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THE LIFE Gr AUGUSTI 


Tuts work cozapletes the Lives of the more emi- 
nent of British Naval Commanders: works of which 
the last twenty years have been fertile. 

The memoirs of Adiaral Weppel have a two-fold 
interest. []e was, fora time, the most illustrious of 
England’snavalcommanders, and he was anentlicht- 
enedand liberal scatesman, quite as capable of direct- 
ing the maritime imterests of his country by his 
sound viewsin the cabinet as of fighting her battles at 
sea. Keppel was descended of an ancient and dis- 
tinguished family of Guelderland, His grandfather, 
Arnold Joost Vai ix ppel, Lord of Voorst, acecol- 
panied the Prince of Orange to Eneland at the 
period of the Revolution ; aid, as Karl of Albe- 
marle, is known as William the Third’s favourite 
companion, and most confidential and trusted friend, 
He was the very reverse of what is usually imagined 
of a phlezmatie, unwieldy Dutchman, and in iiany 
points the antipodes of hisroval master; and though 
foreigner, ata time when the English were pecu- 
liarly jealous ofthe Dutch followers of their foreign 
sovereign, Albemarle became very popular,and a ge- 
neral favourite. [lis son, the second carland father 
of the Admiral, if less able man, even exceeded him 
inevery politeaccomplishmentand fascinating qua- 
Jitv. He was aretined daxdy of the eld school, as 
dandvisin was understood before the character had 
heen debascd and vulgarized. Of him Walpole sar- 
castically saVvs— 

* Ilis figure was genteel, his manner noble and avgree- 
able: the rest of his merit, for he had not even an e-tate, 
was the interest my Lady Albemarle had with the King, 
through Lady Yarmouth, and his sen, Lord Bury, being 
the Duke’s | William, the great Duke of Cumberland | 
chief favourite. He had all his life imitated the French 
manners, till he came to Paris, where he never conversed 
witha Lrenchiman, not from partiality to his own country- 
men, for he conversed as little with them. If good 

! 


breeding is not different from good sense, Lor? Albe- 
marle, Who might have disputed even that inaxim, at 
least knew liow to distinguish it from good nature. He 


Would bow tou his postilion, while he was ruining his tailor.” 

Lord Chesterfield thus writes of the Earl to his son, 
Philip Stanhope, who was attached to Lord Albermarle’s 
embassy ;—** Between you and me, (for this must go no 
further.) what do vou think made our friend Lord Albemarle 


rolonel of a regiment of guards, governor of Virginia, | 


xroom of the stole, aud ambassadorto Paris amounting 
wail to sixteen or seventeen thousand pounds a-year? 
Was it his birth 2? No: oa Dutch gentleman only. Was 
this estate £ No: he had none. Was it his learning, 
‘parts, is political abilities, and application {You 
fal auisWer these questions easily aud as svon as To can 
them. What was it then / Many people wonder- 
Qdbut Ldo vot. It was his air, his address, his man- 


! 
Mane 


f ime 


a favourite: and by becoming a favourite, becaine 
“that he has heen sinee. Show me any one instance 
e} ° ‘ ° e e ° - Ps j 
Where intrinsic Worth and merit, unassisted by exterior 
mplislinents, have raised any man so high.” 

Phis popular nobleman died rather suddenly in 
“4 ) ’ . } 
ats, Where he was Jong an ambassador of pa- 


! . . . 
Me. Adiniral Keppel was his second son, and 


he of titteen children. Keppel’s mother was a 

/ 5 . , P ° 

auciter of the first Duke of Riehmond, At the | 
i loie of “Aucustus Viseount hep 1, Admiral of the 


By the Pon. and Rev. 7 ias Neppel. 
ol Por ‘oe — Collaren, 


| 


"S VISCOUNT KEPPEL.* 


| age of ten, Keppel entered the navy ; and at fifteen, 


‘he was appointed to the Centurion, then command- 

-ed by Anson, whom he accompanied in his secret 
expedition against the Spanish settlements on the 
coast of South America, and in his famous vovage 
round the world. Keppel was thus bred in an excel- 
lent, but severe school, Among his early compan- 
lons Were the future Admirals, Saumarez, Parker, 
and Campbell, who all remained his steadfast friends 
throughout lifes Anson,and Sir Charles Saunders, 
both afterwards, like himself, First Lords of the 
Admiralty, though of much longer standing in 
the service, were among his warmest friends and 
patrons; and the former, at an early period, is 
sald to have foretold his future professional emi- 
Hence, 

The most minute narrative of Anson's memer- 
able circumnavigation, which forms an era’ in 
British naval history, can never want interest with 
leaevlish readers. Neppel’s kinsman and affectionate 
biographer has certainly not been able to impart 
inuch novelty to an affair so well known ; yet a few 
facts and anecdotes have been gleaned trom the 
young seaman’s journaland from ¢hat of his friend 
Saumarez, At the stormingof Payta, Mr. Keppel 


had a very narrow escape for his life, the peak of 


his jJockey-cap having been carried off ly a musket 
shot. A little prize-money Was some solace, In 
the action with the Spanish galleon, Neuwstra Se- 
nora de Cara Dange, he acted as Anson's aid-de- 
camp, and behaved so gallantly, that the Comane 
dore immediately gave him a lieutenanut’s commis- 
sion, the vacancy being occasioned hy the promlio- 
tion of his friend Saumarez to the command of the 
captured galleon. He was, after his return to 
England, appointed to the Dreadnought, and made 
Commander and Post-Captain, probably fully as 
rapidly as if he had been the sonof an obscure family, 
though not more rapidly than lis merits deserved. 
When cruizing in the Channel, and while very 
successful in making prizes, he had the misfortune 
to be shipwrecked on the French coast, and was 
nade prisoner. Tle was kindly treated, and soon 
permitted to return to England on his parole, 
and almost immediately appointed to a sixty-gun 
newship. Anson, his friendand patron,and the god- 


father of the new ship, was now a rising man, and 
Keppel partook the vale of professional prosperity ° 
It was only about this period—-1747—that a Ulll- 
form was first adopted in the navy, the ofheers and 


: ‘men till then dressing ¢ ev pleased, ste: F 
ryand dits yraces, Fle pleased, and by pleasing be- | essing as th My pl sed Instead of 


the “}lue jacket.” How Seo dear tu English “aSe0)- 
chitions, the naval uniform was at first im some 
danger of being grey, faced with red. Shortly 


after Keppel’s appointment to the tasen, peace 
| Was made by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, aud his 


ship was turned into a guard-ship; but loving active 
service,and longing foran opportunity todistinguish 
himself, by the kindness of Lord Anson he was 
appointed to his old Centurion. a “© crack man-of- 
war,” rendered famous by her previous vovaye 
round the world, During the general European 
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war the Barbary pirates had been even more active 
than in later times, and were, moreover, the a//ies 
of christian England ; but when the Algerine 
rovers violated the maxim of “honour among 
thieves,” and captured and plundered an English 
packet-vessel on her voyage home from Lisbon, 
the government resolved upon an expedition to the 
Barbary coast; and Captain Keppel, then only in 
his twenty-fourth year, was appointed at once am- 
bassador and comimander of the squadron. 
his midshipmen on this expedition was Adam, 
afterwards Admiral Lord Duncan ef Camperdown, 
between whom and the young Commodore there 
arose the warmest and most steadfast regard. 
Keppel took another shipmate at this time, des- 
tined to reach equal fame in his own walk. When 
the Centurion put into Plymouth for repairs, before 
sailing on the expedition, Keppel, at the seat of 
Lord Mount Edgecumbe, became acquainted with 
“Mr. Revnolds,” afterwards the celebrated “ Sir 
Joshua,” with whom he was so much pleased that 
he offered him a passage in the Centurion. Revy- 
nolds’ portrait of Keppel, painted on this voyage, 


and with which he took very great pains, is still | 


reckoned one of his best productions. A good en- 


graving from it forms the frontispiece to the 


Memoirs. 

teynolds accompanied the Commodore to Algiers, 
visiting by the way Lisbon, Cadiz, and several in- 
termediate places, before going to Rome. Among 
those most deeply interested in the issue of Admiral 
‘eppel’s memorable trial (or persecution) many 
years after this, was Sir Joshua Reynolds, then 
rown into high celebrity in his profession. 

Keppel conducted his negotiations with the 
Barbary States in a way that would have done 
credit to a sage, grev-headed diplomatist of three 
times his vears, and brought the affair to a satis- 
factory and honourable settlement. 

When the rupture with France of 1754 was 
impending, Keppel was appointed Commodore of a 
squadron to North America, where he was to act as 
the coadjutor of the unfortunate General Braddock. 
Mn the same day that he put to sea with his pro- 
tegé Duncan, the unexpected death of his father 
occurred in Paris. Walpole details the following 
remarkable circumstance in connexion with the 
Karl's decease, in a letter to his friend, Sir Horace 
Mann— 

[ shall relate the following, only prefacing, that I do 
believe the dream happened, and happened right, among 
the millions of dreams that do not hit. Lord Bury was 
ait Windsor with the Duke, when the express of his 
father’s death arrived ; he came to town time enough to 
ind his mother and sisters at breakfast.—‘ Lord ! child, 
-tid my Lady Albemarle, ‘ what brings you to town so 
‘arly?’ He said he had been sent for. Says she,‘ You 
are not well!’ * Yes, replied Lord Bury, * Lam; but 
alittle flustered with something Ihave heard.” * Let me 
feel your pulse,’ said Lady Albemarle. * Oh !* continued 
she, * your father is dead!’ * Lord, Madam,’ said Lord 
Bury, Show could that come into your head?) I should 
rather have imagined that you would have thought it 
Was my poor brother William, (who is just gone to Lis- 
hon for his health.) ‘* No,’ said my Lady Albemarle, * I 
know it is your father; [dreamed last night that he was 
dead, and came to take leave of me !*— and immediately 
<wooned, 


Lord Bury succeeded to the peerage, and the | 


One of 


absent Commodore was elecied in iis stead fur the 
vacated borough of Chichester. After Braddock’, 
disasters, Keppel, who had not been able to ap. 
complish much in the campaign, returned to Eng. 
land, and war being now formally declared, he Was 
appointed to the Swiftsure of seventy-four guns 
In a subsequent cruise in the Torbay, off Cape 
Iinisterre, he captured three merchant vessels anq 
a French frigate, and came home in trimnph with 
his prizes. At this time he was a mem er of 
the court-martial held on Admiral Byng. In thay 
disgraceful and most unhappy affair he behaved 
in the manner which might have been anticipated 
from a man of high professional honour, and hy. 
mane feelings. A long account is given of Byng’s 
trial, which remains one of the foulest blots of the 
reign in which it took place. 

Keppel was subsequently attached to the abor. 
tive expedition against Rochfort, commanded by 
Sir Edward Hawke, and General Conway ; ; and 


afterwards he vaniianailiol a small squadron, ap- 


pointed to cruise in the Bay of Biscay, where 
he made some captures. His next brilliant 
achievement was the capture of Goree by his 
squadron, and in which his own ship bore a con- 
spicuous part. Dunean was wounded in that action, 
After Keppel’s return to England at this time, one of 
those periodical panicsof dread of a French invasion, 
to which John Bull seems liable, seized the country, 
and Keppel was emp ‘loved in blockading the French 
ports, and shared in Tawke’s action off Ushant. 
Asan animated specimen of the Memoirs of a great 
naval chief, we would fain copy out this narrative 
of a sea engagement, but it is too long for our space, 

This fight was a brilliant affair in its own day, 
and an important triumph for England, The 
mighty armament which had caused so much 
alarm was effectually disabled, if not annihilated. 
and that by the comparatively small force of eight 
ships. In this decisive victory Keppel reaped his 
full share of glory. Among the many illustrative 
anecdotes thrown into the notes, which the biogra- 
pher has culled with care and judgment, and which 
add very much to the entertainment of the reader 
of the Memoirs, isa trait of Keppel’s friend, Camp- 
bell, who had volunteered into the service when 
an apprentice on board a small Scottish coaster; 
gallantly volunteering to go in place of the mate, 
who, when seized by the press-gang, wept bitter- 
lv at being torn from his family. In the action off 
Ushant, Campbell was Haw ke’s flag- captain, and 
was sent home with the account of the victory. He 
reached London just as the mob were still burning 
his commander, Hawke, in effigy for the failure of 
the expedition mn Mochfort 1 : but promotions were 
already talked about as the reward of the b rilliant 
victory ; and Lord Anson, in carrying ¢ ‘ampbell to 
the levee, told him the king would knight him. 

*T ken nae use that it will be to me,” was the reply. 
* But vour lady might like it,” said Anson. “ Weel, 
then,” rejoine “4 Campbell, “his Majesty may knight her. 
it he pleases.” 


ep pel had gained the esteem of Mr Pitt, (the 


ereat Earl of c hatham,) who employed him in 
| examining the defences of Belleisle, when an at 
tack was first meditated upon that island. 


When 
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the siege Was sometime afterwards undertaken, he 
was appointed Commodore of the squadron, and he 
gallantly supported the land force. Keppel’s next 
important service was at the Havannah, an expe- 
jition marked alike by glory and disaster, in 
which national triumph was hardly repaid by the 
yast amount of individual suffering. The Earl of 
Albemarle, Keppel’s brother, was Commander-in- 
chief of the land forces on the expedition. In the 
general promotion of flag-othcers which followed 
this barren and dear-hought conquest, Keppel was 
made Admiral. He had previously captured part 
of a fleet of French merchantmen, which, with 
their convoy, were nearly all secured ; and what 
was secured proved a valuable prize. He returned 
to England in time to see his sister, Lady Eliza- 
beth, married to Francis marquis of Tavistock, 
the only son of the Duke of Bedford. The Mar- 
quis died in a few years afterwards, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, universally lamented. 
Walpole gives a charming account of the wedding 
of this young pair, and the author of the Memoirs 
a pathetic relation of the early death of the 
widowed Marchioness, who did not long survive 
her husband. Thus the marriage is announced, 
and the death follows too soon :— 


“To be sure you have heard the event of this last 
week? Lord Tavistock has flung his handkerchief, and, 
except a few jealous sultanas,and some sultanas ra/ides, 
who had marketable daughters, everybody is pleased 
that the lot is fallen on Lady Elizabeth Keppel. The 
house of Bedford came to town last Friday. I supped 
with them that night at the Spanish ambassador’s. Lady 
Elizabeth was not there, nor mentioned. On the con- 
trary, by the Duchess’s conversation, which turned on 
Lady Betty Montague, there were suspicions in her 
favour. The next morning Lady Elizabeth received a 
note from the Duchess of Marlborough, insisting on see- 
ingher that evening. When she arrived at Marlborough 
House, she found nobody but the Duchess and Lord 
Tavistock. The Duchess cried, * La ! they have left the 
window open in the next room!’ went to shut it, and 
shut the lovers in too, where they remained tor three 
hours. The same night all the town was at the Duchess 
of Richmond’s. Lady Albemarle was at a tredi//e ; the 
Duke of Bedford came up to the table, and told her he 
must speak to her as soon as the pool was over. You 
may guess whether she knew a card more that she play- 
ed. When she had finished, the Duke told her he should 
wait on her the next morning, to make the demand in 
form. She told it directly to me and my niece Walde- 
grave, who was in such transport for her friend, that she 
promised the Duke of Bedford to kiss him, and hurried 
home directly, to write to her sisters. The Duke asked 
ho questions about fortune, but has since slipped a bit 
of paper into Lady Elizabeth’s hand, telling her he hoped 
his son would live, but if he did not, there was something 
for her; it was a jointure of three thousand pounds 
4-year, and six hundred pounds pin money. She has 
behaved in the prettiest manner in the world, and would 
hot appear at a vast assembly at Northumberland House, 
on Tuesday, nor at a great hay-making at_Mrs. Pitt’s, 
on Wednesday. Yesterday they all weut'to Woburn, 
and to-morrow the ceremony is to be performed.” 


After the death of her husband the Marchioness 
Was attended to Lisbon, for the recovery of her 
health, by her brother, Admiral Keppel, and one 
of her sisters, The Admiral had just been returned 
for Windsor, which he represented in several par- 
liaments. Thus writes Keppel’s bi grapher,— 


When we had last occasion to mention the name of 
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one of the most amiable and accomplished noblemen of 
his day. But a few years had passed away, and she 
was now a heart-broken widow, rapidly sinking into the 
grave from grief at her irreparable loss. 

The accident which caused this bereavement occurred 
on the 22d of March, 1767. The full extent of the 
calamity which had befallen Lady Tavistock was con- 
siderately kept from her till further concealment was 
impossible. Throughout the anguish that followed this 
sudden wrench from happiness the most unclouded, she 
Was sustained by nature, as though in pity for the post- 
humous infant to which she gave birth on the 20th of 
August. [This infant was the late Lord William Rus- 
sell, who was murdered by his servant Courvoisier. | 
The settled melancholy of the widowed mother’s heart 
appears, after the birth of the child, to have given way 
to keen sensibility and inconsolable sorrow. Change of 
air and scene was proposed, and Lisbon fixed upon as 
the spot most likely to restore the unhappy sufferer. 
The seeds, however, of an incurable disease were too 
deeply rooted for human skill or human means to eradi- 
cate. Her companions on the voyage to Lisbon were 
her sister and brother, kady Caroline Adair and Admiral 
Keppel. The following affecting incident is said to have 
occurred previously to Lady Tavistock’s departure from 
England ;—* At a consultation of the faculty, held at 
Bedford House, in August, one of the physicians, whilst 
he felt her pulse, requested her to open her hand. Her 
reluctance induced him to use a degree of gentle violence, 
when he perceived that she had closed it to conceal a 
miniature of her late husband. * Ah! Madam,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘all our prescriptions must be useless whilst 
you so fatally cherish the wasting sorrow that destroys 
you!’ *1] have kept it, she replied,‘ either in my bosom 
or my hand, ever since my dear Lord’s death ; and thus 
I must, indeed, continue to retain it, until | drop off 
after him into the welcome grave.’ ” 

The Marchioness died about a fortnight after 
landing at Lisbon, and in little more than a year 
after the decease of her husband, “the victim of 
exceeding love.” 

Admiral Keppel was a decided Whig in his 
politics, and from this and various other causes he 
fell into great disfavour at Court. One cause may 
have been, voting against the expulsion ot Wilkes 
from the House of Commons, which was a sin, 
above all others, hard to be forgiven. 

The Earl of Sandwich was now at the head of 
the Admiralty, and Keppel felt himself neglected, 
and ventured to make those remonstrances which, 
with ungenerous officials, oftener aggravate bad 
feelings than obtain justice. His decided and 
avowed disapprobation of the unnatural and un- 
wise conflict with the American colonies, could not 
tend to recommend him at head-quarters. It was 
carried so far, that while numbers of othcers, when 
war was apprehended, flocked to the Admiralty, 
offering their services, Keppel kept aloof, openly 
declaring, “ that if the necessities of the times called 
for his services, and he knew that it was the king’s 
desire, he was ready to do his duty, hut not in the 
line of America.” No sooner had the revolt of the 
colonies assumed a definite character, than prepar- 
ations of a warlike nature began to be made by 
France and Spain ; and the formidable armaments 
mustering in the French ports, at length roused the 
English government from its lethargy. The First 
Lord of the Adiniralty, the Earl of Sandwich, sent 
his friend, Sir Hugh Palliser, with a messa ge to 
Vice-Admiral Keppel, requesting, in the naine of 
the king, to know whether, in case of a continental 


this lady, it was in reference toher intended union with | war, he would accept the command of the fleet, 
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Keppel was already well aware of the petty 
jealousy and animosity of which he was the ob- 
ject, and he prudently replied,— 


That he was ready to attend and give his answer 
in person to his Majesty. He was accordingly ad- 
mitted tu a private audience, and, at the personal 
<olicitation of the King, consented to assume the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet. It was not, however, without 
some misgivings that he found himself about to trust his 
hard-earned fame to ministers whom he knew to be un- 
friendly towards him, and in whom he placed not the 
slightest confidence. These feelings were not confined 
to his own breast. His friend and cousin, the Duke of 
Richmond, seems to have had a presentiment of the 
treatment he was afterwards to receive. 

In a letter from the Duke of Richmond to his 
cousin and friend, it is remarked— 


I cannot wish you joy of having a fleet to command, 
prepared by the Earl of Sandwich, with new men and 
officers, unacquainted with each other, to risk your re- 
putation and the fate of your country upon, against a 
french and Spanish fleet, who are, I fear, much better 
prepared. At the same time, I confess I do not see how 
you could refuse your service. Let me, however, ad- 
Vise you to insist upon your own terms. No one ean be 


surprised that you should suspect a minister, whom you | 


have constantly opposed, of not giving you all the help 
he might do to a friend, withont suspecting him of 
treachery. If he has but a bad fleet to send out, ‘tis 
doing Lord Sandwich no injustice to suppose he would 
he glad to put it under the command of a 1aan whom he 
does not love, and yet whose name will justify the choice 
to the nation. 

But Keppel’s services Were not for a considerable 
time called for, He felt the neglect, and in a 
letter to his friend and party-chicf, Lord Rocking- 


self beyond every other friend T aiways spou! 
forward. i ain, my dear Lord, most tai: 
sincere, humble servant, 
A. Kipper. 
Surely the matters on the American side of the yas. 
wear «a black and dismal aspect. Loss of men, hsicsg 
and credit, seem to be all that has hitherto been the 43, 
of this once proud and flourishing nation: uz vet it 
does not seem felt by the generality of people,” Th. 
country is infatuated, 7 


The session of parliament opened with moj 
than usual acrimony. Lord Chatham vchem athy 
condemned the war, and mercilessly exposed th. 


; Weakness of the Navy. On this sore point ¢] 


Opposition put forth Admiral Keppel as their oy 
hattle-horse. Ie, it was averred, hed no contidey, « 
in the existing naval force being found equal to the 


defence of the country. lnimediate st pS Were 


Wel 
taken to place the navy on a more elective fur. 
ing; but the blind or obstinate pride ot the rf. 
vernment allowed Keppel, who was destined 1, 
the command (to which he had in every way th. 
best claim,) to draw his own conclusions as ‘o the 
probability of services being required, which they 
would fain have dispensed with had they dared, 
The government of the day possessed the happy art 
—not peculiar to it—of disgusting whoever was hes 
qualified to serve the country. dveppel wrote to 
Lord Roekingham,— 


[have been told that, although every hour may be 


iniuy, is, productive of matter not to be neglected, thar 


ham, written from Bath, to which Keppel often | 
resorted for the benefit of his health, he says, | 


January, 1777.— 

Most probably the Ko - will have no want of my ser- 
vices, and the seeming inditierence of his M-—— towards 
ine, since the first moment of my having been given to 
understand Toamight be called upon, I think, makes it 
advisable for me to keep out of town, which may help 
to show my indifference towards them in return. 

The Bishop of Exeter is at Windsor, and Sir Thomas 
Miller will be got to town by a note from any of our 
friends known to him, or « civil line from your-clf. 

If the Duke of Manchester should be in town you 
will, of course, see him. You know he is tolerably in- 
formed upon foreign matters. [ wish he may not think 
that on those subjects you don’t attend enough to his 
intelligence. I know you will exense my taking the 
liberty to hint this. 

Now for a2 word for your lieutenant ; as to his being 
in the Vietory, should [ hoist my flag, I do assure you 
that vour wishes would have the preference to every 
other person. and you should not have had the trouble 
of asking it ; but I thought it, of all others, a situation 
very unfit for the voung man, greatly too inactive 5 and 
in regard to advancement, not very promisiny. He 
cannot do better—-he cannot do so well -as by depend- 
ing upon Sir Hugh Valliser to put him forward. Per- 
haps he means him for one of his own officers, Should 
he be placed with me, Sir Hugh will have done with him ; 
now, should Sir Hugh's interest fail, and ours get bet- 
ter, he will be sure of help in a proper way, which is 
having a double chance. As Ll have now engaged my- 
self, I cannot take him: but if I could, IT should re- 
commend his not accepting my offer. Employment in 
an active ship is the most proper for him, on his first 
advancement to a commission. | flatter myself my 
reasons Will conviuce his friends so as to give them con- 
tent. I am sure your Lordship will not imagine | am 
Jauking excuses that are not sincere, because to your- 


i 


the ditferent Ministers are separated at their differert 
Vilias. The long recess of Parliament seems now pro- 
ductive of every evil, and is. in my poor opinion, a mo-t 
impeacheble matter. 

With this letter went an able memorial on the 
state of the navy, and the danvers which thyrestened 
the commerce and colonies of the country from the 
attacks of France and Spam, and from the alli- 

‘i 
i 


with the revolted 
colonies, Tia few months afierwards, eppel re 
eelved his instructions and commission 2s com- 
imander-in-chief of the Channel Flect: which he 
was disappointed to find in a very ineflective state, 
Only six ships were fit for service : seamen were 


ance Which France had borne 


searce and provisions and stores deficient. He 
found, in short, that he had been grossly deceived, 


it to have been 
laid Upok those who had placed hina Li) this Ohcrous 
situation. Under these Civcuuistances the aetion 
off Brest Was sought, and the result is matter of 
history, ‘This engagement also invelves the most 
memorable event of Keppel’s life—his trial and 
triumphant acquittal. Not merely his numerous 
personal friends, but pearly the whole service, and 
the great majority ef the nation, deeply svmpa- 
thized with a brave and able many whom it was 
attempted to vietimize, froni previous ill-will, and 
in order to conceal the Incapacity and mal-admini- 
tration of the Admiralty. The ostensible instiu- 
ment in this perseeution was Sir Jlugh Palliser, 
who commanded a division of the Channel Fleet. 
and who failed to do his duty in the action: 4 
charge which he endeavoured to throw off himec'!f 
by retorting it upon Keppel ; and which he broug)t 
forward in the newspapers, hetore any complaint 

















ist 


Sandwich was the friend 


,  <. — . ci 
heat Maas Oa dlls ComniMde.—Thablhiv the 


hail 
word in the controversy, 


of Palliser, and the personal and party enemy of 


Admiral Keppel ; and upon the vague and invidi- 
ous charge of Palliser, a court-martial was ordered. 
4s soon as this was known, Keppel's friends in the 
House of Commons moved an address to the King 
An 


mimated debate ensued, in which Neppel de- 


ty order a court-maardal upon Palliser also, 


clared 

His rerdiness to meet inquiry, and in conclusion said, 
«Thank God I am not the accuser, but the aceused. 1 
was called out to serve my country :t a very eritical 
period ; | have performed my duty to the best of my 
abilities, and whatever the issue may be, L have one eon- 
solation—that I have acted strietly io the best of my 
gdyment. | shall decline saving a svilable to the ques- 
tion, and, as TP cannot think of voting, shall quit the 
H use. 

At each period of this speech he was greeted with the 
loudest applaitse, and retired amidst the cheers of the 
whole House, accompanied by a large body of the mein- 
bers. 

Sir Joseph Mawhbey thonght the whole matter had 
the appearance of a preeoncerted scheme to ruin the 
Admiral. fle hoped and trusted that so blaek, malig- 
nant, and treacherous a step to strip one of the brightest 
naval characters this country could ever boast of, would 
weet With the honest indignation it merited, and finally 
ead to the detection of the authors of so infamons a 
project. 

In the course of this debate, Burke emphatically 
asked, “* Was this the return Admiral Neppel was to 
weet Withaftter forty years’ painful and laborious service, 
and after being in ten capital engagements, or important 
conflicts, In every one of which he had, either as pos- 
sessed of the sole command or acting in oa subordinate 
character, acquitted himself with the highest honour and 
reputation ! 
lisrank and consequenee, standing forth as the favonrite 
elected champion of his country, in the moment of dan- 
verand diffientty 2 He desived no retura but that which 
he had already earued. and was sure of receiving with- 
out diminution-- ia retura which it Was not in the power 
of the Acbnivalty to bestow or withhold- -an inward eon- 
-clonsness of having performed his duty.” 

With some little diffeulty, Keppel’s friends car- 
ried a bill for the court-inartial being held on shore, 
instead of im the usual manner. 
sreat point gained for justice. At the same time, 
twelve Admirals, at the head of whom. was Hawke, 
vent an address to the King, complaining loudly 
of the conduct of the Admiralty in ordering this 
ieiths after the alleged offence 


‘This was ene 


court-martial five 
had taken place, and Upon the charge of a person 
it the position of Palliser. The address received a 
cold and barely civil answer from the King, and 
the trial proceeded, "Phe state of the public mand 
may he gathered from W alpole’s correspondence, 
vho, in alluding to the nnpending trial, says of 
Keppel’s inother,— 

and 
the 
and 


“Poor Lady Albemarle is indeed very miserable, 
full of apprehensions, though the incredible coal of 
Navy for Adiairal Keppel crowns him with ylory: 
he didignation of mankind. aud the exeeration of Sir 
Hugh, addty the trimmph.  Pudeed. P still think Lady 

may be well founded : some slur mety be pres 
cured on hey sons and his own bad nerves and worse 
‘onstitution mauv not be able to stand agitation and sus. 


pense, 


A. S ears 


Phe public zealvand indignation foo excee ledanv- 


+h} 7 rte 
Ming that could have been anticipated, The court- 





nartial 


Sapa ; ' 
Was it an adequate return for @ person of 


often as was reauired, 


G45 





held at Portsmouth, ond thither 
flocked KKeppel’s friends and nolitical allics of all 
degrees. Among this phalanx were ihe royal 
Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester; the Dukes 
of Bolton, Riehmond, and Portland, with other 
leading Whig noblemen : and what was more im- 
portant, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, with a ereat 

The counsel were irskine, 
The memoir gives an elabo- 


Was 


iInany navel officers. 
Lee, and Dunning. 

rate and minute account of the trial, which lasted 
Much transpired, in its progress, 
honourable to the integrity and honourable feelings 


for many days. 
of the professional witnesses, who must have been 
aware that to do justice to the accused was not at 
this time the path topr iotion. 
in his ow) defence, Keppel probably had Oe id help. 
His acquittal was contidently forstold before the 
verdict was vive in. 9 < 


li hisable speech 


Gibbon, the historian, at that time a Lord of Trade in 
expectaney, Writes to Mr. Holroyd, on the 6th of Feb- 
ruury, five days before the sentence was declared : 
~ Portsmouth is no longer an object of speculation. The 
Whole stream of all men and all parties runs one way. 
Sir Hugh is disgraced, ruined, Ac., Ac., and as an old 
Wonnd has broken out again, they say he must have his 
leg ent off'as soon as he has time. Ina nightor two we 
shall be ina blaze of ilumination, from the zeal of naval 
heroes, land patriots, and tallow-chandlers: the last are 
not the least sincere.” 

When the verdict was pronounced, acclamations 
of joy burst forth in repeated peals * from the Duke 
of Cumberland to the meanest mechanic.’ The 
following touching anecdote is related— 

Among the general acelamations of Joy on the Admiral’s 
nequittal, an instance is recorded 6f a poor negro whe 
had been liberated froin slavery on the reduetion of Goree, 
and had followed Keppel to hagland. Inorder to obtain 
aw View of his deliverer, he placed himself at a window, 
close to which the procession had to pass. No sooner 
did he see Weppel, than he burst forth into the most 
extravagant rapture, exelaiming “ Gior A’mighty knowa 
my heart, 1 do love a dear Admiral! (rod bless the 
Admiral!” ‘Phese expressions, simple and artless as 
they were, attracted the attention, says the narrator, 
* of the whole procession, and coming from one so disin- 
terested were the greatest eulogy virtue could receive.” 

The public rejoicings spread from Portsmouth to 
London, where the mob testified their delight and 
exultation, by gutting a few of the houses of 
- little IKeppel’s - supposed CHEM ee and break - 
Ing a yvreat many windows, when the people of the 
house did not illuminate, or did not Uluninate so 
the time 
thst Many of the mob Ol this OCCASION were hot of 


It was said at 


the lower class; and one lady affirmed that she saw 
Mr. Pitt break her windows. The Puke of Ancaster 
vas caught among the rioters, and other noble 
persons long afterwards boasted of the share which 
they had in the assault om the Admiralty. ‘The 
theatre made theirownuse of the prevailing feeling, 
and the public-houscs assumed * Adiairal Keppel” 
fortheir tigure-head. There were ky opel buttons, 
and Keppel cock ades for the men eine Keppel Cups 
forthe ladies. The bells rung, eiuid the ships fired ; 
andthe House of Lords and that of Commons, with 
the city of London, and many other towns, voted 
addyesses of congratulation, More marvellous still, 
the Adiniral’s counsel, Dunning, returned the hand- 
seine fee enclosed to him, (two hills for £500 each, ) 
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646 LIFE OF AUGUSTUS 


and another professional gentleman, Mr. Lee, would 
accept of nothing save a portrait of the Admiral, to 
preserve asarelic orheir-loomin his family. Erskine 
did accept his £1000, but he was poor at this time, 
and he wrote a most grateful and affectionate letter 
to his client, and was ever afterwards his friend, 
his retained advocate, and warm panegyrist. At the 
next general election Keppel lost his seat for Wind- 
sor: the court notoriously interfering to defeat 
him, and to add to histriumph ; for, no sooner was 
the result known, than the freeholders of Surrey 
invited him to stand ; and though “* government,” 
he says, *“‘ moved heaven and earth,” he carried his 
election over their candidate, Mr. Onslow. Keppel 
wrote to Lord Rockingham upon this occasion— 
“The Surrey voters that came from Windsor, and 
about that place, returned with the utmost speed to an- 
nounce my Victory to the inhabitants of Windsor. The 
cannon were soon firing, and the bells ringing: and al- 
most every house was lighted. Ihave been told that his 
Majesty had said, ‘It would possibly be a busy night,’ 
and had recommended a sergeant, and twelve privates, 


with loaded arms, to patrole the streets. There was, | 


however, no riot; decency with quiet Joy prevailed. The 


noise of the cannon disturbed the Queen, which, as soon | 


as known, the well-bred citizens of Windsor, caused that 
part, which was among other marks of joy, tocease. The 
following day, the Prince of Wales and Prince Frederick 
took the most undisguised pains to express to every 
friend of mine their extreme satisfaction upon my success, 
and to one friend—I believe more than one—they said, 
‘we have had a most complete victory.’ ” 

In an eloquent letter of congratulation from 
Burke it is said— 

“The people of England have risen in my estimation. 
It is a great event for them; because it is a substantial 
encouragement tu all those who in future shall, like you, 
serve them with ability, courage, and honour, without 
regard to cabal and the little polities of a Court.” 

Keppel had long been identified with the Whig 
party, both by his opinions and the personal dislike 
of the King; and when, on the resignation of Lord 
North in 1782, the Rockingham Administration 
was formed, he was appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and was immediately afterwards crea- 
ted a Viscount, and promoted to the rank of Rear 
Admiral of the White. Rodney’s splendid victory 
over Count de Grasse shortly afterwards lent lustre 
to the naval department of the new government. 

After the death of Rockingham had broken up 
the Administration, Keppel continued in office, and 
also his friend the Duke of Richmond, though all of 
the party besides resigned. Keppel appears to have 


had good political reasons for his adhesion, and 


the party must have been of the same opinion; for 
onthe formationof the short-lived coalition ministry 
in 1783,he again returned tothe Admiralty. Of the 
coalition Administration it has been said by Moore 
in his Life of Sheridan, * that its death was worthy 
of its birth.” It fell through its inherent weakness, 
and the contempt universally felt for the motives on 
which it was formed ; though the actual or apparent 
stumbling-block was Fox’s India Bill. It is here 
stated that, 

By an extraordinary interference of the Sovereign, 
who said that he should consider any man his enemy 
who voted for the bill, it was rejected in the House of 
Lords by a majority of nineteen. 

The same night, Keppel had an audience of the King. 


He had previously appointed Mr, Adair to sup with him | 





VISCOUNT KEPPEL. 


at ten o’clock. It was past twelve before Keppel re. 


turned home. “Why, Admiral,” said Adair, * whe». 
have you been! Here have I been waiting for my sup- 
per these two hours.” Keppel replied—* I haye been 
with the King; I thought I should never have got away 
His Majesty has been most kind to me; he inquired 
about our prospects and plans, and treated me with «,, 
much openness and honesty, that I entered fully into th. 
state of affairs, with which he seemed highly pleased. 
* And you believe him?” drily asked Mr. Adair, Kep- 
pel felt hurt at the doubt. Adair contented himself With 
saying—* Well, we shall see.” Before they parted, g 
note arrived from Lord Temple, to inform Lord Keppel 
that his Majesty had no further occasion for his services. 
This was one “of those apparent marks of kindnes, 
which the King knew so well how to practise.” 


This is no bad specimen of the art called King. 


craft, in which George the Third was a tolerab|. 


proficient.” Keppel was succeeded at the Adini- 
ralty by his friend and companion in arms, Lord 
Hlowe ; and he never afterwards mingled in public 


life. Severe hardships in his early service, and at 


different periods of anactive professional life of forty 
years, had undermined his health, which for many 
years had been precarious. He was advised to 
spend the winter of 1785 at Naples, bui returned 
in the following spring to his seat in Suffolk, where 
he died in the autumn, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. The annals of the British Navy have 
since been enriched with illustrious names, and 
surpassing achievements ; but Keppel also was « 
great sea captain, and well merits to be kept in 
honourable remembrance, among the long list of 
ngland’s Naval Heroes. In summing up the 
work the biographer thus notices his illustrious 
kinsman— 

The epithet “ little,’ fondly given by the sailors to 
Keppel, denotes him to have been low of stature. In 
his early manhood, a blow received from the butt-end of 
a pistol, in a scuffle with foot-pads, fractured the bridge 
of his nose. His face, by this accident, was seriously 
and permanently disfigured ; yet the fascination of his 
smile, and the lively and benevolent expression of his 
eyes, redeemed the countenance from extreme plainness. 
The “hereditary charm ” of his demeanour has been 
mentioned already. It combined a professional honesty 
and frankness with the ease and simplicity of address 
which, if not altogether acquired, are certainly confirmed 
and perfected by intercourse with the best society. .. . 
The political opinions of Keppel were inherited from 
ancestors, who for centuries had been citizens of a free 
state, and whose descendants shared in our own revolu- 
tion of 1688. Reason and experience confirmed these 
sentiments in him ; and he was, throughout his life, the 
steady and fearless supporter of civil and religious free- 
dom, even when an opposite course, or neutrality alone, 
would have smoothed and accelerated his professional 
advancement. His darling object was, active employ- 
ment; yet, when required to serve against his unrepre- 
sented brethren on the opposite shores of the Atlantic, 
Keppel courted neglect and misrepresentation rather 
than lend his services to a cause which his feelings and 
his principles equally disapproved. 

This is high praise, for it rests upon the solid 
rock of principle. Keppel has been immortalized by 
the pen of Burke, who, upon accidentally seeing 
the portrait of the Admiral painted by Reynolds, 
took occasion in his celebrated letter to Francis 
duke of Bedford, the nephew of the Admiral, to 
make this eloquent panegyric— 


“It was painted by an artist worthy of the subject, the 


excellent friend of that excellent man from their earliest 


youth, and a common friend of us both, with whom we 
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separation. 


LIFE OF AUGUSTUS VISCOUNT KEPPEL. 


«][ ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the greatest | , 
and best men of his age, and IJ loved and cultivated him less good-will and more pride, though with far other 


accordingly. 
] was in his to the very last beat. 


at Portsmouth that he gave me this picture. With what 


He was much in my heart, and I believe 
It was after his trial 


zeal and anxious affection I attended him through that | 


nis agony of glory; what part my son in the early flush 


and enthusiasm of his virtue, and the pious passion with | 


which he attached himself to all my connexions; with | 


what prodigality we both squandered ourselves in court- 
a¢ almost every sort of enmity for his sake ! 
he felt just as I should have felt such friendship, on such 
an occasion. 
several of the first,and best, and ablest in the kingdom ; 


I believe | 


| 


| 
] 
| 


but 1 was behindhand with none of them, and I am sure | 






jived for many years without a moment of coldness, of | that if, to the eternal disgrace of this nation, and to the 
erishness, of jealousy, or of jar, to the day of our final 


total annihilation of every trace of honour and virtue in 
it, things had taken a different turn from what they did, 
I should have attended him to the quarter-deck with no 


feelings, than I partook of the general flow of national 
joy that attended the justice that was done to his virtue.” 


Though the examination which the Rev. Mr. 
Keppel has made, of the many valuable collections 
of private papers to which he had access, has elicited 
less connected with his subject and the times of 
Keppel than might have been expected, his work 


"| forms a worthy testimony to the character ofa dis- 
[ partook, indeed, of this honour, with | 5 8 Wortny Sesttmony «1 


tinguished Naval Commander, and also an impor- 
tant addition to British Naval Biography. 


FASHIONABLE SENATORS. 


Dvrine the unreformed Millennium of borough- 
mongering, the Most High Court of Parliament was 
constantly reviled by the press as a mart of cor- 


ruption and jobbery ; wherein seats were bought 


and votes offered to sale, till the House of Com- 
mons became a by-word of disgrace with all other 
Houses. 
of late been too extensively brought to light to 
need further exposition—But there are minor 
abuses, the results of such elections, to which the 
laws of the land can vield no redress, and which 
have all the stronger claim to exposure. 


‘yy . . , . | 
The briberies of borough Election have 


Though the time may be at an end when “the | 


most sweet voices” of aspiring Senators were 
purchaseable by the perquisites of office, a coronet 
ora riband,—though the practical portion of the 
House may be reénforced by the acquisition of 
active men of business, who, but for the Reform 
Bill, had never found themselves classed among the 
representatives of the people, there still exists a 
glittering fry, a species of senatocracy,—the min- 
hows over which these Tritons rise superior,— 
hoy-members placed in parliament by their nuble 
relatives, as a sort of preparatory school to the 
Eton of the Upper House ;—or honourable younger 
brothers, and lads of fortune, who aspire to a con- 
sistency and position in society, through the medium 
of parliamentary distinction. These, the awkward 
squad, or chorus of the House, form a_ serious 
irawback on the march and respectability of public 
vusiness. Restless, impatient, their idle vacuity 
of mind forestalls, by a murmur or a titter, the 
working out of arguments, whenever they do not 
retreat to the gallery from the graver progress 
of debate to doze away the digestion of their dinner, 
*r wander to and fro in the lobbies in fidgety an- 
‘icipation of the division. They are not only the 
Worst speakers, but the worst listeners in the world ; 
—disrespectful, through the superficiality of their 
perceptions, and curious only concerning the ir- 
regularities and incidental! interruptions of a debate. 
For them the “ Order, order!” of the Speaker has 
nore interest than the expositions of Peel or 
Gladstone, the wit of Charles Buller, or the elo- 
quence of Macaulay. 


_ “Occasional Poems,” or pap-boat pamphlete, printed 


For what purpose, h may be inquired, do such 
flutterers force their way into parliament, to the 
exclusion of good men and true? Verily, all these 
boy-members are altogether vanity !—Parliament 
is the pea-stick towhich their trailing insignificance 
must be tied to upraise it from the ground! As 
members of parliament, they expect to be admitted 
into W hite’s or Brookes’, otherwise sealed against 
their approach. As members of parliament, they 
are honoured by invitations to fashionable dinner- 
parties, to which their beardless inanity might not 
otherwise pretend. It is true, on the other hand, 
that they renounce the opera on Tuesday nights, 
besides many of the best balls of the season ° and 
even Almacks, in the event of an adjourned debate. 
Still, they gain in consequence more than they 
abjure in pastime. Compressed in the throng of 
abler men, they mechanically acquire the jargon of 
parliamentary intelligence, and amass a host of 
anecdotes that would never otherwise reach their 
ears. Witless echoes of wit,—uninstructed retailers 
of able argument,—as members of the Senatocracy, 
they are compelled to attend public meetings, to 
form a portion of literary or scientific institutions, 
to affect discretion in their follies, and decency in 
their weaknesses. The magic letters M.P., in 
short, 

“(rive to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name!” 

Far more deleteriousto the progress of public busi- 
ness do they become, when afflicted with the ambi- 
tion of distinguishing themselves by more than 
crossing thethresholdofthe Lower House. If smitten 
with a taste for speaking, they become an incum- 
brance indeed! Witness their puny, yet laboured 
harangues; asa peg for the suspension of which, they 
are forced to get up stalking-horse motions,—(even 
as a certain four-and-twenty-pounder Review ap- 
pended its able essay on the Anglo-Saxons to a new 
edition of Hume’s History of England ;) whereas, 
but for the facilities afforded by senatorial privilege 
to monster their nothings to empty benches and 
the reporters’ gallery, these convulsions of teething 
statesmen would exhibit themselves in the form of 
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at their own expense on hot-pressed paper, and 
duly presented to their cirele of private triends and 
literary putters, “from the author ;’—an innocent 
effusion of vanity innoxious to any mortal living, 
and a happy safety-valve to the high- -pressure 
boilers of vanity. If, as is generally admitted to 
be the case, the conscript fathers of the senate direct 
their eloquence to the enlightenment of thie country, 
rather than of each other, standing in their place 
a penne, —as a signal-master beside the tele- 
greph which is to convey tidings of the fate of 


Ont ee ae ga 


Le publicity of the press, convincing England and its 
} colonies, that if from four you take three, there 
vad remains two: or that the income tax of to-day will 
ree a | net the same returns as the income tax levied upon 
{ ; i a reduced currency forty the polite 
; prattlers of the schatocracy direct their Hinisy CX- 
position of— 

What oft was thought but ne’er so ill express‘d, 
exclusively to the exclusives ;—/. ¢. the fashionable 
ee coteries, Whose petty praise Is petty fame. 

a. All this might be passed over as unimportant, 


Vears ALY, 


Mn or perhaps regarded as an iimprovement on the 
fe! ; minor ambitions of barouche-driving or steeple- 
Mok: chasing, did it not involve the destinies of millions, 
be my —and influence the happiness here, and perhaps 
ke hereafter, of mankind. Vor though it be more than 


probable that the represcutatives of those boroughs 
for which the parties to whom we allude obtain 
their seats, be they whom they might, would vote 


FASHIONABLE 


alice to some distant port,—and, by means of the | 


—terests may be 
i lessness of the species. 


SENATOR, 

precisely according to the same political bias. i 
does not follow that because exercising no direc: 
influcnce in divisions, their presence in parliament 
exercises hone upon the tone and order of debate. 
No one ever vet attended a pub ‘lic wuction of Valu. 
able property, without experiencing involuntary 
regret and compunction at the reckless disregay) 
evinced at the dispersion, waste, and spoliatiny, 
produced by the indifference of the bidders, al 
the carelessness of the auctioneer; ner ean thos 
who view for the first time the slipshod tone ¢¢ 
discussion induced hy the impatience of the ieee 
members, doubt for a moment that important te 
sacrificed to the irnitahility or lig 
To their abscirce frome the 


? 


the voung and tashionsl), 


Upper House, where 
rarely find themselves on duty, inay be attributed, 
quite as much as to the distinct nature of the fune- 
tions of the Tlouse ot Peers, the different order of 


| debating.~-The manner of transacting business jy 


the committees of the Upper House, more especial- 
lv, is mainiy attributable to the desire of rational 
expedition produced by the less petulant nature of 
their composition. Let it not be supposed that we 
are ignorant of the existence of many valuable 
members in the large class we have presumed to 
arraign, and whom it would be invidious to specify, 
But we must still persist in separating from the 
august wisdom of parliament, the representatives 
of a place, which sends more menrbers thither than 


the eity of London, viz. the Limbo or Vasin, 


4 
At SPORTS OF THE SAINTS, 
¥ Lie B 
i. im Tur Reverend Ichabod Beresford, Mor the reverend gentlemen you mention — 
ay ue A strenuous fowler before the Lord, Mlourist’d—poor souls—betore the invention 
ek] Left, at break of day, his Rectory-lonse, Of high-glazed powder and patent caps, 
4 " ) To beat, o’er moor end mountain, for grouse. Which may account for the thing, perhaps. 
if f i But as he went forth on that pleasant mission, But though you and I have never heard 
ah | A Methodi-t preacher of low condition, Ofauy Apostle winging his bir: 1, 
ae Presumed to take him roundly to task You cannot deny, my stiff prectsian, 
ii About his gun and his powder-flask :-- The good old saints were mach giwn to fishing: 
i . Inquiring, in an ironical tone, And ill bet you a sporting rump and dozen, 
ie Which of the twelve Apostles were known That st. Peter himself, or St. Peter's cousin, 
ea A-brushing the early dews away Were he now on earth, bevond any doubt, 
sh | After such feathered game to stray. Would throw a fly, now and then, at a trout 
Pen Instead of reserving their charge, to level Or this breezy morning, for all your gammon. 
i ' F At that old rearing lion, the devil. World he angling, rh perh: ips, in the Boyne—fo for 
Bae ‘Town, said the Reverend Ichabod, sulinen ! 
wif “What you say is true, thergh by no meaus odd; [Zz\ak. 
ib 
A i LINES 
= | 
ney: ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER HAVING DRAWN A PORTRAIT OF CALLIOPE, THE CHIEF OF TILE NING MUSES. 
4 
Ca The winged muse, like fabled Fawn, Whilst every charm to Beauty known, 
i% W hen : young and sees in classic shades, Where Beauty bright may still be seen, 
TS Would wake before the dewy dawn, Her fairy hand has sweetly thrown 
tak To gambol with the mountain maids. \round the young celestial queen. 
a: | And oft my thoughts have tried in vain | \ brow of pearl. “mid antburn hair, 
P mF To paint with equal grace and truth Which, curling. hangs in locks so fine ; 
a ; Some faint resemblance of her then, And rosy lips, and cheeks as far, 
i oo When in the spring-time of her youth. And eyes that beam with love divine. 
u But what wy mind could ill portray, (surely sweet Christina knew, 
if Christina's pencil soon si ipplie , That when she sketch'd i this winning elf, 
we And bloosime. as at dawn of d She all the while but only drew 
i . The min-trel maid salutes y b nictare of her pret 
ae 
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REPORT ON THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE LABOURING 


POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


Ir would not be easy to overrate the importance 


of this Report ; nor would it be possible to wade | 


through its painful and often revolting details, un- 
less one were sustained by the fervent hope that 
great good must issue, and that speedily, from the 
extensive, laborious, and well-conducted inquiry of 
which it gives a luminous view. The Report is 
drawn up by Mr. Chadwick, the secretary to the 
Board of Poor-law Commissioners, which body had 
heen directed by the late Government to make the 
necessary inquiries, and transmit the results to the 
Home Secretary. The task was not accomplished 
until very lately, and after Sir James Graham had 
taken the place of Lord John Russell. But this 
change makes no difference whatever in the nature 
of the information collected ; nor will it, we should 
hope, in the measures that ought to be based upon 
that information, and the many useful suggestions 
by which it is accompanied. ‘The more important 
and comprehensive of these suggestions are made by 
Mr. Chadwick himself; and as the Tory Government 
enjoys greater facilities for carrying useful mea- 
sures than its predecessor, we are willing to be- 
lieve that, in this case, earnest inclination will not 
be wanting; since the improvement of the condition 
of the “‘ dangerous classes,”’ while it takes nothing 
out of the pockets of those whom the Government 
exists to gratify, must greatly add to their security. 
Though the people may continue to be mulcted as 
severely as ever in their bread, there will probably 
be no objection to their obtaining better water in 
more copious measure, and better ventilation, unless 
indeed that may interfere with the window tax. 
This General Report isan analysis of the nume- 
rous local reports that have heen transmitted to 
the Poor-law Commissioners from many <ifterent 
quarters : from the Assistant Commissioners ; the 
Boards of Guardians in the several Unions of Eng- 
land and Wales ; from well-qualified medical prac- 
titioners in many towns; and from engineers, 
architects, clergymen, and other intelligent per- 
sons, who have paid particular attention to the 
condition of the working classes generally, and es- 
pecially to that of the miserable poor. Several of the 
local reports, now collected into a volume, we have 
already seen ina detached form, and have formerly 
noticed. But Mr. Chadwick does not confine 
himself to them. He has gone to other coun- 
tries, and has brought forward, from many 
sources, whatever may best illustrate his facts or 
enforce his arguments. Altogether, there was 
hever, perhaps, a more minute and ample body of 
testimony collected on any similar subject. If 
painful, and, at first sight, almost appalling, the 


. 





1. Report to her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, from the Poor-law Commission- 
*rs, On an Inquiry into the Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Population of Great Britain. One volume 
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II. Local Reports on the Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Population of Scotland, &c. &c. 8vo. Pp. 335. 
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view which the Report exhibits of the moral and 
physical condition of the great body of the labour- 
ing population (rural as well as urban) is unhap- 
pily not more new to those conversant with the 
condition of the poor than it is lamentable. W hat- 
ever may be the cause, or combination of causes— 
and we do not mean at present to investigate them 
—there is no question that the condition of the 
great hody of the labouring class has deteriorated 
within the last thirty vears, and that in every point 
embraced in this Report, whether in their dwellings, 
their food, their habits, or their health. The ostensi- 
ble object is sanitary, the phy sical condition of the 
poor, and the rate of mortality ; comprehending 
every point of an inquiry of which the grand object 
ought, in the first place, to be removal of the phy- 
sical barriers to improvement ; for, as is here justly 
said, without these preparatory measures, * moral 
agencies have but a remote chance of success.’’ 
It is stated, and in short proved, that the scavenger, 
the drainer, the mason, the carpenter, the plumber, 
&c.,must precede the schoolmaster; and thus render 
the surgeon almost a supernumerary among a well- 
conditioned population. 

Of the many painful facts that meet us in this 
Report, none are perhaps so revolting as the ac- 
counts of the brutalized feelings and manners of a 
portion of the working people, and, we would fain 
hope, an inconsiderable portion ; though it is horri- 
ble to conceive that wretches so degraded as some of 
the colliers and others are represented should be 
found existing in a civilized country. Savage life 
has nothing to match in atrocity some of the traits 
given of the domestic manners of individuals among 
the Scotch colliers ; nor of filth and degradation, 
equal to that of the denizens of the worst places of 
London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, and other 
large and flourishing towns and * centres of civi- 
lisation.” From the Report of Dr. Scott Alison, 
upon the sanitary condition and general economy 
of the colliery districts of Haddingtonshire, and 
particularly of the village of Tranent, we learn that 
the average earnings of a collier’s family is from 
30s, to 40s, a-week ; which they waste, while living 
in a state of filth, misery, and low, brutal debauch- 
ery that savage life could not parallel. Fever is 
never a year without paying these people, and 
others of like habits, a visit ; nor, from the prevail- 
ing filth and wretched dwellings, is this surprising, 
Kew places suffered so much from cholera as 
Tranent. The village is dirty and ill-drained, with 
dunghills cherished before every door, emitting the 
most pestilent effluvia. But thisis not peculiar to 
Tranent, nor to the colliers. A medical man, the 
Provost of Inverness, thus characteristically writes 
of his constituents. “Inverness is a nice town, 
situated in a most beautiful country, and with 
every facility for cleanliness and comfort. The 
people are, generally speaking, a nice people ; but 

| their sufferance of nastiness is past endurance, 
3G 
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Contagious fever is seldom ever absent.” 


midden | Anglicé, dunghill] is the chief object of | 
the humble ; and though enough of water, for pur-_ 


poses of cleanliness, may be had with very little 
trouble, still their ablutions are seldom. Afucé, in- 
doors and out of doors, must be their portion. 
When cholera prevailed in Inverness, it was more 
fatal than in almost any other town of its popula- 
tion in Britain.” 

Particular districts of London, Glasgow, Idin- 


even a worse condition of filth than either ‘Tranent 
or Inverness. The exceptions to the rule are few 
and far between ; the cases occur everywhere, and 
under every variety of circumstance. The Report 


of Mr. Howell, (one of the Council of the Society of | Naas? ! 
” . | gers, varying in number from one or two, to six or eight 


Civil Engineers, ) of the state of his own parish in | 


London, and that of Dr. Neill Arnott, on the closes, | 


wynds, and back streets of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
we could not, without exciting needless disgust, 


transfer to our pages; acircumstance which makes it 


but the more imperative that the whole truth should 
be known to those who are to administerthe remedy. 
We may, however, venture upon the conclusion : 


| 


“ The interiors of these houses corresponded with their | 


exteriors. We saw half-dressed wretches crowding to- 
gether to be warm; and in one bed, though in the middle 


of the day, several women were imprisoned under a 
blanket, because as many others, who had on their backs 
all the articles of dress belonging to the party, were then 
The picture is so shocking 
that, without ocular proof, one would be disposed to 
doubt the possibility of the facts; and yet there is, per- 
haps, no old town in Europe that does not furnish paral- 
Loudon, before the great fire of 1666, had 
few drains, and had many such scenes; and the conse- | 


out of doors in the streets. 


lel examples. 


quence was a pestilence occurring at intervals of about 
twelve years, each destroying, at an average, about a 
fourth of the inhabitants.” 


Glasgow is fearfully preéminent in whatever 


marks a neglected and degraded population. 


Bad drainage and defective sewerage, and want of 
effectual cleansing for the streets, but especially the 
lanes, courts, and alleys, are common to both king- 
From_ these 
causes alone, many towns and villages, otherwise 
healthfully situated, are never free from contagious 
As an example, Windsor is 
found in this condition in the immediate vicinity 


doms, and pervade every district. 


fever, small-pox, Xc. 


of the palace. 
Nothing in this body of evidence is more com- 


pletely made out than that bad drainage and bad 
ventilation, even without overcrowding, is a strong 
and permanently exciting cause of fever. Greenock 
is most favourably situated for health, and is well 
supplied with water ; but, by the Report of Dr. 
Laurie, from bad drainage, want of means of 
cleansing the streets, and the accumulation of dung- 
hills in the courts and lanes, contagious fever is 


never long out of the town. As respects salubrity 


of natural situation existing along with filth and 


contagious disease, Greenock finds counterparts in 


Edinburgh, Inverness, and hundreds of other places 


in England as well asScotland. “The cottage homes 
of England!” stand beautiful in poetry, with their 
whitewashed walls, and porches wreathed with vines 
and roses ; but let us, with the doctor, look within : 

“The cottages are in general built more with a view to 


“ The | the per centage of the landlord than to the accommoda. 


tion of the poor. The joiner’s work is ill performed: 
admitting by the doors, windows, and even floors, air in 
abundance, which, however, in many cases, is not disad. 
vantageous to the inmates. The houses generally cop. 
sist of three apartments, viz. the day-room, into whic} 
the street-door opens, and two bed-rooms, one above the 
other. There is likewise beneath the day-room a cellar 
let off either by the landlord or tenant of the house, to 4 
more improvident class of labourers; which cellar, in 4). 
most all cases, is small and damp, and often crowded 
with inhabitants to excess. These cellars are, in my 


burgh, Bath, and many other large towns, are in  0P!ion, the source of many diseases, particularly 2a. 


tarrh, rheumatic affections, and tedious cases of typhus 
mitior, which, owing to the overcrowded state of the 
apartment, occasionally pass into typhus gravior. I neeq 
scarcely add that the furniture and bedding are in keep- 
ing with the miserable inmates. The rooms above the 
day-room are often let separately by the tenant to lod. 


individuals in each; their slovenly habits, indolence, and 
consequent accumulation of filth, go far to promote the 
prevalence of contagious and infectious diseases. 

“The houses already alluded to front the street; but 
there are houses in back courts still more unfavourably 
placed, which also have their cellars, and their tenants 
of a description worse, if possible. There is commonly 
only one receptacle for refuse in a court of eight, ten, or 
twelve densely-crowded houses. In the year 1836-7, | 
attended a family of thirteen, twelve of whom had typhus 
fever, without a bed, in the cellar, without straw or tim- 
ber shavings—frequent substitutes. They lay on the 
floor, and so crowded, that I could scarcely pass between 
them. In another heuse I attended fourteen patients; 
there were only two beds in the house. All the patients, 
as lodgers, lay on the boards, and, during their illness, 
never had their clothes off. I met with many cases in 
similar conditions, yet amidst the greatest destitution 
and want of domestic comfort, I have never heard, dur- 
ing the course of twelve years’ practice, a complaint of 
inconvenient accommodation.” 


But these are town residences—those of that 


great and wealthy emporium of commerce, Liver- 
pool ; let us turn to the rural cottages of England, 


| 


the dwellings, not of colliers and miners, but of 
husbandmen—the happy peasantry. 

Dr. Gilly of Norham, in a little tract to which 
we alluded with approbation when it appeared, thus 


describes the dwellings of his humble neighbours 
_and parishioners, for whom he pleads with their 


masters and the landed gentry, whose estates the 
wretched hovels of the peasantry utterly disgrace. 


“The chimneys have lost half their original height, 
and lean on the roof with fearful gravitation. The raft- 
ers are evidently rotten and displaced; and the thatch, 
yawning to admit the wind and wet in some parts, and 
in all parts utterly unfit for its original purpose of giving 


| protection from the weather, looks more like the top of 4 


, 
! 


dunghill than of a cottage. 

“Such is the exterior; and when the hind comes to 
take possession, he finds it no better than a shed. The 
wet, if it happens to rain, is making a puddle on the 
earth floor. (This earth floor, by the bye, is one of the 
causes to which Erasmus ascribed the frequent recur- 
rence of epidemic sickness among the cotters of England 
more than 300 years ago. It is not only cold and wet, 
but contains the aggregate filth of years, from the time 
of its first being used. The refuse and dropping of meals, 
decayed animal and vegetable matter of all kinds, which 
has been cast upon it from the mouth and stomach, these 
all mix together and exude from it.) Window-frame 
there is none. There is neither oven, nor copper, BO 


| grate, nor shelf, nor fixture of any kind ; all these things 


‘encounter before they can put this shell of a hut i 


he has to bring with him, besides his ordinary articles © 
furniture. Imagine the trouble, the inconvenience, 4” 


the expense which the poor fellow and his wife have 
nte 
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anything like a habitable form. This year 1 saw a 
family of eight—husband, wife, two sons, and four 
daughters—who were in utter discomfort, and in de- 
nair of putting themselves in a decent condition, three 
or four weeks after they had come into one of these 

yels. In vain did they try to stop up the crannies, 
and to fill up the holes in the floor, and to arrange their 
furniture in tolerably decent order, and to keep out the 
weather. Alas ! what will they not suffer in the winter ! 
There will be no fireside enjoyment for them. They may 
huddle together for warmth, and heap coals on the fire ; 
but they will have chilly beds and a damp hearth-stone ; 
and the cold wind will sweep through the roof, and win- 
dow, and crazy door-place, in spite ofall their endeavours 
to exclude it. 

« The general character of the best of the old-fashioned 
hind’s cottages in this neighbourhood is bad at the best. 
They have to bring everything with them—partitions, 


window-frames, fixtures of all kinds, grates, and a sub- | 


stitate for ceiling ; for they are, as I have already called 
them, mere sheds. They have no byre for their cows, 
nor styes for their pigs, no pumps or wells, nothing to 
promote cleanliness or comfort. The average size of 
these sheds is about 24 by 16. They are dark and un- 
wholesome. The windows do not open; and many of 
them are not larger than 20 inches by 16 ; and into this 
place are crowded 8, 10, or even 12 persons. 


Upon a former occasion, in an article * on the 


Poor-laws of Scotland, the wretched abodes of the | 


peasantry in the finest and most highly improved 
agricultural districts of Scotland, were pretty fully 
described ; but Mr. Wilson, surgeon of Lochmaben, 
enables us to add a new group to the picture. 

“In Lochmaben, they are surrounded by low meadow 
lands subject to frequent inundations, marshes and lakes, 
with dunghills and pools of dirty water, in which vege- 
table substances are soaked for the purpose of making 


manure on all sides of the dwellings. These houses, | 


similar to the dwellings of the generality of the labour- 
ing classes, consist of a building 30 feet in length by 16 
feet in breadth within the walls; the floor is formed of 
clay ; ceiling, if any, generally formed by spars of wood 


laid close together, and covered with dry turf; one front | 


door and two front windows. This building is usually 
occupied by two families, entering by the same door ; 
the partitions are formed by the back of the beds, which 
will be best understood by describing them as wooden 


boxes open on one side; the windows rarely are made to | 


open, so that they are ventilated by the door; but having 
little fuel, the door must be kept shut to maintain 
warmth, and the chimneys being badly constructed, the 
dwelling is often full of smoke. Potatoes are often kept 
under the beds. There are no proper receptacles for 
filth attached to the houses.” 


As a specimen of the English cottages, we take 
the following from the fine county of Dorset, and a 
neighbourhood in which typhus and synochus 
luevitably abound. 


Most of the cases of synochus occurred under circum- 
‘tances favourable to its production ; most of the cot- 
tages being of the worst description, some mere mud 
hovels, and situated in low and damp places, with cess- 
pools or accumulations of filth close to the doors. The 
wud floors of many are much below the level of the 
road, and in wet seasons are little better than so much 
‘lay. The following shocking case occurred in my 
practice :—In a family, consisting of six persons, two 
had fever; the mud floor of their cottage was at least 
one foot below the lane ; it consisted of one small room 
ouly, in the centre of which stood a foot-ladder reaching 
‘o the edge of a platform which extended over nearly 
mne-half of the room, and upon which were placed two 
‘eds, with space between them for one person only to 
‘tand, whilst the outside of each touched the thatch. 








| Tait’s Magazine for November and December 1810. 
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' The head of one of these beds stood within six inches of 
the edge of the platform, and in this bed one of my un- 
_ fortunate patients, a boy about eleven years old, was 
_ sleeping with his mother, and in a fit of delirium jumped 
| over the head of his bed and fell to the ground below, a 
height of about seven feet. The injury to the head and 
| spine was so serious that he lived a few hours only after 
'the accident. In a cottage fit for the residence of a 
| human being this could not have occurred. In many of 
| the cottages, also, where synochus prevailed, the beds 
stood on the ground-floor, which was damp three parts 
of the year; scarcely one had a fire-place in the bed- 
room, and one had a single small pane of glass stuck in 
the mud wall as its only window, with a large heap of 
wet and dirty potatoes in one corner. Persons living in 
such cottages are generally very poor, very dirty, and 
usually in rags, living almost wholly on bread and pota- 
toes, scarcely ever tasting animal food, and consequently 
highly susceptible of disease, and very unable to contend 
with it. Iam quite sure if such persons were placed in 
good, comfortable, clean cottages, the improvement in 
themselves and children would soon be visible, and the 
exceptions would only be found in a few of the poorest 
and most wretched, whos perhaps, had been born in a 
mud hovel, and had lived in one the first 30 years of 
| their lives. 
Mr. John Fox, the medical officer who makes 
| this report, concludes thus— 

“7 think there cannot be a doubt, if the whole of the 
wretched hovels were converted into good cottages, with 
a strict attention to warmth, ventilation, and drainage, 
and a receptacle for filth of every kind placed at a 
proper distance, it would not only improve the health of 
the poor by removing a most prolific source of disease, 
and thereby most sensibly diminish the rates ; but I am 
convinced it would also tend most materially to raise 
the moral character of the poor man, and render him 
less susceptible to the allurements of the idle and 
| wicked.” 

The Reports of nearly all the medical officers 
belonging to the Unions concur in stating that the 
ordinary dwellings of the poor are as fatal to 
‘health as to the formation and maintenance of 





| good habits. The rents of these places, and of old 
'and dilapidated houses divided into numerous 
dwellings, each overcrowded, is, at the same time, 
in general excessively high, though they may not 
always be very regularly paid. In Greenock, 
“lands” of houses, of several stories in height, 
are divided into flats, and let out to the poor in 
one or two rooms. According to Dr. Laurie— 


The rent of these rooms varies from £2, 10s. to £7; 
the average size of each room, I should think, would be 
from eight to nine feet square, and about the same mea- 

‘sure in height. The demand for this class of houses is 
| very great, which induces the landlords to take such 
high rents. 

I have a district, as a deacon, in one of the parishes, 
and the hovels (one cannot call them houses) inhabited 
by some of the paupers in this district, are such abodes 
of wretchedness that few could imagine that such places 
were to be found in a Christian community. 

There is one poor man who was under my care in the 
hospital with asthma for six months, he was dismissed 
as incurable, and is now living with his wife and seven 
children in a dark room on the ground-floor, more fit for 
a coal-cellar than a human being: it is lighted by a 
fixed window, about two feet square; the breadth of 
the room is only four feet, and the length eight. There 
is only one bed for the whole family, and yet the rent of 
this hole is £5. 

Still these houses are in such request, that at last 
term one of the paupers living in a similar place was 
out-bid as to the rent by another person. He could get 
no other house, and for a week he slept with his wife 
and three children in his pig-stye : he had ultimately to 
eck a house in a neighbourmg village. 
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The rents of hovelsin England are often equally 


enormous, 

In one cul-de-sac, in the town of Leeds, there are 34 
houses; and in ordinary times, there dwell in these 
houses 340 persons, or ten to every house ; but as these 
houses are many of them receiving-houses for itinerant 
labourers, during the periods of hay-time and harvest, 
and the fairs, at least twice that number are then here 


congregated. The name of this place is the Boot and 


Shoe-yard, in Kirkgate, a location from whence the | 


Commissioners removed, in the days of the cholera, 75 
cart-loads of manure, which had been untouched for 
years, and where there now exists a surface of human 
execrement of very considerable extent, to. which these 





impure and unventilated dwellings are additionally ex- | 


posed. This property is said to pay the best annual in- 
terest of any cottage property in the borough. 

Of certain wretched tenements, in every respect 
wretched, in the metropolitan Union of White- 
chapel, Mr. John Liddle, after he had described the 
deplorable condition of the inmates, was asked— 


“How do they get such water as they use /-—They 
get it for the most part from a plug in the courts. I 
cannot say whether it is the actual scarcity of water, or 
their reluctance to feich it, but the effect is a searcity of 
water. When I have occasion to visit their rooms, | 
find they have only a very seanty supply of water in 
their tubs. When they are washing, the smell of the 
dirt mixed with the soap is the most offensive of all the 
amells I have to encounter. They merely pass dirty 
linen through very dirty water. 
itself, when so washed, is very offensive, and must have 
an injurious effect on the health of the occupants. The 
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plentiful around them, often aggravates their other 
miseries. In many places all classes of people 
suffer, either from the deficient supply, or the bad 
quality of water, or from both conjoined. On this 
head Mr. J. H. Burton, Advocate, of Edinburgh, 
who was employed by the Board to report upon the 
state of the laws of Scotland regarding the publie 
health, the abatement of nuisances, and so forth 
makes the following important statement:— 


“T have reason to believe that in many parts of Seos. 
land the want of a good supply of water is one of the 
most material impediments to the furtherance of cleanly 
habits among the working people. Besides the jm. 
mediate evils of a narrow supply, much time is wasted 
and many bad habits are acquired by those who have to 
wait their turn at the wells in a time of drought. Dap. 
dee, Stirling, Dunfermline, Lanark, and Arbroath, are 
all, | believe, imperfectly supplied. The community of 
Dundee have spent about £30,000 in a contest between 
the supporters of two contending water-bills; and ] 
understand that an Act, which was passed about three 
years ago, has been found incapable of being put jn 
operation.” 


It is clear, that while water has to be waited for, 
or carried from even a short distance, it will never 
he sought after by the labouring poor, in anything 


like the measure necessary to cleanliness. 


The smell of the linen | 


filth of their dwellings is excessive, so is their personal | 


When they attend my surgery, [ am always 
When [ am coming 


filth. 


obliged to have the door open. 


down stairs from the parlour, I] know at the distance of 


a flight of stairs whether there are any poor patients in 
the surgery. Any one who attends on the relief days of 
the out-door relief may satisfy himself as to the personal 
condition of these parties. 

“ Are the courts in which the labouring classes reside, 
in your district, paved or cleansed ’?—They are not 
flagged, they have a sort of pebbles; they are always 
wet and dirty. The people, having no convenience in 
their houses for getting rid of waste water, throw it 
down at the doors. If I east my eye over the whole 
district at this moment, | do not think that one house 
for the working classes will be found, in which there is 
such a thing as a sink for getting rid of the water. 

“What are the rents paid for these descriptions of 
tenements ?—-I am informed, very high rents. I am in- 
formed that this description of property pays a better 
per centage than any other description of property.— 
My impression is, that it pays as much as 20 per cent. 
in many instances.” 

This evidence exhibits the common condition of large 
masses of habitations, even in the metropolis, where 
there are so many competing companies. 

In connexion with this we must not forget to 
notice that, in one case, (in the Stockport Local 
Act.) power is given to the commissioners of the 
town to compe! the owners of cottages, let to the 
poor, to provide a good supply of water to their 
tenants. And this is so far good, where more can- 
not be obtained; and where not only an abundant 
supply of water, but proper machinery for ventila- 
tion, and means of directly carrying off all impu- 
rities by water-closets in connexion with the street 
drains, are not adopted. We shall afterwards see 
with what manifest advantage,evenin an economical 
point of view, the thorough and perfect improve- 
ment of the poorest of the poor, in these respects, 
would be attended. <A deticient supply of water 
in the dwellings of the poor, even where water is 


The Per. Whitewell Elwin, the chaplain of the Bath 
Union, gives the following illustration of the habits of 
many of the working population even in that city, 
which is well supplied with water :— 

* A man had to fetch water from one of the publie 
pumps in Bath, the distance from his house being about 
a quarter of a mile,—‘ It is as valuable,’ he said, ‘ag 
strong beer. We can't use it for cooking, or anything 
of that sort, but only for drinking and tea.’ ‘ Then 
where do you get water for cooking and washing ?’— 
‘Why, from the river. But it is muddy, and often 
stinks bad, because all the filth is carried there.’ ‘Do 
you then prefer to cook your victuals in water which is 
muddy and stinks, to walking a quarter of a mile to 
fetch it from the pump ?’—‘ We can’t help ourselves, 
you know. We could not go all that way for it.’ There 
are many gentlemen’s houses in the same district in 
which the water is not fit for cooking ; aud T know that 
much privation and inconvenience is undergone to avoid 
the expense of water-carriage. I have often wondered 
to see the shifts which have been endured, rather than 
he at the cost of an extra pail of water, of which the 
price was three halfpence. With the poor, far less 
obstacles are an absolute barrier, because no privation 
is felt by them so little as that of cleanliness. The pro- 
pensity to dirt is so strong, the steps so few and easy, 
that nothing but the utmost facilities for water can act 
as a counterpoise ; and such is the love of uncleanliness, 
when once contracted, that no habit, not even drunken- 
ness, is so difficult to eradicate.” 

In most towns, and certainly in the larger manufac- 
turing towns, those members of a family who are of 
strength to fetch water are usually of strength to be 
employed in profitable industry, and the mere value of 
their time expended in the labour of fetching water, is 
almost always much higher than the cost of regular sup- 
plies of water even at the charge made by the water 
companies. In Glasgow, the charge for supplying 4 
labourer’s tenement is 5s. per annum ; in Manchester 68. 
In London the usual charge is 10s. for a tenement con- 
taining two families, for which sum two tons and @ half 
of water per week may be obtained if needed. For 58 
per annum, then, as a water-rate (on which from 10 t 
20 per cent. is paid to the owner for collection,) each 
labourer’s family may be supplied in the metropolis with 
one ton and a quarter of water weekly, if they find it 
necessary to use so much. The ton is 216 gallons, eq 
to 108 pails full, at two gallons the pail. Thus, for less 


), 


| than one penny farthing, 135 pails full of water are taken 


into the house without the labour of fetching, without 
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THE LABOURING POPUL. 


spilling or disturbance, and placed in constant readiness 
for use. Under any circumstances, if the labourer or his 
wife or child would otherwise be employed, even in the 
jowest-paid labour, or in knitting stockings, the cost of 
fetching water by hand is extravagantly high as compared 
with the highest cost of water lifted by steam and con- 
ducted through iron pipes at a large expenditure of capi- 
tal (the lowest in London is about £200,000) and by an 
expensive management. In illustration of the difference 


in economy of the two modes of conveyance, I may men- | 


tion that the usual cost of filtered water carried into the 
houses at Paris by the water-carriers, is two sous the 
pailful, being at the rate of 9s. per ton; whilst the high- 
est charge of any of the companies in London for send- 
ing the same quantity of water to any place within the 


range of their pipes, and delivering it at an average level | 


of 100 feet, at the highest charge, is 6d. per ton. 
At the highest of the water companies’ charges it 
would be good economy for the health of the labourer’s 


family to pay for water being laid on in the house, to | 
reduce the expense of medicines and loss of work in the | 


family, as indicated by any of the tables of sickness. 


The cost of laying on the water in a labourer’s tene- | 


ment, and providing a butt or receptacle to hold it, may 
be stated to be on an average 40s., which will last 
twenty years. 

The experience of the water companies tends to show 
that the distribution of water directly into the houses 


where it is wanted, would be good economy of the wa- 


te. When the supply of water into the houses is 
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to health in the neighbourhood of those meadows, 
very considerably deteriorate the quality of the 
manure. The great importance of the subjeet, and 

| the certainty that this Magazine will fail into the 
hands of many intelligent persons, who may not 
| have the advantage of perusing the original Report, 
induces us to take up the subject at greater length 
than we had contemplated, and also to notice the 
arrangements suggested for the protection of the 
public health, so far as the removal of the offal 
and litter of towns can effect this great purpose. 
After citing, from various Local Reports, many 
instances of the ignorance and carelessness under 
which the general health and comfort of the inha- 
bitants of towns suffer from the accumulation of 
_dunghills in the midst of them, Mr. Chadwick pro- 


ceeds— 


The comparatively recent mode of cleansing adopted 
in the wealthy and newly-built districts by the use of 


| water-closets, and the discharge of all refuse at once 


from the house through the drain into the sewers, saves 
the delay and the previons accumulation, and it also 
saves the expense of the old means of removal. It is 
most applicable to the poorer districts, because really 
the most economical, when they are properly sewered 


| and supplied with water. The cost of cheap and appro- 





stopped by frost, and cocks are, on that occasion, opened 
in the streets, the supply of water required is oue-third | 
greater than usual ; as great, indeed, as it is in the heat | 
of summer, when there is a large additional consumption | 
for watering gardens and roads. 1 would here suggest | 
that it is essential that the water should be charged on | 
the owners of all the smaller weekly tenements; because, | 
where the owner finds it necessary to collect the rent — 
weekly, the smaller collection of rates for longer periods | 
would often be impracticable, and the expense of the 
collection alone of such small rates weekly (1 jd. per 
week) would be more than the amount collected. 


These are but a part of Mr. Chadwick’s valuable | 
suggestions for obtaining a cheap, easy, and copious | 
supply of this first necessary of life, and strengthener 
of so many good domestic habits. It will be diffi- 
cult to convince us that a full supply of water laid 
on in every town-dwelling, efficient draining and 
sewerage, and some approximation to the proper 
ventilation of dwellings and workshops, are not 
among the most attainable of the many good ob- | 
jects to which this Report points. Even these 
were, of themselves, no mean gain to the cause of 
social and domestic amelioration. On the subject 
of cheaply and systematically removing the refuse | 
of towns, we find, among others, the following im- | 
portant suggestions. Mr. Chadwick had previously | 
described the wholesale nuisance near Edinburgh, | 
known as the Foul Burn, which, in conveying the 
contents of many of the drains, sinks, privies, and 
open gutters of the Old Town to the sea, is made 
irrigate a considerable extent of flat land, which, | 





from being formerly comparatively a waste, now 
produces four or five successive crops of grass a-_ 
year, Some of the richest of these meadows let, in 
1835, at £38 an acre; and in 1826, a season of 
“arce forage, at £57 an acre. Ten acres which 
formerly brought £60 in whole, are now let at £15 
and £20 the acre. Such is the value of city 
refuse, applied to the irrigation of meadows, by very | 


imperfect means ; for, from the report of chemists, | 
would appear that the same processes which | 
(rove highly offensive, and probably deleterious 
VOL. IX.—NO CVE. 


priate apparatus, and of water for cleansing, it will be 
proved, is areduction of the mere cost of cleansing in the 
old method, independently of the cost ineurred by the 
decay of woodwork and deterioration of the tenement 
which commonly takes place on premises in the condi- 
tion of those described by Mr. Howell. The chief ob- 


| jection to the extension of this system is the pollution of 


the water of the river into which the sewers are dis- 
charged. Admitting the expediency of avoiding the 
pollution, it is nevertheless proved to be an evil of al- 
most inappreciable magnitude in comparison with the 
ill health occasioned by the constant retention of several 
hundred thousand accumulations of pollution in the most 
densely-peopled districts. 

There is much evidence, however, to prove that it is 
possible to remove the refuse in such a mode as to avoid 
the pollution of the river, and at the same time avoid 
the culpable waste of the most important manure. 

A practical example of the money value which lies in 


the refuse of a town, when removed in the cheapest 


manner, and applied in the form best adapted to pro- 
duction, viz., by a system of cleansing by water, is 
afforded in connexion with the city of Edinburgh. In 


| the course of the sanitary inquiry in that city the par- 


ticular attention of Dr. Arnott and myself was directed 
to the effects of some offensive irrigation of the land 


_ which had taken place in the immediate vicinity of that 


city. 

This has been briefly noticed above : and we 
proceed to the remedy,—to the vast improvements 
which are suggested, economical as well as sani- 
tary ; though this is the same thing, as whatever 
is sanitary must ultimately be found economical. 


The practice is strongly objected to by the inhabitants 


as an Offensive and injurious nuisance. ‘To Dr. Arnott, 


who surveyed the district, the process appeared to be, 
like most offensive processes, unfitted for the vicinity of 
atown. ‘The miasma from the preparation of the large 
accumulations of manure in open receptacles near places 
of public resort or crowded habitations would probably 


_ affect the public health injuriously to a greater or less 


degree. {in particular states of the weather it could 
scarcely fail to engender disease. In the decomposition 
of substances for manure, deleterious gases will be 


| evolved, which in particular states of the atmosphere 


will act with powerful effects on animal life within their 
reach. But it is at the same time stated, the process of 
applying manure by irrigation, that is, separated and 
ae | 
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diluted with water, is considered to be productive of less | heights for distribution, that the contents of the Se Wers 
deleterious gas, of less injurious effects, than by spread- | should be lifted by steam power, as water is lifted in the 
ing it over fields in a solid form, and allowing it to re- | drainage of the fens, and that it might be sent for dis. 


main until it is decomposed and separated by the atmo- | 
sphere and conveyed into the soil by rain. Liebig, the 
greatest living authority on agricultural chemistry, states 
that night-soil loses in drying half its valuable products, 
that is, half its “ nitrogen,” for the “ammonia” escapes | 
into the atmosphere. By irrigation, by the diffusion and 
conveyance of the manure to the plant in the medium of | 
water, the escape of the valuable substance as a noxious 
and injurious gas is diminished. Whatever extent of | 
loss there is from manures by decomposition when placed | 
on the land in a solid form, and when exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere, it is stated that there is propor- 
tionate gain by holding the material in suspension in | 
water. The simple offensiveness, it may be assumed, is | 
a sufficient ground of exclusion of any process from amidst | 
the habitations of a town population. But at a reason- | 
able distance the use of dung or any other manure would | 
not be forbidden ; and the process which is the least in- | 
jurious, the irrigative, is entitled therefore to a prefer- 
ence. Effective drainage must make way for the con- 
veyance of diluted manures, and consequently for etfec- 
tive irrigation. ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 

The public refuse of cities by the usual course of le- 
gislation in local Acts, and by custom, and on all princi- 
ples which govern the application of the proceeds of such 


produce, belongs to the public; and it may be submitted | 
that, whatever may be the decision in the case of Edin- | 
burgh, means should be taken to prevent for the future | 


the acquisition of new rights at the expense of the health 
and of the conveniences of such large classes of the po- 
pulation. And it may here be observed that it will pro- 
bably be found, under the circumstances of the increas- 


ing population of the towns, and the increasing necessity | 


of keeping open spaces within and around the towns, and 


of exercising a general control for the beneficial arrange- | 
ment of new buildings for the public health and conve- | 


nienee, and of securing convenient public walks and 
places of temperate and healthful recreation for the po- 
pulation-— that it is most desirable for all these objects 


that means should be taken to redeem to the crown the | 


fee, or otherwise obtain as early as practicable, and on 
the terms of proper compensation, lands within and in 
the immediate vicinity of towns for public use. 

If then, in Edinburgh, the contents of the cesspools 


were carried by adequate supplies of water in drains | 


from the houses into covered sewers, and thence in 


covered instead of open sewers to the lands at proper | 


distances where it might be distributed as manure by 
irrigation, it would be a mode of irrigation considered 


by Mr. Smith of Deanston, and other authorities on | 


drainage and irrigation, whom I consulted, the best that 
is now apparently practicable, 7. e. the best means for 
removing quickly, and constantly, and the least injuri- 
ously, the matters which can only remain for removal 
by any other process at the expense of the public health ; 
they concur in opinion that it would also be the most 
productive mode of distributing the manure. 

On the scale of the value set upon that portion of the 
refuse of Edinburgh that has been appropriated for irri- 
gation by the occupiers of the land in the vicinity of the 
city, the value of the whole of the soil of the city (not 
one-third of which finds its way into the irrigated mea- 
dows,) if it were made completely available by an ap- 
propriate system of town drainage, would be double or 
treble the amount, producing an income of £15,000 to 
£20,000 per annum for public purposes. On the same 
scale of value it would appear that, in the metropolis, 
refuse to the value of nearly double what is now paid 
for the water of the metropolis is thrown away, partly 


from the districts which are sewered into the Thames, | 


and partly from the poor districts which are umsewered, 
where it accumulates and remains a nuisance until it is 
removed at a great axpense. It is allowed by Captain 
Vetch, an experienced engineer, and by other authori- 
ties, to be the most eligible plan in respect to economy 
as well as efficiency, wherever the levels were not con- 


| 

| , ; 

| swept away through the iron pipes. 
j 

j 


tribution, wherever it is required for use, in iron pipes 
in the same mode as that in which water is conveyed 
into towns by the water companies. The estimated ex. 
pense of this mode of cleansing and removal is about the 
same as the conveyance of water into towns, i.e. nota tithe 
of the expense of cartage, as will subsequently be shown. 

The comparative economy of conveyance of fluid jn 


_ pipes has been but little observed, and has only recent]y 


perhaps been applied for the purpose of cleansing. The 
following is an instance of the application of the principle. 

The instance we cannot give. It is enough that the 
experiment was made in London on a large scale ; 
and that it proves the case. We proceed to the 
results, by which it is seen that refuse, after being 
conveyed, in a fluid state, for twelve or fourteen 
miles into the country, through pipes, may still be 


| sold with a profit, thus establishing that, 


By the application of capital and machinery, the cost 
of conveyance of substances in suspension in a fiuid, even 
at the water companies’ prices, may be rendered thirty 
and even more than forty times as cheap as collection by 
hand-labour and removal by cartage. In the metropo- 
lis, Where the persons who water the roads may obtain 
water gratuitously from pumps, the water supplied by 
stand-pipes by some of the water companies at £1 per 
100 tons, is found to be twice as cheap as the mere 
labour of pumping the water into the cart. By proper 
hydraulic arrangements heavy solid substances may be 


Those means which science gives of cheapening the 
cost of the conveyance of refuse from houses, will be 
_ available also in extending and completing the cleansing 

of the towns, of removing the filth which oppresses the 
poorer districts, and rendering the whole of it available, 
_in the best form, for future use as manure. 
| The expense of cleansing the streets of the tomnship 
| of Manchester is £5000 per annum. For this sum the 
first class of streets, namely, the most opulent and the 
large thoroughfares, are cleansed once a-week, the se- 
| cond class once a-fortnight, and the third class once 
| a-month. But this provision leaves untouched, or leaves 
in the condition described in Dr. Baron Howard’s re- 
port, the courts, alleys, and places where the poorest 
| classes live, and where the cleansing should be daily. 
| There are abundance of recommendations to the effect, 
|“ Let it be ordered that the streets be properly cleansed; 
_but in this instance the cost of cleansing the whole of 
what is properly the same town, Salford, and the out town- 
| ships, would be £8000 or £10,000 per annum ; and such 
| a recommendation, under the existing modes of manage: 
| ment, is equivalent to saying, let £20,000 or £30,000 of 
_ additional rates be expended, and 40,000 or 60,000 ad- 
ditional loads of refuse be removed. In other large 
towns, the service and the expense is on a similar scale. 
| At the rate of expense of one large parish, the present 
coast of cleansing in the metropolis may be estimated at 
about £40,000 per annum. This expense, however, }8 
generally repaid by the sale of the coal-ashes, whieh 
are used in the manufacture of bricks. 

Though the refuse of the poorer districts is often 
taken and sold, the immediate objection to the extension 
of the services of the scavenger to them is the increase 
of the immediate expense, which it is practically nece* 
sary to consider in detail, although if there were 2° 
compensation by the sale of any coal-ashes or house refus, 
and if the occupants were required to pay for the clean* 
ing at the rate of one of the opulent parishes in the metre 
polis, that is at the rate of 4s. per house per annul, 
which would be less than a penny per tenement for the 

weekly street-cleansing; or in the poorer districts, where 
there are mostly two families to a tenement, a charge © 
less than one halfpenny per week for cleansing, Wo 
be found to be good economy, asone means of diminis® 
ing the existing heavy charge of sickness, not to § 


venient, or it were desirable to send the refuse over | of the wear and tear of clothes. 
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the expense of cartage, which, with the proper adapta- 
tion of the sewers, is wholly unnecessary. The exclu- 
sive use of hand-labour in street-sweeping is pronounced 
by competent judges to be a mere barbarism, and seve- 
ral machines have been invented which demonstrate that 
by mechanical power, moved by horses, the cleansing 
may be effected in a far shorter time. Some of these 
scrape the mud in ridges to the sides, where it remains 
until it can be lifted and carted away. But this is ob- 
jected to as inconvenient by the shopkeepers; and the 
scavengers object that it is no convenience to them, inas- 
much as raking it in heaps prevents the evaporation of 
the liquid, and increases the cartage ; and, moreover, 
that the process of sweeping by hand is as quick as the 
earts can return for its removal. A machine has been 
used at Manchester which rapidly and cleanly sweeps 
the level surfaces of the streets into a cart ; but there 
is still the encumbrance of the labour and cost and 
delay of carting the refuse to a place of deposit, which 
may be several miles distant, and returning to reload. 
The value of a process of street-cleansing is proportioned 
to the rapidity with which it is performed; but at pre- 
sent it is usually delayed until the sun or the air has 
done a large portion of the work by the evaporation of 
the moisture, commonly, however. to the deterioration 
of the air of the town and the health, and also to the 
deterioration of the value of the refuse. 


Two-thirds of the usual expense of street cleansing is | 


On examining these obstructions to the cleanliness | 


and salubrity of our towns, it became apparent that the 
expensive and slow process of the removal of the surface 


refuse of the streets by cartage might be dispensed with, | 


and the whole at once carried away by the mode which 
is proved, in the case of the refuse of houses, to be the 
most rapid, cheap, and convenient, namely, by sweeping 
it at once into the sewers, and discharging it by water. 
The subject is farther discussed ; and the evi- 
dence of Mr. Roe, a Civil Engineer, who has been 
lately appointed to superintend the sewers of a con- 
siderable district in London, is given in support of 


. : . 

the view taken. It appears that the most expensive, | . Sesh . ‘ : . 
‘ . _ | in the wealthy districts of the metropolis, will be found 

and what are considered the best sewers, have | | ena fac ehs~ oa : 

| exemplifications of the mischiefs resulting from the de- 


hitherto been constructed with flat bottoms. Mr. 
Roe has adopted a cheaper, simpler method, which 
is a very obvious improvement on this plan. Ie 
states, 

That as compared with sewers or drains with bottoms 
of a semicircular form, those with flat bottoms invari- 
ably occasion a larger amount of deposit ; and with the 
same flow of water, the difference of construction occa- 
sions a difference of more than one-half in the deposit 
which is left. By the common and most expensive 
form, the drains are apt to be choked up with noxious 
accumulations; by being built with flat sides, (instead of 
with curved sides, which give the strength of an arch) 
they are apt in clayey and slippery ground to be forced 
in. The expense of the improved form is nearly one- 
fourth less than those in general use. 

In Mr. Roe’s district the Commissioners have 
now adopted “a series of levels, suited from the 
lowest outlets to the surrounding districts.” ‘To pre- 
ventthe very common occurrence of the sewers being 
choked by the accumulation of refuse, he states— 

[ suggested a plan of flushing the sewers, and of 
carrying off all the refuse by water. This plan has been 
adopted, and it is now in operation. The breaking up 
of the streets is avoided by the formation of side en- 
trances ; cast-iron flushing gates are fixed in the sewers; 
the ordinary flow of water in the sewers accumulates at 
these gates ; the gates are opened, and the force of the 
Water is sufficient to sweep off the deposit ; and the 
system may be further extended. 

What is the comparative difference in the expense of 
construction ’—The cost of side-entrances and flood-gates, 
4s compared with the cost of man-holes, is from td. to 
Is. less per foot lineal of the length of new sewers. 
What other expense is attendant on this improved 


| 


1 ease promoted by filth. 
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practice ’—The main expense is the attendance of a man 
to shut and open the flood-gates. 

The structural expense being lower, is the ultimate 
expense of cleansing lower also }—Yes ; the expense of 
cleansing the sewers is about fifty per cent. less than 
the prevalent mode. Our expense of cleansing the 
sewers Was about £1200 per annum; we save £600 of 
that, and expect to save more; but to this must be added 
the saving to the publie of the cleansing of the private 
drains, formerly choked by the accumulations in the 

This saving, on a moderate calculation, is found 
to be upwards of £300 per annum. There is also the 
diminution of the escapes of gas from the old and conti- 
nued accumulations, 

During what intervals are deposits allowed to remain 
on the old mode ?— The average is in one set of sewers 
out five years, and in another about ten years. 

During which time the public are subjected to all the 
escapes of gas from the decomposing accumulation !— 
Exactly so. It could not, however, go on so long but 
for heavy falls of raim or snow, which occasion partial 
7 


sewers, 


Cie arances, 

What is the effect of these accumulations upon the 
private drainage !—That the drains to the private 
houses are stopped: the first intimation of the foul state 
of the main sewer arises from complaints of individuals 
Whose drains are affected ; the accumulations im the 
private drains also occasion an expense to the indivi- 
duals and much annoyance. By flushing the sewers this 


+ expense might be, and in Holborn and Finsbury division 


it is, avoided. 

Are there any other defects you lave, as an engineer, 
noticed in the prevalent mode of constructing the sewers! 
—Yes; the prevalent practice is to join sewers at angles, 
frequently at right angles; this oceasions eddies and 
deposits of sediment that would otherwise pass off with 
the water ; it injures the capacity of the main sewers by 
obstructing the current of water along them. 

We leave the remedy for this defect to those who 
wish to investigate the subject fully. 

In the evidence of Mr. Oldfield,an experienced builder 


fective modes of opening sub-drains or communications, 
even from houses of the first class,into the main drains, 
The state of sewerage and drainage in the larger towns, 
as deseribed in the medical reports, in its effects of fre- 
quent disease and death,—is much worse in the provin- 
cial towns. But every step in improvement is an ad- 
vance in reduction of existing burdens ; drainage, per se, 
will be found to be a reduction of an existing charge 
for the expenses of sickness and mortality ; science, ap- 
plied to the improvement of drainage, not only gives it 
efficiency, but reduces greatly the expense. 

One important consideration in all these plans of 
improvement is, gradually lessening, until they are 
Wholly cut down, the number of individuals in 
every town who are at present, by the wants of 
society, doomed to degrading, if not absolutely 
brutalizing occupations. What a step were gained 
for the city of Paris, morally as well as physically, 
could it dispense with its water-carriers and chif- 
fonniers! Fervently must every reflecting man 
join in the hope thus expressed in the Report : 


It is to be hoped, however, that the legislature will 
give the powers and direct the means requisite in this 
country, to furnish to every city in Europe a practical 
demonstration, that by the art of the engineer, the ob- 
stacle to improvement formed by the great expense and 
annoyance of removing the refuse of houses and streets 
may be rendered inconsiderable. In Paris the interests 
of turbulent bodies of men, the water-carriers, and an- 
other class of men called the chiffonniers, who live by 
raking for what they can find amongst the refuse cast 
into the streets, are opposed to any change which will 
reduce the charge of imperfect cleansing, and the dis- 
The general practice in that 
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metropolis is, to cast all the rubbish of the house into the 
street on the overnight, or before seven o’clock in the 
morning, when men attend with carts to sweep it up and 
remove it. In the night-time, however, the chiffonnier 
comes with a lantern and rakes amongst the refuse, and 
picks from it bones, rags, or whatever may have been 
thrown away by accident, or the carelessness of the 
servants. The offensive filth of their persons and their 
occupation, make them outcasts from other classes of 
workmen ; they sleep amidst their collections of refuse, 
and they are idle during the day. They are, like all men 
who live under such circumstances, prone to indulgence 
in ardent spirits; being degraded and savage, they are 
ready to throw away their wretched lives on every occa- 
sion. There are nearly 2000 of the chiffonniers alone in 
Paris; and they and the water-carriers were conspicuous 
actors in the revolution of 1830. During the administra- 
tion of Casimir Perrier the householders had complained 
of the inconvenient mode of cleansing the streets by 
large heavy carts drawn by three horses, which, during 
their slow progress throughout the day, obstruct the 
public thoroughfares, and occasion great inconveniences, 
especially in the narrow streets. 

In the beginning of the year 1834, when the cholera 
broke out, the attention of the authorities was directed to 
sanitary measures, and the municipality decided that the 
cleansing of the streets should be done by contract, by 
a quick relay of carts of a smaller and more convenient 
shape, drawn by single horses; and in order to diminish 
the inconvenience of the presence of these improved 
vehicles, the contractor was allowed to collect one load 
for each of his carts on the over-night, which would have 
led to a practice similar to that of London, where the 
dust-carts take the refuse direct from the house without 
any deposit in the streets. But in this arrangement an 
important interest had been overlooked: the chiffonniers, 
who were said to have been aided and directed by the 
owners and men belonging to the superseded vehicles, 
rose in revolt, attacked and drove away the conductors, 
broke to pieces the new carts, threw the fragments into 
the river, or made bonfires with them. Unfortunately 
at that time the cholera had broken out at Paris. The 
mobs of chiffonniers which collected on the following 
day were swollen by other crowds of ignorant, terrified, 
and savage people, who were persuaded that the deaths 
from the strange plague were occasioned by poison. 
“ My agents,” says the then préfet of police, in an ac- 
count of this revolt, “ could not be at all points at once, 
to oppose the fury of those crowds of men with naked 
arms and haggard figures, and sinister looks, who are 
never seen in ordinary times, and who seemed on this 
day to have arisen out of the earth. Wishing to judge 
myself, of the foundation for the alarming reports that 
were brought to me, I went out alone and on foot. I 
had great difficulty in getting through these dense masses, 
scarcely covered with filthy rags; no description could 
convey their hideous aspect, or the sensation of terror 
which their hoarse and ferocious cries created. Although 
1 am not easily moved, I at one time feared for the 
safety of Paris—of honest people and their property.” 
In fact, the riot was one of the most dangerous that 
had been witnessed in that city, and it was not sup- 
pressed without great exertions and some loss of life. 
The anxieties which it occasioned to the minister, Casi- 
mir Perrier, and his disgust at the political use made of 
it, were considered to have contributed to his death. 
He was himself attacked with the cholera, and died a 


few days after. Shortly before his death, when express- | ternal circumstances, is in constant operation: I mean 


| the want of domestic comforts, a want which the wages 


ing his disgust, he said to the préfet, “ My friend, we 
are harnessed to a vile carriage.” “ Truly so,” replied 
the préfet, “and the ways are dreadfully dirty.” The 
material ways of the city continued as they were: the 
prefet seeing that the introduction of the new carts be- 
came “a motive to discontent and collision,” took upon 
himself to set aside the contract with the contractor, 
who, he states, received no other compensation for his 
losses than a permission which he could not use, to collect 
the refuse during the day; and the chiffonniers continue 
to the present time in the exercise of their wretched voca- 
tion at the expense of the public health and cleanliness. 








This curious statement is not without instruction, 
Though this Pariah class is not so numerous jn 
the British towns as in France, they are but to, 
frequent. Mr. Chadwick took pains to ascertain 
their numbers in London, through the Commis. 
sioners of Police. 

From returns which they obtained from their super- 
intendents, it appears, that of the class of bone-pickers, 
mud-rakers, people living on the produce of dung-heaps jn 
mews, courts, yards, and bye-lanes insufficiently cleansed, 
598 are known to the police. From an observation of 
the proportion of filthy children and adults who appear 
amidst refuse whenever there are new buildings and an 
unusual quantity of rubbish, and from other circum- 
stances, I believe that, were the refuse of houses daily 
cast into the streets in London in the same manner as 
at Paris, London would soon have as large and as danger- 
ous a population of the chiffonnierclass. Iam informed 
by Sir Charles Shaw, the chief commissioner of police at 
Manchester, that there are 302 of them known within 
the police jurisdiction of that town also. He complains 
that they have heretofore been licensed in their occupa- 
tion; that the children are pilferers, and occupy the 
attention of the police, and furnish a large quota to the 
stock of juvenile delinquents and the population of the 
prisons. I am informed that in Bath there are about 
100 of them known; and in other towns and places | 
have little doubt that they would be found in like pro- 
portions, which approach the proportions of the stated 
numbers of chiffunniers to the population of Paris. These 
degraded creatures are also found amongst the inmates 
of the workhouses, and the close identity of their habits 
with those of the chiffonniers of Paris afford a striking 
proof of the similarity of the population produced by 
similarity of circumstances. They are thus described to 
me by an eye-witness. 

The description is too loathsome to be copied out 
here, though very necessary to be known. 

The domestic habits of the different classes of arti- 
sans, especially asthese are affected by theirdwellings 
and other surrounding unfavourable influences and 
circumstances, independently of their employments 
and wages, form an interesting feature of the 
Report. It may be fairly assumed, that the rate 
of wages is not always, as might be expected, the 
decisive element of their condition, or the criterion 
by which it is to be judged. The wages of the 
colliers are comparatively good; yet in many 
localities their moral condition seems very low 
indeed ; and it is not amended by their filthy, ill- 
ventilated cottages. The contrast between tne 
colliers and the agricultural labourers of Fast 
Lothian is remarkable: the former wallowing in 
filth and rioting in intemperance ; the latter enjoy- 
ing cleanliness and domestic comfort so far as their 
poor habitations and small wages will permit. Do- 
mestic mismanagement appears one frequent cause 
of disease. Of this many proofs are exhibited in 
the Report. Dr. Baker of Derby states— 


“There is also another cause of sickness to be found 
in their houses, and which, like the former, i. ¢., the ex- 


they earn would, in many instances, enable them to re- 
move if their means were not, as too often happens, €X- 
pended viciously or improvidently. It is with regret 
that I speak unfavourably of the poor, whilst my whole 
aim, in this communication, has been to awaken a sym- 
pathy towards those sufferings of which I have been 
often a witness. But several years’ experience of the 
habits of the poor, derived from my situation as 4” 
hospital physician, and backed by the additional ev 
dence I have obtained by acting for three years a5 ® 
guardian of the pvor in this large town, has, I am sorry 
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to say, served but to confirm me in the opinion I have just 
now expressed; and in support of which I shall instance 
the family of the Slaters mentioned at No. 12, in Short 
Street. ; 
“The earnings of four members of this family were as 
follows :-— 
s. ad. 

The father . . . . 14 © per week, at gardening, &c. 

The eldest son, aged 20 12 0 - at a brewery. 

Daughter . f aes 6 0 - at a factory. 

Son. . . lagedI8f 9 UO os at the same factory. 





£2 1 O per week. 
“The mother of this family, it appears, is left disen- 
gaged from all but her household duties and the care of 
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| happiness of their work-people beyond what can be effected 
| by any other agency.” 
| These descriptions are not confined to the English 
_towns: Mr. Jupp and others cite instances from the 
rural districts. They are similarly prevalent in Scot- 
‘land. As an example I would refer to the description 
_ given by Dr. Scott Alison, of the condition of the highly- 
paid collier population of Tranent. Take another in- 
stance of the condition of the same class, the colliers at 
Ayr, given by Dr. Sym, in his report on the sanitary 
condition of the population of that town :—- 

“ Although the coiliers have large wages, they are, 
from their want of economy and their dissolute habits, 
uniformly in poverty ; and their families, though well 





the younger children ; the house, nevertheless, is nearly 
destitute of furniture, and presents a picture of disorder | 
and want. On the other hand, at No. 15, (Briggs,) al- 
though the husband has for some years past been a weak 
and ailing man, the family is well ordered and cleanly ; 
and to this fact I mainly attribute the milder and modi- 
fied form of fever which affected the children.” 

On the same subject the physicians of Birming- 
ham report— 

“In the expenditure of their weekly earnings, impro- 
vidence and thoughtless extravagance prevail to alament- 
able degree. The observations upon which this opimion 
is formed are made upon the habits of the people them- 
selves, confirmed by extensive and recent inquiries among 
the shopkeepers with whom they deal. Tea, coffee, sugar, 
butter, cheese, bacon, (of whicha great deal is consumed | 
in this town,) and other articles, the working people pur- | 
chase in small quantities from the hucksters, who charge 
an enormous profit upon them, being, as they state, com- 
pelled to do so to cover tie losses which they frequently 
sustain by baddebts. Huckster dealing is a most extra- 
vagant mode of dealing. There were in this town, in 
1834, 717 of these shops; and the number has greatly | 
increased since that time. Meat is purchased in the same 
improvidentmanner. The working men generally contrive 
iohave a good joint of meat upon the Sunday; the dinner 
ou the other days of the week is made from steaks or | 
chops, which is the most extravagant mode either of | 
purchasing or cooking meat. 

“The improvidence of this class of persons arises in 
many instances from the indulgence of vicious propensi- 
ties. Drunkenness, with all its attendant miseries, pre- 
vails to a great extent; though it is by no means tu be 
regarded as a characteristic feature of the mechanic of 
this town in particular. It most generally prevails 
among that class of workmen who obtain the highest 
wages, but who are often found in the most deplorable | 
and abject condition. | 





A contrast in the economy of 20 families is drawn 
up by Mr. Mott; but many more details would be 
requisite to make it of general utility. The medical | 
officers of the Unions, and medical practitioners in| 
general, must, however, be intimately acquainted 
with the improvident habits of the working classes. 

Unless it were, as we are glad to find, broadly 
asserted, that it is in the power of all great masters 
to improve the condition of their work-people, we | 
should conceive it of little use to cite the following | 
illustrations— 

Mr. Harrison, the medical officer of the Preston Union, 
observes that — 

“IT have known many families whose income has ex- 
ceeded £100 a-year, who in times of sickness have been 
In great distress, and even some who have been obliged 
to have recourse to the parish for assistance. And I am 
acquainted with several families now of the best paid 
class of work-people, whose total weekly earnings will 
average £2, and in some cases £3 a-week, who, should 
sickness overtake the head of the family, and some of 
the principal workers among the children, would be 
thrown upon the parish. I have been convinced from 
€xtensive observation, that the masters of these people | 


ave it in their power to improve the condition and | 





fed, are miserably clothed, ill lodged, uneducated, and 
less industrious than the families of the weavers ; the 
females of which work with great constancy at hand- 
sewing. The modes of living of these two classes are 
very different. The weaver is not intemperate, because 
he cannot afford to purchase ardent spirits, and the 
nature of his employment prevents him from having those 
hours of idleness during the day which the collier is so 
apt to consume in dissipation. He lives on very innutri- 
tious food, seldom eats butchers’ meat; and the most in- 
digent, who are generally Irishmen, subsist chiefly on 
potatoes. The collier, on the other hand, indulges to 
excess in ardent spirits, and both he and his family par- 
take of animal food every day. In short, the colliers 
live better than any of the other labouring classes in Ayr.” 

Dr. Scott Alison, speaking of the colliers of Tranent, 
states that they obtain very high wages. “ A man, his 
wife, and perhaps two children may earn perhaps 40s. 
a-week, if industriously employed during that time.” On 
the subject of appearances of destitution,on which medical 
men sometimes report, he observes— 

“T have had occasion to know that medical men, 
judging from internal appearances of the dwellings of 


' the labouring classes, are liable to be led into erroneous 
inferences as to the extent of destitution. The appear- 


ance of the place or of the person is no test of the want 


_of means or of the highness or lowness of wages. Filth 


is more frequently evidence of depravity than of destitu- 
tion; indeed, in places where the wagés or means are 
really scanty, there is very frequently considerable 
cleanliness. Ifa stranger went into the house of a collier, 
he might exclaim, ‘ What extreme wretchedness and 


destitution!’ when, in fact, on the Saturday they had 


received 30s., which before the Tuesday had all been 
squandered. I think medical men, who are not inti- 
mately acquainted with the character of people, are often 
drawn into mistakes.” 

Dr. Scott Alison farther contrasts the cleanly 


condition of the hinds with the filth of the colliers. 


The like contrast, derived from an intimate knowledge 


| of the population of another class, is presented in the fol- 


lowing portions of a report from Mr. Wood of Dundee :—- 
“There are many families among the working classes 


_whoare inthe receipt of from 15s. to22s. per week, who are 
insufficiently clothed, and irregularly and poorly fed, 


and whose houses as well as their persons appear filthy, 


disorderly, and uncomfortable. There are other families 
among them, containing the same number of persons, 


whose incomes average from 10s. to 14s. a-week, who 
are neatly, cleanly, and sufficiently clothed, regularly 


and suitably fed, and whose houses appear orderly and 


comfortable. ‘The former class care little for the physi- 
cal comfort, and far less for the intellectual, moral, and 
religious education of their children; in many cases, 


_ indeed, they neglect the education of their offspring when 


it is offered to them gratuitously, and in place of sending 
them to school, where they might be fitted for the duties 
and disappointments of life, they send them at a very 


early age to some employment, where they will earn the 


poor pittance of Is. 6d. to 3s. a-week. The latter class, 
on the contrary, are most anxious to give their children 
a good education: they study to obtain it for them by 


every means in their power, and they pay for it most 
cheerfully. The former class again grasp at every bene- 


fit which the charitable institutions of the place have 
provided for the poor. When, for example, medical 
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attendauce is given them gratuitously, they not unfre- 
quently despise and refuse it, unless medicines are given 
them gratuitously also. Whereas the latter description 
of families are not only ready and willing to pay for 
medicines when prescribed to them, but they generally 
manifest much gratitude, and very often present their 
medical attendant with a small fee. 

“ Now it is among the furmer class of families where 


generally there appears to me to be a deficiency of 


wholesome food and of warm clothing; where contagious, 


had been brought up. One was of a young woman who 
had been taught the habits of neatness, order, and clean. 
liness most thoroughly as regards househo!d work, 

* Her attention to personal neatness,” says a lady who 


is my informant, “was very great; her face seemed 


always as if it were just washed; and with her bright 


hair neatly combed underneath ler snow-white cap, a 


febrile diseases are most commonly found; and from | 


whence they are most extensively propagated. Fever is 
no doubt found among the latter, more frugal, and there- 
fore better-conditioned families; but seldom of that 
malignant, contagious character which it invariably as- 
sumes among the other class of families. Here, then, 
we have on the one hand, filth, destitution, and disease, 
associated with good wages ; and on the other, cleanli- 
ness, comfort, and comparative good health, in connexion 
with wages which are much lower. The difference in 
the amount of their incomes does not account for the 
difference in the amount of comfort which is found ex- 
isting among the working classes.” 

The argument for a low rate of wages, drawn or 
insinuated from these facts, we conceive quite fal- 
lacious. 
Inanaged. 

There is no section of the Report that merits 
deeper study than that headed /ffects of Noxious 
Physical Agencies on the Mora! habits of the Popu- 
lation. The illustrations, and direct proofs, are 
numerous, and are collected from many different 
quarters and classes of witnesses. All are painful: 
many are frightful. My. Chadwick thus ably sums 
up this section. 


It would require much time and various opportunities 


of observation to attempt to make an exact analysis of 
the combined causes, and an estimate of the etfect of 


each separate Cause which operate to produce the masses 
of moral and physical wretchediess met with in the 
investigation of the condition of the lowest population. 
But it became evident, in the progress of the inquiry, 
that several separate circumstances had each its separate 


moral as well as physical influence. Thus, tenements of 


inferior construction had manifestly an injurious opera- 
tion on the moral as Well as Oli the sanitary condition, 
independently of any overcrowding. lor example, it 
appears to be matter of common observation, in the 
instance of migrant familics of work-people who are 
obliged to occupy inferior tenements, that their habits 
soon become “ of a piece” with the dwelling. A gentle- 
man who has observed closely the condition of the work- 
people in the south of Cheshire and the north of Lanea- 
shire, men of similar race and education, working at the 
same description of work, namely, as cotton-spinners, 


mill hands, and earning nearly the same amount of 


wages, states that the workmen of the north of Lanca- 
shire are obviously inferior to those in the south of Che- 
shire, in health and habits of personal cleanliness and 
general condition. The difference is traced mainly to 


the circumstance, that the labourers in the nerth of 


Lancashire inhabit stone houses of a description that 
absorb moisture, the dampness of which affects the health, 
and causes personal uncleanliness, induced by the diffi- 
culty of keeping a clean house. The operation of the 
same deteriorating influences were also observable in 
Scotland; and it may be illustrated by several instances 
which I have met with in the course of my own personal 
inquiries, 

One of the circumstances most favourable to the im- 
provement of the condition of an artisan or an agricul- 
tural labourer, is his obtaining as a wife a female who 
has had a good industrial training in the well-regulated 
household of persons of a higher condition. The follow- 
ing instance of the etlect of the dwelling itself on the 
condition of a female servant when married, was brought 


to my notice by a member of the family in which they | jected to the frequent attacks of sickness which prevailed 


Wages can never be too high, if properly | 


smooth white apron, and her gown and handkerchjer 
carefully put on, she used to look very comely. After 
a year or two, she married the serving man, who, as he 
was retained in his situation, was obliged to take a house 
as near his place as possible. The cottages in the 
neighbourhood were of the most wretched kind, mere 
hovels built of rough stones and covered with ragged 
thatch. There were few even of these; so there was yo 
choice, and they were obliged to be content with the 
first that was vacant, which was in the most retired 
situation. After they had been married about two years, 
[ happened to be walking past one of these miserable 
cottages, and as the door was open, I had the curiosity 
to enter. I found it was the home of the servant I have 
been describing. But what a change had come over her! 
Her face was dirty, and her tangled hair hung ever her 
eyes. Her cap, though of good materials, was ill-washed 
and slovenly put on. Her whole dress, though appar- 
ently good and serviceable, was very untidy, and louked 
dirty and slatternly; everything indeed about her seemed 
wretched and neglected, (except her little child,) and 
she appeared very discontented. She seemed aware of 
the change there must be in her appearance since I had 
last seen her, for she immediately began to complain of 
her house. The wet came in at the door of the only 
room; and when it rained, through every part of the roof 
also, except just over the hearth-stone ; large drops fell 
upon her as she lay in bed, or as she was working at the 
window: in short, she had found it impossible to keep 
things in order, so had gradually ceased to make any 
exertions. Her condition had been borne down by the 
condition of the house. Then her husband was dissatis- 
fied with his home and with her; his visits became less 
frequent; and if he had been a day labourer, and there 
had been a beer-shop or a public-house, the preference 
of that to his home would have been inevitable, and in 
the one instance would have presented an example of & 
multitude of cases. 

* She was afterwards, however, removed to a new 
cottage, which was water-tight, and had some conveni- 
ences, and was built close to the road, which her former 
mistress and all her friends must constantly pass along. 
She soon resumed, in a great degree, her former good 
habits, but still there was a little of the dezrdl/e left 
about her; the remains of the dispiritedness caused by 
her former very unfavourable circumstances.” 

I visited some other dwellings not far from the one 
above described, and met with another instance of a 
female who had been brought up as a servant in a well- 
ordered house, and who, for her station, had received a 
very excellent religious and moral education. Before 
her marriage she had been distinguished by the refine- 
ment with which she sung national airs, and for her 
knowledge of the Bible and of the doctrines of her 
church. Her personal condition had become of “a piece 
with the wretched stone undrained hovel, with a pigstye 
before it, to which she had been taken. We found her 
with rings of dirt about her neck, and turning over with 
dirty hands Brown’s Dictionary, to see whether the 
newly-elected minister was “sound” in his doctrine. In 
this case no moral lapse was apparent, but the children 
Were apparently brought up under great disadvantages. 

Some inquiries from Mr. Liddle, the medical officer 
of the Whitechapel Union, as to the condition of the 
work-people he visited in such places as he has described, 
brought to notice another indirect effect of the external 
as well as the internal condition of the dwelling on their 
domestic economy and general condition. 

It appeared that the persons whom he visited for the 
purpose of administering medical relief, were men earn- 
ing, when in work, from ls. to 20s. per week, the women 
earning proportionably. Yet whenever they were 5 
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amongst them, they were in the most wretched destitu- 
tion: the house was bare of everything; they had no 
rovisions and no credit; and their need for relief was 
most imminent. In answer to the inquiry how this was 
to be accounted for, inasmuch as with agricultural la- 
pourers, who earned little more than half that sum, and 

id nearly as much for their food, in visiting their 
cottages with their ministers, ] had commonly observed 
some store of provisions ; Mr. Liddle stated, that in such 
laces as those in his district, in such atmospheres, : 
store of provisions would not keep: everything decayed 
rapidly, and the work-people consequently lived * from 
hand to mouth.” On inquiring as to this fact from a 
respectable butcher, accustomed to sell meat to persons 
living in such situations, he stated that 

«Meat sold on Saturday night, in hot weather, to poor 
people, who have only one close room, in which they 
sleep, and live, and cvok, will certainly turn before the 
Sunday morning ; when, if it were kept in the butcher's 
shop, or in a well-ventilated place, it would be in as 
rood a condition on the Monday morning. ‘There is a 
great deal of loss of meat in consequence of the want of 
yentilation and bad condition of the dwellings of the 
poorer classes. The butter kept in such places sdoner 
becomes rancid, and the bread dry and disagreeable.” 


Here, then, we have from the one agent, a close and | 


polluted atmosphere, two different sets of effects; the | 


one set here noticed engendering improvidence, expense, 
and waste,—the other, the depressing effects of external 
and internal miasma on the nervous system, tending to 


incite to the habitual use of ardent spirits ; both tending | 


to precipitate this population into disease and misery. 
The familiarity with the sickness and death constant- 
ly present in the crowded and unwholsome districts, ap- 


pears to react as another concurrent cause in aggrava- | 


tion of the wretchedness and vice in which they are 
plunged. Seeing the apparent uncertainty of the mor- 
row, the inhabitants really take no heed of it, and aban- 
don themselves with the recklessness and avidity of 
common soldiers in a war to whatever gross enjoyment 
comes Within their reach. All the districts I visited, 
where the rate of sickness and mortality was high, pre- 
sented, as might be expected,a proportionate amount of 
severe cases of destitute orphanage and widowhood; and 
the same places were marked by excessive recklessness 
of the labouring population. In Dumfries, for example, 
it is estimated that the cholera swept away one-eleventh 
part of the population. 
recovered the severe effects of the visitation, and the con- 
dition of the orphans was most deplorable. Amongst 
young artisans who were earningfrom 16s. to] 8s. a-week, 
I was informed that there were very few who made any 
reserves against the casualties of sickness. I was led to 
ask the provost what number of bakers’ shops there 
were! “ Twelve,” was hisanswer. And what number 
of whisky-shops may the town possess? “ Seventy- 
nine” was the reply. If we might rely on the inquiries 
made of working-men when Dr. Arnott and I went 
through the wynds of Edinburgh, their consumption of 
spirits bore almost the like proportion to the consump- 
tion of wholesome food. We observed to Captain Stuart, 
the superintendent of the police at Edinburgh, in our 
inspection of the wynds, that life appeared to be of little 
value, and was likely to be held cheap in such spots. 
He stated, in answer, that a short time ago a man had 
been executed for the murder of his wife in a fit of 
passion in the very room we had accidentally entered, 
and where we were led to make the observation. At a 
short distance from that spot, and amidst others of this 
class of habitation, were those which had been the 
scenes of the murders by Burke and Hare. Yet amidst 
these were the residences of working-men engaged in 
regular industry. The indiscriminate mixture of work- 
people and their children in the immediate vicinity, and 
often in the same rooms with persons whose character 
Was denoted by the question and answer more than once 
exchanged, “ When were you last washed!” “ When 
I was last in prison,” was only one mark of the entire 
degradation to which they had been brought. The 


Until recently, the towu had not 
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marked by the abandonment of every civil or social re- 
gulation. Asking some children in one of the rooms of 
the wynds in which they swarmed in Glasgow what were 
their names, they hesitated to answer; when one of the 
inmates said, they called them , mentioning some 
nicknames. “ The fact is,’ observed Captain Miller, 
the superintendent of the police, “ they really have no 
names. Within this range of buildings I have no doubt 
I should be able to find a thousand children who have 
no names whatever, or only nicknames, like dogs.” 
There were found amidst the occupants, labourers earn- 
ing wages undoubtedly sufficient to have paid for com- 
fortable tenements; men and women who were intelli- 
gent, and, so far as could be ascertained, had received 
the ordinary education which should have given better 
tastes, and led to better habits. My own observations 
have been confirmed by the statement of Mr. Sheriff 
Alison, of Glasgow, that in the great manufacturing 
towns of Seotland, “ in the contest with whisky, in 
their crowded population, education has been entirely 
overthrown.” 

It is to be regretted that the coincidenee of pestilence 

° . = a . 

and moral disorder is not confined to one part of the 
island, nor to any one race of the population. The over 
crowding and the removal of what may be termed the 
architectural barriers or protections of decency and pro- 
priety, and the causes of physical deterioration, in con- 
nexion with the moral deterioration, are also fearfully 
manifest in the districts in England, which, at the time to 
which the evidence refers, Were in a state of prosperity. 

The Novious Agencies are farther illustrated by 
the happy contrast presented by the working- 
people who occupy better dwellings in better-cleans- 
ed neighbourhoods. A gentleman who has had 
considerable experience in managing large nuim- 
bers of the manufacturing population, told Mr. 
Chadwick that in every case of personal and moral 
inprovement the first successful step was removing 
the parties from the ill-conditioned neighbourhood 
in which they had been brought up; and when a 
young workman married, interfering to provide 
him a better residence apart from his fellows, in 





‘order to prevent the condition of his wife from 


being brought down to the common level, and the 
marriage from becoming a source of wretchedness. 

That something more than casual charity, however 
liberal, is required to improve the condition of the 
degraded part of the population required no proof ; 
but the mischievous consequences of indiscrimi- 
nate voluntary benevolence, may still demand illus- 


tration. On this head Mr. Chadwick states— 


Benevolent persons, viewing the bare aspect of some 
of the most afflicted neighbourhoods, have raised sub- 
scriptions for the purehase of furniture, bedding, and 
blankets, for the relief of the inmates; but by this peeu- 
niary aid they have only added fuel to the flame: that 
is, they have enabled the inmates to purchase more ar- 
dent spirits. The force of the habit, which is aggravated 
by misdirected charity, is indicated in the following in- 
stances, of which one was mentioned to me by the Fer. 
Whitwell Elvin :-— 

“J was lately informed, by a master tailor of Bath, 
that one of his men, who had earned £3 a-week at piece- 
work for years, had never, within his knowledge, possess- 
ed table, chairs, or bedding. I found the statement, on 
examination, to be strictly true. Some straw on which 
he slept, a square block of wood, a low three-legged 
stool, and an old tea-caddy, are the complete inventory 
of the articles of a room, the occupier of which, with 
only himself and his wife to maintain, was wealthier 
than many in the station of gentlemen. He had fre- 
quently excited lively compassion in benevolent indivi- 


duals, who, supposing that he was struggling for very 


Working classes living in these districts were equally | goods, which were regularly pawned before a week was 


existence, furnished him with a variety of household 
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out, and afforded to the superficial observer fresh evi- | 
dence of the extremity of his distress. The cause of all | 
this is quickly told: the wife was to be seen going to and 
fro several times a-day with a cream-jug of gin, and to 
gratify this appetite, they had voluntarily reduced them- 
selves to the condition of savages. I could add nume- | 
rous instances of a similar kind. Indeed, were a stranger 
to go through the town, and judge only from the appear- 
ance of things, I am convinced that he would select his 
examples of greatest privation not from the really poor, 
but from men who were in the receipt of more than 30s. | 
a-week. Charity, which when prompted by pure mo- | 
tives, always blesses him that gives, does not always | 

: 

{ 





bless him that takes. 1 am afraid that the indiscrimi- 
nate adoption of dirt and rags as atest of poverty, espe- 
cially in a town like Bath, where private charity pre- 
vails on an extensive scale, operates as a premium upon 
ill habits, and as a discouragement to cleanliness, and 
leads many to aftect a vice which was not habitual to 
them. .. . Inthe course of an examination which I took, 
under the Poor Law Commission of Inquiry, from the 
late Wr. Walker, the stipendiary magistrate of the 
‘Thames Police Office, he observed, in respect to cases of 
apparent destitution :— 

“Casualties occurring among the indigent or profli- 
gate are at all times liable to be represented as cases 
resulting from the neglect of the proper authorities. Some 
time ago in going round the parish of Whitechapel with 
the church-wardens, during service-time, we entered an 
old building in Rosemary Lane, for which there was then 
nv owner. ‘The stairs were so dark and ruinous that 
though it was mid-day we were obliged to have a candle, 
to enable us to go up to them: the first floor was the re- 
ceptacle of every description of filth. We entered one 
room, in Which we found two half-naked dirty children; 
their mother lay in one corner on some dirty straw, co- 
vered only with a sack. There was no furniture nor 
other articles in the place, except a fagot of wood and 
a few broken plates, a basket of skate, and some sprats 
strewed on the floor. This woman was a fish-hawker, 
a business by which, in all probability, she gained enough 
to have made her extremely comfortable, but she pre- 
ferred an alternation of great privation and profligate 
enjoyment. Had she accidentally died in this state, here 
would have been a scene of misery, and a case of excite- 
ment for the philanthropists! In our district there are | 
other premises under similar circumstances, all of which | 
are tenanted by persons of the very lowest grade; and 
it is surprising, considering the state in which they live, | 
that unaccountable deaths, having the semblance of | 
starvation, do not take place amongst them. From what 
I have observed of these places, I am fully convinced, 
that if shambles were built on any spot, and all who 
choose were allowed to occupy them, they would soon be 
occupied by a race lower than any yet known. I have 
often said that if empty casks were placed along the 
streets of Whitechapel, in a few days each of them | 
would have a tenant, and these tenants would keep up | 
their kind, and prey upon the rest of the community. I | 
am sure that if such facilities were offered, there is no | 
conceivable degradation to which portions of the species | 
might not be reduced. Allow these tub-men no educa- | 
tion, and you would have so many savages living in the 
midst of civilisation. Wherever there are empty houses 
which are not secured, they are soon tenanted by wretch- 
ed objects ; and these tenants continue so long as there 
is a harbour for them. Parish officers and others come to 
me to aid them in clearing such places. I tell the police 
and the parish that there is no use in their watching these 
places: that they must board them up if they would get | 
rid of the occupants. If they will give the accommoda- | 
tion they will get the occupants. If you will have 
marshes and stagnant waters, you will there have suit- | 
uble animals; and the only way of getting rid of them is 
by draining the marshes.” 

ve 0 Whitwell Elwin observes upon this subject that 
who know the lower classes will testify that the 

last waut felt by the dirty is cleanliness, that their last 
expenditure is onthe comforts of their home. ‘Two win- | 
ters ago, I found a painter whose bed was without | 








blankets, whose room was without furniture, who Was 
destitute even of the ordinary utensils of civilized jg. 
whose floor was covered with worse filth than that of 
the streets: I found this man at dinner with a roast 
loin of pork stuffed with onions, a Yorkshire pudding, a 
large jug of ale, cheese, and a salad. I will undertake 


_ to say, that half the gentlemen iu Bath did not sit dowy 


on that Sunday to so good a dinner.” 


These may seem harsh statements; but the 
true question is, Are they correct The grand pa- 
nacea for all these ills is imagined to be Education. 
* Educate the people”—*‘ Give them education .” 
is the prevailing ery, in which we heartily join ; yet 
what kind of education—what system of teaching 
reading, writing, accounts, and catechisms, is ty 
counteract the foul influences and agencies de- 
scribed in this report? The removal of the physi- 
cal barriers to improvement must be the first step, 
if any efficient or permanent amelioration of the 
condition of the inferior population, and even of 
the higher order of work-people, Is seriously con- 
templated. 

It is usual to impute the extreme degradation 
in which a part of the population is found in the 
large manufacturing towns to the example and the 
influx of the Irish. But whatever remote effect 
this may have had in reducing the wages of labour, 
and breaking down good habits, the Scotch and 
English of the most debased class are actually 
found in a worse condition than the lowest of the 
Irish. There is an excuse or palliation for them, 
offered by Mr. Chadwick, who, to a considerable 
extent, imputes the use of ardent spirits, and the 
prostration of the education and moral habits for 
which the Scotch labourers were formerly distin- 
guished, “to the surrounding physical circum- 
stances, including bad ventilation.” The Irish are 
treated with justice in the Report. Dr. Cowan of 
Glasgow stated, “ that from ample opportunities of 
observation, they appeared to him to exhibit much 
less of squalid misery, and addiction to the use of 
ardent spirits, than the Scotch of the same grade ;” 
and instances were cited to the gentlemen conduct- 
ing the inquiry, where the Irish were preferred for 
manufacturing employment ‘on account of their 
superior steadiness and docility.” In the great 
flax factories, the Irish were also obtaining a pre- 
ference “on account of their regular habits.” 

Attention is drawn, in some of the local reports, 
to the dangerous and inflammatory state of mind 
in which the degraded part of the population in the 
colliery and mining districts are found, which has 
received a certain degree of confirmation from the 
late outrages. These ignorant and ferocious men 
call themselves Chartists, and seein to regard the 
Charter as a right to make vengeful reprisals on 
their masters, and all who possess property, or, in 
short, to plunder. Fortunately this, as it is the 
most stupid portion of the working population, 1 
also but an inconsiderable fraction of it. 

We have but entered upon this most important 
volume, and shall deem it a duty to return tol 
again and again. The strong case which it makes 
out must carry conviction to thousands. And it 
contemplates nothing visionary, nothing impract- 
‘able, or which the most bigoted political part 
sans need differ about.’ 
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LINE BERGMANN 


S LOVERS. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF A BELIEVER IN DREAMS. 


— Av event which occurred this Spring (1832) ; Landshut some six years only before I returned ; 


inthe family history of my stout friend Bergmann, | 
may be worth relating. I had fallen in love with 
his little daughter Caroline during my former visit, 
when she was a child of ten years old, and remem- 


and there are no traditional feelings to insulate the 


students as a class, nor any means for their as- 


pered this when I returned to Munich, and found | 


her a lovely girl of eighteen, surrounded by ad- 
yirers. 
counter several youths belonging to the university ; 
and what amused me most, was to see that Berg- 
mann, himself as innocent of letters as Mons. Jour- 
dain, seemed to favour them more than any others. 
Some persons, indeed, are disposed to over-value 
those gifts of which they are destitute : but I sus- 
pect that the true reason here, was the natural 
affinity which appears to subsist between the Bava- 
rian scholar and Bavarian beer, the production of 
which had been the business and glory of Berg- 
mann’s life. 

In most university towns the student seldom 
finds access to the families of the towns-people, 
but affects to belong to a separate order, and de- 
nounces all citizens under the hostile name of 
Philistines. Every Bursch, of course, has a mis- 
tress, as well as a pipe and a schlager ; but she is 
either some maiden far away at home, or the 


Amongst these, it seemed strange to en- | 
friend Bergmann in the Eiermarkt. 


{ 
' 


| 


Rischen of humbler class in the city where he | 


studies; a chance acquaintance, exacting none of | 


the restraints of formal society, nor requiring that _ 
his arbitrary galligaskins and horrid locks shall 


vield to the costume of balls and “ singing-teas.” 
The most heroic of the class would think it an in- 
dignity to be accused of a hankering after Philis- 
tine maidens ; and as every one under the years of 
discretion is a hero, or would be thought one, it 
follows that this kind of devotion is not much 
encouraged by the esprit de corps of the universi- 
ties. The German student is not often rich, and, 
in general, his settlement in life has to be sought 
after the close of his academic career: at this 
season he is rarely able to woo in earnest, and it is 
therefore well that he does not commonly think of 
it, The burghers, on their parts, do not much 
invite the attentions of the students ; especially 
those who are blessed with young wives, or pretty 
daughters: and the fair creatures themselves have 
too just a sense of their own value to be content 
without observances, which the Bursch will rarely 
submit to pay ; and have a feminine preference fur 
decorum and clean linen. Nevertheless, the cordon 
sanitaire which is drawn around these pretty crea- 
tures in university towns, is chiefly maintained by 
the vigilance of fathers and spouses, and by the 
rugged independence of student life. 


sumption of much singularity or independence. 
They are lost in a gay capital, kept in very strict 
order, and are thankful for any notice from the 
wealthy burghers, especially when they are the 
owners of such roses as adorned the dwelling of my 
Munich has 
now become the centre of modern German art, but 
had much longer been celebrated for the strength 
of its beer, and the prettiness of its young women. 
Herr Bergmann was the court brewer; and his only 
daughter, Caroline, the very crown and abstract of 
Munich beauty : unfortunately for her admirers, 


the saucy creature knew it but too well, 


She was spoiled on all hands. Her mother was 
long since dead, and the charge of Bergmann’s 
house had fallen upon an unmarried sister, older 
than himself,—the only aged spinster I ever knew 
without a particle of jealousy or prudishness,—a 
portly short-sighted jovial old creature, doatingly 
fond of her niece. Nature had made Caroline gay 
and capricious ; and it may be imagined how this 
disposition flourished in a beauty and a pet, ca- 
ressed by her father and Tante Ursel all day long; 
with a looking-glass, and twenty lovers to remind 
her that she had the brightest eves, the finest 
neck, and the richest velvet lips of any maid in 
Munich. Yet under all her wilful ways, which 


| were various, there lay unspoiled the sweet hearty 


the city assembly balls, 


| 
This had been my experience of such cities as | 


Tibingen, Halle, and Giessen ; and it therefore sur- 
prised me to find so many as theres students in Berg- 
mann’s house ; forgetting, that in Munich the cir- 
cumstances are totally different. 
is of late origin, haying been transplanted from 


The college here | 


nature which is an especial birthright of the good 
Bavarians. With me she could be reasonable and 
charming enough, and bestowed the most of her 
little defects upon her lovers, with whom she was 
volatile and saucy beyond measure ;—not from 
malice, but in the abundance of youth and animal 
spirits, and that frolic enjoyment of life which 
makes filly foals skittish, and young kittens so 
amusingly mischievous. 

Like all great brewers of whom history takes 
notice, from Odin and Cadwallader, down to 
Thrale and Sir Felix Booth, Papa Bergmann was 
prone to hospitality : and it was not difficult for 
the bachelors who admired his daughter at a dis- 
tance, to gain admission to his table. The num- 
ber of Caroline's adorers was thus kept on a most 
respectable footing ; for although her old lovers 
were soon taught to despair, and laughed out of 
the field, there was a perpetual succession of new 
ones to supply their places. Such was her estak- 
lishment of beaux who frequented the house b 
invitation, or sighed for the honour of her hand at 
But in addition to this 
wavering nimbus of admiration, I found her at- 
tended more closely by three satellites, who circu- 
lated in Bergmann’s house on less ceremonious 
terms. ‘These were the students above-mentioned, 
whose proceedings I soon began to watch with 
syine curiosity and amusement ; for each of the 
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three evidently was, or believed himself to be, at | mise of their union enduring long ; but no rivalship 


times the object of Line’s capricious preferences ; 
and she seemed to find it excellent sport to play 
with them in her idle moments, as a cat will with 
a mouse ; but she had the gift of keeping all three 
in torment at the same time. 

Two of them had been recommended to her fa- 
ther as sons of honoured customers at a distance, 
who dealt with Bergmann for beer. Dummbhart 
was from Bremen ; a broad-faced, assiduous, bony 


person, with a burr in his throat like the drone of | 


a bagpipe, and a pair of awkward red hands ; au 
reste, a vociferous, good-humoured fellow, on ex- 


cellent terms with himself, and prone to believe | 


that he was admired by the gentler sex. The 
other, Schindesel, from Berlin, was rather sallow 
and priggish, with a nose of unusual length and 
small elevation, ending in a pert-looking knob ; 
he spoke with his teeth closed, was curious in his 
dress, and condescending, as one that came from a 
capital of vast pretensions. He was older than 
Dummbhart, and studied medicine and the natural 
sciences ; concerning which he was apt to be tedi- 
ous, in the hope of making Line into a natural 
philosopher—Heaven save the mark! How the 
third, Von Callenberg, had fallen into the circle, I 
never learned. His family dwelt in a crazy old 
castle in Rhenish Bavaria, and claimed kindred 
with those hot-blooded Guelfs who were a terror to 








the Marchers in the fifteenth century. In their | 
position it is not likely that any beer-transactions | 


could have taken place with the good Bergmann ; 


and the acquaintance was probably brought to pass | 


by some third party. You could ret see him in 
the Bergmann group without feeling that he was 
an alien there. Atthe time when my observations 
commenced, he was excessively slender and boyish- 
looking : and it was only in speaking that his fea- 
tures showed any of the fire and character that an- 
nounce manhood. By his figure, and the smooth- 
ness of his cheek, any one would have supposed 
him two years younger than his real age ; his man- 


openly disturbed it while each, in turn, receive 
his share of smiles and slights, and, on the whole. 
had neither any cause for triumph, nor the leas: 
occasion for jealousy. In this pacific state the jn- 
tercourse went on for a while; but every day 
made the impression of Line’s beauty, and the cap- 
tivation of her charming caprices, more serioxs - 
and as the admirers rapidly rose into lovers, they 
hegan to feel all the anxieties and suspicions which 
belong to Passion, and occupied themselves as 
much with watching each other as with paying 
court to her. They still met, and walked together 
as usual, but more from habit than anything else 
and in Caroline’s presence their conceaied jealousy 
broke out in little fretful remarks, and attempts to 
mortify and confuse, which afforded her infinite 
sport, and were not allowed to languish for want 
of occasion, 

If Aunt Ursel could have seen all that passed, 
(and, from her dim sight and drowsiness, the most 
of it escaped her,) she would never have thought 
of interrupting it, so long as her favourite seemed 
to find it amusing. She assented to every plan— 
approved of every admirer—and sate smiling and 
looking on, muttering to herself, now and then, in 
her broad Miinich dialect, ** Wait a little, said the 
snow :” “young blood runs fast—young blood is 
tamed at Jast,’—and other sentences of the kind; 
of which the meaning was not very apparent to any 
one but herself. The portly brewer thought it 
quite becoming that his daughter should be much 
sought after, as his ale had always been : his no- 
tions had been acquired in that good old time when 
the love-inaking of young people in the burgher 
class of Germany, was thought as natural and in- 
nocent as dressing or eating their dinners ; and 
not, as with us, a thing to be shunned as an immo- 
destv and a crime. He saw no wrong whatever 
in the homage paid to his darling’s beauty, of 
which he was himself so proud ; had no idea that 


| it was possible for her to do anything at which he 


ners, too, had all the petulance of boyhood, al- | 


though more civilized than those of the other two. 
In dancing and other exercises he greatly excelled 
—was said to be clever; but, in his way, was 
quite as volatile as Line. He professed to study 
Roman law ; but in reality did little but ride and 
ramble about ; devising all manner of strange 
pranks—besides whispering cantos of fanciful non- 
sense into Caroline’s pretty ears. Between the 
two there was a perpetual warfare ; but I thought 
there was more earnest on Callenberg’s side than 
on hers. 
a girls first faney ; and, altogether, his chance 
might be considered a bad one. 

Meeting frequently at Bergmann’s house, the 
three students rather fell into the habit of associa- 
ting at other times, than became intimates from 
choice. In mature age a man may be known by 
his companions ; but it is not so with the chance 
connexions of youth. Here, for instance, there 
was hardly a single point of resemblance between 
the companions, except that each belonged to the 
college, and admired my friend Caroline. In the 


latter circumstance, indeed, there was no great pro- 





He seemed hardly man enough for | 


should be angry or grieved ; and supposed, that 
after she had coquetted and played at hide-and- 
seek with her lovers until she was tired, the co- 
medy would end in due time with a marriage ; to 
which he had no objection in life, provided she 
was not taken away from him, As for the three 
students, they seemed to be ordentlichen Jungens ; 
and any one of them that pleased Line would be 
sure to please him. As for riches, he had, like the 
old man in the comedy, “ ten thousand pounds 
to bury him, and could afford to have his humour.” 
A more complacent papa certainly never encou- 


raged the wilfulness of a capricious beauty. 


Bergmann was quite able to feel, too, that these 
admirers of his daughter were superior in educa- 
tion and society to those of his own class whom he 
met elsewhere. The presence of Caroline, of course, 
made each ambitious of appearing to the utmost 
advantage ; and it was a great addition to his 
evening’s entertainments to partake of her audi- 
ences, (which, on some excuse or another, took 
place every second or third day,) and sit by, dis- 
cussing frequent pipes of knaster, while three lively 


and well-educated young fellows were vying who 


should 
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should best amuse his fair daughter; she, by her 
gpirit and vivacity, maintaining the supremacy 
over them all; and Aunt Ursel, so long as she was 
awake, breaking in at intervals with a kind of 
chorus to the extempore drama. Ife declared that, 
taking into account the use of his own grandfather- 
chair, and other house comforts, it was better than 
an evening at the Iserthor theatre ; and that Cal- 
lenberg, especially, made him laugh as often as 
Staberl. I really used to think that Bergmann 
enjoyed the whole even more than the other several 
members ot the colInpany, who were too intent on 
their individual parts, and rather eager than 
pleased, But this very excitement is, in itself, to 
the young, a priceless charm, far exceeding the 
pleasures of soberer people. . 

The ease and gaiety of these meetings, however, 
began to fall off sadiy, when the students, as I 
have already hinted, came to feel the approaches 
of Passion. The frank cheerfulness which had 
existed amongst them gave place to suspicion ; 
they rarely addressed each other in Line’s pre- 
sence; and innuendoes and sarcastic hints dis- 
turbed the mirth of the company. Then he who 
thought another more favoured on one occasion, 
appeared moody and silent the evening after ; 
this again was to be punished by some mark of 
Line’s displeasure, or removed by a sign of grace, 
which was a torment to the others. All, indeed, 
was very much subdued ; for Line allowed of no 
rebellion, and kept her subjects in admirable order ; 
but still the charm was broken :—the careless 
merriment of a few months back had disappeared 
for ever; and Bergmann, forgetting that all were 
not, like himself, placid spectators, was annoyed 
by the change, without at first clearly understand- 
ing its natural cause. In proportion as it became 
less amusing, did he look with less indulgence on 
the wooing, and gradually wakened to a perce) 
tion that it could not peaceably continue on its 
present footing. Moreover, Line was growing 
quitea Woman, and had as yet shown no inten- 
tion whatever of making up her mind, although 
her beauty, and gay spirits, and her many admirers 
too, had been the talk of the neighbours for more 
than a twelvemonth. ‘These considerations at 
last induced Papa Bergmann to think it time that 
his daughter should look more seriously at the 
question ; and that some understanding should re- 
gulate the visits of the amorous students, who now, 
on one pretext or another, found their way rownd 
the corner of the Weingasse nearly every evening. 
He fancied that she was perhaps only wanting some 
soberer counsel to aid her in choosing a lover ; and 
lost no time in offering his own, with suitable ad- 
vice on the propriety of her being now betrothed 
tosome one. But Line seemed utterly amazed at 
the proposal ; first laughed, and then pouted,— 
Wondering that Papa could think it possible that 
she could give her heart to any man ; and express- 
ing the uttermost scorn of her admirers, all and 
sundry, The students, she supposed, had been 
Papa’s guests, and were of no interest in her eyes, 
*xcept as they occasionally served to amuse him ; 


but for this, she averred, their absence would be | 
40 exceeding relief to her. A reply so unexpected | that Line’s dispositions towards them were to be 
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was too much for even Bergmann’s indulgence; 
and he declared, with some heat, that the young 
fellows had all been courting her with the utmost 
violence for months, as she well knew ; and that, 
unless she could now make a choice amongst them, 
it would be his duty to restrict their visits for the 
future. Line only answered that she begged Papa 
would do so; but her heightened colour, and the 
quick motion of her breast, as it bent over her 
work, showed how much she had been disturbed 
by the hasty proposal. The old gentleman, who 
Was hot exactly the person to succeed in confess- 
ing a coy, wilful damsel, retired, no little puzzled ; 
and after long rumination over a pipe and some 
measures of extraordinary doppel hier, decided 
that, whether her reluctance was real or affected, 
it would be expedient te putt his threat into exe- 
cution. 

While this catastrophe, as | may say, Was brew- 
ing, the lovers were each indulging in dreams of 
future success. Dummbart, because she laughed 
at him the oftenest, and he had heard that this 
was a good sign ; besides which, he secretly be- 
lieved himself a lady-killer. Schindesel relied on 
his intellectual gifts; and Callenberg thought he 
should succeed, because he could not bear the idea 
of losing her: so prone we are to hope the most 
when the only ground for hope is the fear of its 
disappointment! The effect of the feeling in each 
Was no bad indication of the several characters of 
the rivals. Neither Dummhart nor his Berlin 
friend was passionate enough to affect entire con- 
stancy, but both gladly received any comfort that 
circumstances and easier beauties might cast in 
their way. Schindesel, indeed, had all along been 
quietly spinning a kind of Platonic fringe to the tis- 
sue of his main love, with Sophie Behr, the daughter 
of Caroline's old music master, and as it happened, 
(although Schindesel knew nothing of this.) her 
closest female friend. The best intimacy between 


virls 


does not exclude such accidents : and so the 
wooer in the morning poured into Sophie’s sympa- 
thizing ears the sighs which he had vainly breathed 
to Line the evening before: which sighs Sophie dis- 
creetly kept to herself. But Callenberg, who had 
eyes like a wild-cat, was also a pupil of old Behr’s, 
and on friendly terms with his daughter, and soon 
detected this divided homage ; which Schindesel re- 
garded as a master-piece of amorous diplomacy, 
without caring how it might affect the happiness 
of poor Sophie, who seemed really to like him. 
As tor Callenberg, he cared for no other woman 
but Line, or thought no one else worth the trouble 
of wooing :—indeed, it did not quite appear, whe- 
ther it was not the pleasure of laughing, and teas- 
ing, and vying with her in strange fancies, that 
kept him even at her feet, more than any tenderer 
feeling. Ile made few professions of homage, and 
seldom refrained from qualifying his compliments 
with a jest or a little spice of satire: and so was 
constantly in disgrace, and often remained unfor- 
given for days together. 

But all were unprepared for the determination 
which Bergmann now made known; and their 
confidence dwindled extremely, when it appeared 
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subjected to an immediate trial: and that if not 
absolutely banished from the house, they were for- 
hidden to enter it uninvited, unless she could be 
won to give one of them the title of a permitted 
suitor. One after the other, they begged for a 
hearing, in order to present the important petition ; 
but she would receive nothing in private, and only 
consented to grant a general farewell audience in 
aunt Ursel’s presence. Of course it was impos- 
sible to be particularly moving under such disad- 

vantages; and any courage that might have sur- 
vived them would have given way before the smil- 
ing and saucy composure with which Line received 
her lovers. There was nothing, except, perhaps, | 
a little higher colour on her cheek, from which one 

might have guessed that there was anything un- | 
usual in the interview ;—and she gave the rueful | 
petitioners no assistance whatever in opening the | 
conference they had sought for. Dummhart, who — 
had prepared himself for something tender, and 

Schindesel, who expected an occasion of relieving | 
her maidenly embarrassment, were utterly con- 
fused, and could offer nothing better than common | 
regrets and common adieus. Callenberg alone | 
had looked for a sorry reception, and therefore was _ 
not wholly abashed by it. 

He stood playing with Line’s canary, until the 
rest had done their doleful parts ; and then, se- 
dately approaching her, took her hand, saying, 
with the utmost simplicitvy,— 

“May not Z come again?” 

The unexpected manner of this question took 
her quite off her guard, and she could not help 
laughing heartily. 

* Fie!” she said,—* vou ?—the idlest of all?) 


Papa is quite concerned at your levity, as he tells 
99 





He ; 

* T was light-hearted till [knew you, Lady Caro- 
line! but it is not fairto banish me for that : and 
you have the power of making all that leave your 
presence heavy enough !” 

Here the other two sent up lamentable sighs by | 
way of chorus. 

* Really,’ Caroline replied, with an air of ex- 
treme innocence, “ I am sorry that you are going ; 
but Papa must know why: and I have no right to 
interfere with his guests—” 

“JT only ask leave to be yours !” 
berg, interrupting her. 

“QO! not for the world!” was the answer, with ° 
the prettiest air of scorn possible. ‘* What any 
audacious proposal !_it is time indeed to send you 
away! Receive visiters whom Papa discards! 
Come—you wish to bid me good bye?” 

“T do not, and will not,” said Callenberg ; 
* because I hope to see you again, after all.” 

“It isa bold hope, unless you are recalled with 
Papa’s leave—and mine.” 

“Ts that a defiance or a promise that sounds so 
unkindly 2” 

* Neither, or both!” Line replied hastily. 

* Then IT will take both,” said Callenberg— 
“and try them too, whether you will or not!” 

“ At your peril—if ever [ speak to you again—" 

“Nay, ny sweet enemy,” interrupted Callen- | 
berg, “no rash words! I shall remember what | 


said Callen- 


| looking wofully crestfallen. 


/hand—the hand he had kissed! 


smiled with a self-satisfied air.) 
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you have said ;—do not say what You might 
really wish forgotten—God bless you!” 

So saving, he kissed her hand, and left the 
rovin, after shaking that of aunt U rsel, who had 
sate by in great restlessness while this scene Was 
acting The old lady kissed him heartily on both 
duatks, and was about to have made SOME EXDoS. 
tulation, but a glance from Caroline checked hey, 
The es students followed Callenberg in Silence, 
He paused on the 
threshold for a last glance at Line ; but she had 
turned her head, and covered her eyes with one 
And SO the un- 
successful suitors took their departure. As Caro- 
line entered her chamber that night, she said to 
herself, “I wonder if he will try /—it was very 
presuming in him to say so; and that he will find! 


| But,” she added, with something like a sigh, “he 


is so volatile :—in a week he will have forgotten 
all about it! How very dull it was this eveniay!” 
On the next day the students met, as usual, ir, 


the Schu/gasse, and in spite of their tacit agree- 


ment, could not help breaking out on the for- 
bidden subject. 
“We are all equal, et least,’ said Schindesel ; 


“the girl is too haughty to confess a liking for any 
-one: she will never sigh for love--she may for 


jealousy.” 

** Nonsense !’? Dummhart cried ; “ she is only a 
little coy thing, and wants to try her suitors’ con- 
stancy. Iam content that she does.” (Here he 
** But what says 
Callenberg after his open rejection ?” 

“Why, he replied, “I shall not hang my 
head and stammer, as you two did, when you 


should have spoken, if ever:—were I a lover, I 


would think of this, and boast less, Dummbhart, 
—and scold less, Schindesel.” 

The latter bit his lip, but Dummhart answered 
quite unabashed. 

* You are a novice in love, and little know how 
the emotion which she causes affects a maiden’s 
heart !” 

“‘ Maids are very like butterflies, I think, friend 
Dummhart ; they are not to be caught by puff- 
ing; and no one can tell why they alight, or 
where !” 

“Speak for yourself,” said the Bremen student; 
“Tam a moss-covered head,* and know something 
of women. ‘There was never a thing in petticoats 
(may fashion make them shorter!) that could de- 
ceive me. Visi puellis idoneus, et militart non sine 
gloria.” 

“ You boast too much for a hero,” said the 
other, “and would tempt any girl that knew it 
tu put you to the proof. But I will not betray 
you. 

“It would be just like one of your page tricks” 
—observed Schindesel. 

“Tet him run on,” cried Dummhart, “he will 
not have the opportunity. Girls, especially, love 


robust manhood—and have a liking for mous 


taches— 


* Vermoostes Haupt. A student's slang term for ove 
of a certain standing in the university. 
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fox-red,” (which was Dummhart’s colour.) “ But 
no conjuror could tell what Line Bergmann likes : 
che worships nothing but her own fancies.” 

~ «Well may = she,” said Callenberg ; “ they 
must be both bright and sweet ;—you, my learned 
friends, being neither !"—and, without waiting for 
a reply, he turned into the cross street leading to 
his lodging. 

“She might find worse,” said Schindesel con- 
templatively, as he passed a shop, and surveyed 
himself in the mirror; but Dummhart was ab- 
sorbed in the same pleasing study, and made no 
answer. From the time of this interview the 
sudents seldomer met, and a very few weeks dis- 
elved the intimacy which had been made and 
kept up at Bergmann’s. 

In order to throw some light on the preceding 
conversation, it is proper to mention, that at the 
time, Dummhart and Schindesel had each been in- 
debted to the compassion of aunt Ursel for a later 
private interview with Caroline. The good old 
lady thought they had been hardly treated, and 
helped to throw them successively in her way, on 
the same evening after they had been publicly dis- 
missed. It may be supposed that they were more 
eoquent when ¢/te-d-téte, than in the presence of 
other hearers: at all events they so far prevailed 
asto extort from Line a modification of her sen- 
tence; or rather what each regarded as a con- 
elusive evidence of her favour. 

Dummhart was allowed to proceed every Thurs- 
day to the third tree in the English garden ; where, 
oi condition of his faithfully remaining there un- 
tltwo hours after sunset, he might indulge a hope 
of seeing Line, nay, of speaking to her for some 
ten minutes, as she passed by with her maid, on 
the first moonlight evening which Papa should 
pass at the #rohsinn alone. Unluckily it was 
March,—the nights in the valley of the Iser at 
this season are dismally raw and rainy,—and 
lummhart stood under the drip of the third tree 
fortwo mortal hours, on three Thursdays running, 
without a glimpse of moonlight, or, of course, of Line. 
lle began to consult the almanack, and thought 
his task harder than he had supposed it could be ; 
wondering why the Spring and his mistress were 
hoth so long in coming. Schindesel piqued him- 
vlfon his style ; and lived in the hope of a letter 
‘rom Caroline—to which, of course, he would reply 
iia killin: manner. And equally mindful of his 
vclentitic tastes, and of her maiden fears, she had 
yromised to write with an infallible sympathetic 
ink of which he had formerly shown her the pro- 
perties, and of which he alone, besides, possessed 
the secret. Daily did he visit the Post-office to 


1. ae 5s 
ax for a letter with the feigned address agreed 


upon: at last he was delighted by the sight of an 
enclosure—evidently a double sheet. But some 


‘we ink—the acids he applied, and the heat in 
which he toasted the sheets for hours, were alike 
uveless ; the pages remained as white as at first ! 


. = . | 
‘Most tantalizing mischanee, to hold so much en- 
“antment in the hand and be unable to taste it! 
worse, because in this first letter was to be 


“Even” interrupted Schindesel “ when they are | 
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given a direction for the way of sending a reply, 
which it was strictly forbidden to address to Berg- 
mann’s house, for fear of discovery! Again he re- 
viewed the composition of the ink—pored over 
Schmidt De prari, and Wohl's Cryptoagraphia— 
but nothing he could do or learn would coax a 
single letter into sight. He was almost in despair 
—but again beset the Post-office ; and, almost 
beyond his hopes, after a fortnight’s persecution, 
again was blessed with a similar letter—and, alas! 
again tried his chemical arts on its concealed lines 
in vain!—The truth was, that the mischievous 
beauty was making excellent sport of both her ad- 
mirers. And not of Callenberg too’? Alas! he 
had not given her the least opportunity, or aunt 
Ursel the smallest troubles but had reconciled 
himself to the banishment without farther appeal ; 
and was said to be living as joyfully as usual, and 
did not even throw himself in the way of meetine 
Bergmann’s fair daughter, at church or in market ; 
nor Was ever seen to pass round that corner of the 
Weingasse, commanded by the window at which 
Line was wont, as he well knew, to sit. Of this 
she could be in no doubt; because, as it happened, 
she had of late taken particular notice of that cor- 
ner—merely from curiosity. She made the obser- 
vation more than once to aunt Ursel ; and seemed 
little pleased, I thought, that the good lady only 
shrugged her broad shoulders and made a rueful 
grimace whenever the subject was approached, 

1 was frequently at the house at this time, 
and could not but see that a blank had been 
made in it which all felt. Bergmann was disap- 
pointed at the effects of his interference, and 
missed the entertainment which he had learned to 
enjoy ; but did not like to take back his word, 
Aunt Ursel openly lamented her niece's stiff-neck- 
edness ; wondering that she could not find enough 
to satisfy any reasonable damsel in some one of the 
‘golden youths’ whom she had sent empty away. 
And Line, too, although as lively as ever, found 
the want of some one who cared more for her airy 
caprices than either Papa or a sober married man 
like myself. She never confessed this ; but it was 
betrayed by fits of silence, and little starts when 
a ring came to the door, and now and then some- 
thing very like a sigh; all recent, aid to me intel- 
ligible svymptoms,—which grew more decided as 
the kindly Spring came onwards with its mysteri- 
ous influences. As the weather grew warm, the 
evenings which used to be spent in the little home 
circle, were oftener passed, according to the custom 
of the Munich citizens, in some of the many places 
of open-air entertainment, with which the capital 
abounds. Here the two academic swains, Schindesel 
and Dummbhart, hovered around Bergmann’s little 
party, glad to receive a nod from Caroline as she 
passed on, without venturing to stop or speak to 


| her, which had been prohibited until further orders, 
Fes . asd 
‘iilure must have occurred in the composition of | 


But Callenberg never was apparent; and it was im- 
possible not to contrast his indifference with the as- 
siduous patience of the twoothers. Yet, in reality, 


(both at this moment were beginning to tire of feed- 


ing on Line’s unfulfilled promises, and to think that 
all her beauty was little enough to justify such inve- 
terate cruelty and caprice as it pleased herto exhibit. 
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1 accompained Bergmann’s family trio, one fine 
evening in May, to the Englischer Garten, which 
was now the chief resort of pleasure-seekers, and 
full of gaily-dressed people. As we paraded along 
the avenues, Line requested me to look for her 
friend Sophie Behr, who had promised to join the 
party with a cousin from Brunswick, newly- 
arrived, whom all were exceedingly curious to 
see, after the picture that Sophie had drawn of 
her talents and eccentric ways. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be seen of the pair; my compan- 
ion, who did not like to be disappointed, grew 
rather pettish ; and on some slight pretext or other, 
([ believe she said T was growing prosy,) left me 
to the uninspiring society of Papa, and nestled 
under aunt Ursel’s wing. In this order the party 
was settled in a kind of bosquet or arbour, com- 
manding all that passed in the grand allee, but a 


little retired from it ; the ladies modestly concealed | 
in the leafy recess, and Bergmann and myself. 
forming an advanced guard, before a table at which | 
vited her to a seat at her side in the recess, where 
None of the | 


he smoked and I drank cotfee—as the * knitters in 
the shade” declined my company. 
many passers by who greeted Bergmann, and 
peered with longing eves into the arbour, had any 
invitation to stay; and as the sun set amidst 
a warm twilight, and none of the party seemed in- 
clined to talk. a kind of pleasant drowsiness, aided 


by the fumes of Bergmann’s pipe and the hum of 


the passers-by, stole over all; and aunt Ursel 
indeed was fairly asleep, when the calm was 
broken by a hearty exclamation in front, in the 
broadest patos of the Streicher gasse. 

sis lech der Hlerr Bierhrau i J there vou are. (rod 
be praised! and we were secking you amonest the 
paraders—there is Jungfer Linchen, too’ It 
was old Jette, father Behr’'s factotum, who held 
by the hand a smart young lady :—and  pro- 
ceeded to explain that Sophie had been kept at 
home by her father, who was ill: but that her 
cousin was loath to lose the pleasure which had been 
promised her, as she was to leave on the morrow, 
and had accordingly come under the guidance of 
the old body, with a line from Sophie to serve as 
an introduction. Having delivered this, she 
merely added: * And here is the Fraulein, who 
can say all the rest,’—and trotted off, as if she had 
business to perform elsewhere, Before Line could 
hasten to welcome the new acquaintance, who was 
embarrassed at being left so abruptly amongst 
strangers, Bergmann had laid down his pipe ; seized 
upon her in his rude, hearty fashion, first by the 
hand, and then by the chin, and looking kindly in 
her face, exclaimed : Fy was! cin festes, shittliches 
mide!!!” (she was indeed tall and good-looking, ) 
and greeted her with a very emphatic kiss. She 
received it patiently, but with a kind of fretful 
grimace that I have often scen on pretty German 
lips, when kissed by o/d men. Let me here take 
occasion to remark, that amongst all classes (and 
even between males!) the practice of kissing pre- 
vails in Germany to an extent of which we have 
no idea here. Not only is the salute a common 
form of greeting, but it is much used, especially 


between girls, at pauses in conversation, and on | 
very slight provocations, especially if men are look- | 


¢ 
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ingon, Nor are the maidens quite so chary of 


their lips, to our sex, as those would like, who 
gard this sweet caress as the choicest token of a 


woman's fondness. However the wanderer may 


| rejoice in such delicacies, I cannot say that | like 


| 


| 


' 


to see a girl’s lips made too cheap ; and fo; this 
reason always in secret applauded my friend Line’s 
coyness on this head. She would never suffer any 
man to kiss her; but used to say when teazet 
about it, that whoever touched her lips with ‘™ 
will, took her heart upon them: and it pleased 
me to see at a Christmas game, when all the girls 
around were paying forfeits, with what a saucy 
dexterity she put up her hand when her turn cams 
and would not be persuaded to pay in any other 
fashion. [t may have been merely one of her 
but if so, it was a very tempting one, 
and excusable for the sake of the peasant ideas 
which it suggested: as T trust the present digres- 
sion may be, 

Line greeted the Fraulein more gently, and in. 


Caprices 


she soon lost her momentary confusion. — T could 
not but overhear most of the discourse, as Berg- 
mann had relapsed into silence. After a few 


/ commonplaces had been exchanged, more interest- 


ing topics were introduced, which the Friiulein at- 
tacked with such alternate spirit and wilfulness, 
that Caroline, accustomed to no caprices but her 


own, did not exactly know whether to be amused 


or aifronted, but ended, by laughing heartily, in 
spite of herself. This seemed to have been thi 
effect intended, for the Friulein’s vivacity in- 
creased, She jested, and asked the most. pointed 
questions, with a simplicity only equalled by the 
frankness of her own confessions. There was no 
resisting a confidence so naive and unbounded: 
and Caroline, without well knowing why, found 
herself talking to her new acquaintance as if they 
had been intimate for vears. From things the 
discourse soon turned to persons ; and she iad to 
describe every passer by whom she knew. 

“And who are those objects,” said the Frau- 
lein,—it was Dummbart and Schindesel, who had 
lately come up separately, and, seeing Bergmann, 
bowed to the darkness, where Line sate unseen,— 
“occupving their solitary chairs, like dancing dogs 
who have been ordered to squat on their tails for 
practice till the master comes ’?—Ah! now I see,” 
she ran on; “they are lovers of yours, for each 
has bowed a second time in this direction, and por 
sesses a white handkerchief: the last an infalli- 
ble sign of extremity in a student é 

* They are silly creatures,” lisped Line ; “but 
that is no fault of mine.” 

™ They sav We are liable for half the follies they 
commit,” replied the young lady : “at least Sophie 
told me so this morning in a lecture on the extra- 
vagancies of her friend, voung Callenberg, who, | 
believe, admires me. tid you ever see him ” 

The reply to this question was not a promp* 
one: and - could hear Line start at the la 
words—a little start ; but it did not escape me, for 
her pelisse rustled audibly. 

* | may—one sees so many—perhaps— 

* Perhaps!” cried the Fraulein. 
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hoaster the man must be! Wetold me that he had 
Jong known you; and once read me a cata- 
Jogue of your ‘charms and virtues, which he said 
he had worship yped, but that you turned him out 
of the temple one cold morning lately.” 

“ He is very impertinent to name me at all,” Line 
remarked pettishly.—The young lady, thought [, 
has struck a note at random, which promises to 
resolve the new-made harmony into a discord. 
But she answered unsuspectingly. 

“Nay, meine Beste, you ought to forgive him, if 
I could, for pri aising you when he might have been 
Hattering Me. 

“T would gladly make you a present of suc! 
praises, if vou will accept them,” Line schteted. 
“JT ean guess what they were—" 

“Shall I tell you /” 

“Not for the world—unless they were very ab- 
surd: I dare say they were.” 

“They were not unmixed, at least,” replied the 
Friulein: “he said vou had too much beauty for a 
saint, and’ too much grace for a sinner ; that more 
charming vou could not be, but would be happier 
if you were poorer.” 

« That is paltry,” interrupted the party described. 

“Nav, he did not mean in tiorins—but in wit, 
and life, and spirits; which, he said, lead you in 
chase of butterflies when vou have diamonds xt 
home, Which make vou the richest heiress in Mun- 
chen: but vou do not know it.” 

“What contradictory nonsense!” cried Line. * | 
have no diamonds, either figuratively or in reality.” 

“He said you had ; and a pearl, too! a heart- 
shaped one, but had thrown it away. And I sup- 
pose, from what IT hear, it will be bestowed as spousa 
Christi, Where do vou mean to take the veil! 
The Lieb-frauen kloster has the best choir: let me 
recommend that.” 

‘I take the veil! 
cent of horror. 

“Why, [ thought the banishing of all vour 
overs a first-step to the convent: Vou are too 
young and pretty to be tolerated as a lay nun. 

“Tt does not follow,” said Line, with a toss of 

er head, “that I should turn nun because [ de- 
spise some men who have neither sincerity nor con- 
staney. 


] 


* Be just, | pray, if you mean poor Callenberg 3” 
the Friulein answered. ‘ You have broken the 
boy's heart; and what wonder if he comes crying 
to me, who have known him since childhood, to see 
if he can get it mended 2 Would that [ knew how!’ 


“OT have no doubt of your knowledge or of 


your success,” said Line, with some asperity. 

* Po not mistake me—I have no love to spare 
for him: all I have has long been another's.” 
This was said with a tone of feeling and serioustiess 
that made Line involuntarily seize the Fraulein’s 
hand, and press it softly. She continued: * But 
one feels for an old acquaintance—a Wwe ‘Hl-meaning 
youth, too—although unfortunate in his manners, 
I allow.” | 

“Do you think so?” 
thought him gentler than his companions, 

“ Perhaps, but not to me: and then I lke a 
livelier nature,’ 


said Line ; ‘we alway 
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i but she replied, * Hush! be still!” 


b ] . *. . . | 
’ exclaimed Line, with an ac- ! 
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“Nay, do him justice, he was gay enough— 
though he was rather fond of making others laugh 
than of stupidly laughing at tritles, like the rest.” 

~Well? said the Fraulein—* 1 have seen him 
under a cloud—no trace of gaiety now, I promise 


you,—and he is looking uglier than ever.” 


‘Ugly he never was!” Line replied, tartly ; 
‘if anything, he was too pretty fora man.” The 
Friulein laughed.—* Oh! now I see vour treach- 
cry?” 

‘Forgive it! come, there is no denying it,” said 
the Fraulein, taking beth hands in her own—* I see 

al see, 

ee Whether Line felt ashamed of the temper she 
had shown, or of the pretended discovery, or Wiis 
softencd by some hidden emotion, I cannot say— 
—and throwing 
her arms round the Friulein’s neck, closed her 
mouth with a kiss, the sound of which made my 
old lips water. Methought, what an el quent and 
touching close to the sentence! 

The Fraulein remained for some time silent, re- 
turning Line’s embrace. 

* Listens’ she said at last. ‘* | have been tra- 
ducing your lover, for your sake—to say nothing 
of my own vanity. Tf L had said at first that he 
never told me a thought that was not yours, I might 
not have been able to tell him how wilful vou 
have really heen—’ 

‘Tell him!” cried Line, * what would vou tell 
him /—not for your life!” 

5 And will Vou he sv perverse us to forbid me 
even hinting to Sophie, that vou will not shut the 
door in his face if he pitifully hbesieges it 27’ 

* You do not know all—papa will only allow it 
if—and I do hiot think he Cares, indeed—" 

“QO! DT think you are wrong there,” interrupted 
the Iraulein. 

* What!’ Line exclaimed, * after threatening he 
would see and speak to me, Whether I would or no: 
hreat Wiis before Innocent’s Day —and he has hever 
even comme near me since! Tlad he cared, he would 
have tried to fulfil his threat.’ she added plain- 
tively. 

* Tle told me he had : and meant to claim some 
pledge of yours in return: but Twill not tease you 
any more on the subject.” 


"Stay a moment,” cried Line, eage rly: : he has 
heen jesting ! What! did he say re hi ad spoken to 
ne? Ttamay have been in his sieep! 


“No indeed—and I could tell vou where.” 

* Where /—pray tell me! 

* Come nearer,” said the Friulein, “ and I will 
Whisper it, for P suspect that tiresome Englishman 

listening, ’—which, to say the truth, he Wis, 
with vreat amusement: while Bergmann and the 
vood Ursel were comfortably snoring. 

Line bent nearer to the Fraulein’s lips ; which 
were first most tenderly pressed to her cheek, and 
then said something im her ear, that made my 
pretty friend start to her feet with a ery, as if ‘a 
bee had stung it. 

* kor God's sake,” said the Fraulein, ina strange 
tone of the most eager entre atv; ” do not discover 
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The agitation of both was extraordinary ; and I 
expected some notable disclosure, in reply to the 
puzzled inquiries of aunt Ursel and Bergmann, 
who had been wakened by the exclamation, But 


Line commanded herself and replied evasively,— | 


a bat had suddenly flown past her; and she begged, | 
All! 


as it was so late, that they might go home. 
were ready for this, as the garden was nearly for- 
saken, the two lovers only keeping their cheerless 
posts, for the sake of bowing again as Line passed. 
She had begged Papa to take charge of the Friu- 
lein, who passed on demurely with eyes cast 
down, in silence, while he gallantly strode in ad- 
vance ; and she herself clung to aunt Ursel’s arm, 


refusing my attendance, which was bestowed on. 


the skirts of the old Lady. 
At the corner, as you cross the avenue leading 


to the Rumford monument, Bergmann, who walk- | 
ed rather unsteadily in the shade of the trees, trode | 


down a drooping branch, which caught the Frau- 
Jein’s dress, and, springing back to its position as 


they passed on, not only tore, but raised the dra- | 


pery of the young lady considerably higher than 
the knee; and, as she walked in the moonlight, 


discovered to my utter amazement and amusement | 


the foundation of an indisputable pair of black 
satin breeches—such as men wore at that time in 


gala costume! The couple in front moved on un- 


conscious of the disclosure ; and while I was rumi- | 


nating upon it, and drawing sundry conclusions 
in my own mind, a suppressed tittering from the 
other side of aunt Ursel proved that [had not been 
the only discoverer: and in a few moments Line 
was seized with a fit of laughter so overpowering, 
that aunt Ursel stood still, thinking it an hysteric 
seizure, Which, in part, perhaps, it was ; for which 
reason I deemed it best to say nothing at the time. 


Aftera hearty fit, she regained tolerable composure, | 


and kept it with some effort when they arrived at 
Sophie's door, and the Fraulein took leave of her, 
rather distantly, after receiving a second kiss from 
Papa Bergmann; at which Line held down her 
head, and pressed her handkerchief to her mouth. 
The sequel I learned in a few days from Berg- 
mann; but after what I had overheard in the ar- 
bour, | needed no one to tell me that the wearer of 
the breeches was a male, and that Callenberg was 
the person. So well, however, had he been dressed 
hy Sophie’s care, and so dexterously was his fal- 
setto managed, that but for the accident with the 


heech-branch, [ should never have suspected the | 


And how did Line bear it /—<At_ first 
but something pleased her at the 


cheat. 
angrily enough ; 


sane time in an enterprise which proved that she | 


was not forgotten. Then it was so bold and un- 
expected, and had so completely deceived her! At 
this recollection, she smiled and frowned alternate- 
lv ; and then her cheeks grew burning red, and a 
strange emotion overcame her as she thought how 
they sate with arms interlaced in the arbour, and 
how she herself had kissed him! And how could 


she refuse to speak to him again, after the discovery | 


that he had made of her thoughts, and the success- 
ful achievement of his promise? More than all 


this,—a little still voice, that had begun to make 
itself heard during his absence, pleaded on his be- 
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half. But maiden pride is a wilful thing ; ana; 
first avenged itself on the accomplice, Sophie, yw, 
/ came next morning to bespeak a hearing for Callen. 
berg 7@n propria persona, 

“T protest,” said Sophie, after waiting till the 
first heat of reproaches had subsided, ‘ that | he. 
lieve he would have killed me if I had refyceg 
him ;—and what harm is done after all? Yo, 
silly girl, if you will not know your own heart 
you ought to thank any one for making it speak 
against your will.” 

* He shall gain nothing by it,” Line cried; «] 
would rather acknowledge a regard which js ae. 
companied with respect—like Dummhart’s.” 

* You have at least one point in common,” sai] 
Sophie, laughing: “the worthy bachelor took 
Callenberg for a woman—and followed you horae- 
wards—and has written the tenderest note! After 
you had gone, the Friiulein would needs take 4 
‘runin the moonlight, and fell in with the poor 
goose, who was inveigled into a flirtation, and be- 
| lieves it is a maid fresh from Ratisbon. Here js 
| 


| 


the billet doux—imploring a second interview,” 
Line read, and bit her pretty lip, but could not 
| “ T would give something,” she 
isaid, “to witness the courtship. Well! I am 
free from Ads wearisomeness after this : his friend 


99 


| help Jaughing. 


| Schindesel 
| © My friend, dearest Line, if you please,” sim- 
| pered Sophie: “regard him in that capacity with 
more favour, than when he was one of your de- 
| spised admirers.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Line, amazed to 
find a second card unexpectedly withdrawn. 

“Tle had long trusted me with his anxieties; 
at first I listened on your account only :—and 
then—you know how you have played with his 
-_feelings—last night, I can assure you that his de- 





—claration quite surprised me !” 

“It is very well,” said Line, reddening ; but fee!- 
ing at the moment as if she would not be sorry to 
have a lever of her own, amidst all this defection. 

At this moment the door opened, and aunt 
Ursel, peeping in, with a guilty face, and seeing 
that Bergmann was not there, gave entrance to 
Callenberg, saying, “Go, master Penitence, and 
make your peace, if you can.” Sophie laughed, 
and ran out of the room, bolting the door behind her. 

What passed in the téte-d-téte thus forced on 
poor Caroline, I cannot say: but it was a good 
hour before she knocked to be let out ; and from 
the redness of her lips, it appeared that something 
had passed over them warmer than mere words. 
At all events, Callenberg had made his peace, % 
far as to be enabled to inform Papa Bergmann 
that the ban which exiled him from the house 
_was broken. The old fellow, [ believe, was as 
glad as any of the party, and looked forward to 4 
merry household once more: and aunt Ursel 
‘nodded, and chuckled, and said that Line’s time 
was come at last ; whereat the young lady blushed 
and pouted, and said, * Have done!” 

I found them all in radiant spirits, devising 4 
meeting to be held between the false Iraulein and 
| Dummhart, for the benefit of the family party: 
Line was the only one who made any objection: 
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put she was overruled by the boisterous glee of 
her father, who entered into the jest as keenly as 
if he had been himself a madcap of a student. He 
had not quite digested the kisses which he had 
heen seduced into giving on false pretences, and 


evidently rejoiced in the idea of turning the laugh | 


upon some one else. 

The trap was instantly set. Schindesel adroitly 
acquainted Dummhart with the residence of the 
fair one at Behr’s. Notes were sent and answered, 
and the lover was permitted to call—being a 
stranger to Sophie—one evening when she should 
be from home. At the appointed time, radiant 
with self-love and huz/e de millefleurs, Dummhart 
appeared in the most shining varieties of his 
Bremen wardrobe. The room in which the 
Friulein received him was not lighted, although 
it was already twilight; and she looked most 
seducing in a flowing muslin, and abundant ring- 
lets, which that morning had been the pride of 
Krause the fashionable barber's window. There 
was a door leading to an inner room, where, 
alas! for the unfortunate student, the whole Berg- 
mann party, with Sophie, and her father, were 
assembled; and as it was only of glass, they heard 
every word that passed on the other side. 

Callenberg had a beautiful falsetto, a gift not un- 
common in deep voices, and imitated the female tones 
admirably. Dummhart was delighted, but not 
surprised, at the rapid progress which his eloquence 
evidently made in the Friulein’s regard; and 
from generals descended to particulars—the theme, 
of course, being love. The dialogue became ani- 
mated and amusing ; but Callenberg could not re- 
frain from caricaturing the sensibility which he had 
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* Wishes !—love !—oh! that I might pour out 
mine at your feet!” sighed Dummhart, kissing 
the lady’s glove: “ and for truth, for con- 
stancy—” 

“We all can bear witness,” said Line, open- 
ing the glass-door, followed by the whole assem- 
blage, bearing lights. Poor Dummbhart, petri- 
tied by the surprise, and bewildered by the sud- 
den glare, grew purple in the face ; and_ still 
holding fast by Callenberg’s hand, remained on 
his knees, gasping with open mouth, and staring 
at the intruders. After this rueful survey had 
lasted for half a minute at least, he turned to the 
disguised lady, with an expression so perturbed and 
sheepish, that Callenberg could no longer contain 
his mirth, but laughed loudly in his natural voice. 
At this portentous sound, Dummbhart sprang up 
as if shot ; while Schindesel, with one hand tearing 
off the false locks, and with the other opening 
the muslin robe, discovered to his rage and horror 
the features and dress of Callenberg. tic uttered 
a deep ‘ Potstausend! der Spitzhub!” and dropped 
into a chair. 

“Come!” said Callenberg, “vou are fairly 
caught ; remember how you boasted of your skill 
in discoveries of this kind—and how vou insisted 
on following me down the Winter-strasse. You 
said no woman could deceive you.” 

“Nay, said Line, interposing, “nor was there 
any woman here.” 

“Ah!” Dummhart replied, looking very red, 
“but there was at the tree in the Enelischer 


' Garten.” 


to affect, so that an ordinary man would have sus- | 


pected some mischief. Notso Dummihiart ; he ascrib- 
edit allto his own seductions, and was in raptures, 


“Ach! hestes Friiulein!” he sighed, “to hear | 

> . oo . . . 
ones inmost thoughts reéchoed for the first time | 
| more than one in this dress.” 


hy a beautiful soul !” 
> said the Friiulein; “ it is 


“Sympathy! alas!’ 

4 fearful tie, unless intertwined with others !” 
“What others can deserve to be so mingled ?” 
“Equal wishes—equal sove—equal truth!” 

was the languishing reply. 


Line laughed, and answered—* Surely 3 but | 
never pretended to like you—’ 

* But I thought’ —urged Dummbart— 

“That | was feigning, and that this was a girl: 
whereas, this is a man, and I spoke the truth,” 
said Line; and Callenberg, taking her hand, cried, 
* Come! you have companions ; for | have deceived 


* Hold vour tongue, Sir!” shouted Bergmann : 
“and now let us pass into the other room, where 
all is ready for Line’s betrothing.” 

V. 





THE POETS INSPIRATION. 


On, thou ! unequall’d on the lyre, 

For love’s lament or passion’s fire; 

Who stood in independence strong, 

And struck the harp of lyric song, 
When black misfortune’s growing storm 
Hung howling night around thy form,— 
Why is heaven’s desolating fire 

The chiefest engine to inspire ! 

And thou, too, daring in thy youth 

To wrench the dragon’s venom’d tooth; 
Alone, in yet accomplish’d time, 

For vivid wit, intense sublime, 

And burning beauty,— did not grief 
Descend on thee, a noted chief, 

And wrap thee in a burning curse, 

And fuse thy fancies into verse ! 
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Oh! who art thou that mak’st lament? 
The strong bow is not idly bent ! 

The stricken eagle mad will soar 

A height he never touch’d before !- 

And thinkest thou the poet's art 

Can speak the passions of his heart, 
With half their vehemence and spell, 
Ere grief has raked its deepest ce!l ! 

Let love—such love as poets feel ! 

Into his heart insidious steal ! 

Then blight the flower, and bid him rend 
Those roots that with his being blend; 
And if there lurk poetic worth, 

That harrowing pang will tear it forth, 
And make intensest agony 

His passport to eternity ! M. L, 
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PERCIVAL KEENE.* 


Percival Keen-e is the antipodes of Peter Simple ; 
and this conveys a great deal. Both are sea-boys, 
both tell their own stories, both run through an 
extraordinary course of vicissitude and adventure, 
and find nearly the same good fortune at last ; but 
here the resemblance closes. Peter the beloved is 
the most open-hearted, unsuspecting and generous 
of fictitious heroes ; Perceive-all Keen—a shrewd, 
knowing, getting-on fellow, with the most selfish 
disregard for everything below the sun, save his 
own interests and advancement. 

Captain Marryat could not for a wager, or the 
creater temptation of a good round sum of copy- 
money, compose a dull story. Percival Keene, 
therefore, as a composition, if not his best, is among 
hisbest Tales. Besides several capitalsea characters, 
(and land or wor/d ones too, ) it contains sea-fights, 
and wild and stirring adventures by flood and 
field, that are more powerful, in the tragic and 
horrible, than any of their author's previous 


sketches in the same characteristic style. And | 


yet the book carries a deadly blight in its bosom. 
!t must amuse,—part of it may even interest ; but 
asa whole it ought not to please, and it will not. 
Human nature is too good, too generous a thing, 
at least in its pleasures, to relish a cold-blooded 
calculating hero, with whatever degree of intellec- 
tual ability, good-humour, and personal courage 
he may be endowed ; or to sympathize with one 
so utterly and intensely selfish, that, from boyhood 
to manhood, from the time that we meet with him, 
i malicious imp in petticoats, until we part with 
him at the wonted goal—the hymeneal altar—is 
seen under the influence of but one passion, and 
that the paltry and ignoble ambition of being ac- 
knowledged as the illegitimate son of a cold-hearted 
seducer, who is—a man of family. Such a char- 
acter is not only unsuitable for the fictionist’s pur- 
pose, but false to nature ; unless the base-born sub- 
ject be originally a very bad subject indeed. 

We must, however, accept of Prercivan KEENE 
asa picture of life ; a quiet, if unintentional satire 
onthe “ pleasant vices” of the world’s high places, 
and the justice which its high-born sons dispense to 
its humble daughters. 

The story opens at the mansion ofa very wealthy 


and noble spinster in Hampshire, a Lady of the | 


Manor, who entertains, in the ambiguous capacity 
of half-companion, half-menial, a young, thought- 
less, and very pretty girl, fully conscious of her 
own charms, and excessively fond of admiration, 
who is the orphan daughter of the lady’s late 
steward, Arabella Mason, from her attractions 
and position, was as much the natural prey, the 
object of les droits de Seigneur, to her lady’s nephew, 
ihe Honourable Captain Delmar of his Majesty’s 
Navy, as were the foxes and partridges which he 
came to Madeline Hall to hunt and shoot, while 
his ship cruised in the Channel. We can almost 











* By Captain Marryat. 3 vols. Colburn. 





forgive the cardinal defect of the book for the sake 
of such hits as the following :— 

The Honourable Captain Delmar, at the time I am 
speaking of, commanded a frigate employed upon what 
was designated channel service, which in those days 
implied that the captain held a seat in the House of 
Commons, and that he voted with the ministry ; and 
further, that his vote might, when required, be forth- 
coming, the frigate was never sea-going, except during 
the recess. It must be admitted that H.M. ship Para- 


_gon did occasionally get under weigh, and remained 
| cruising in sight of land for two or three days, until the 








| steward reported that the milk provided for the cap- 


tain’s table was turning sour; upon which important 
information the helm was immediately put up, and the 
frigate, in a case of such extreme distress; would drop 
her anchor at the nearest port under her lee. Now, as 
the Paragon was constantly at Spithead, Captain Del- 
mar Was very attentive in visiting his aunt, who lived 
at Madeline Hall; ill-natured people asserted, because 
she had so fine an estate in her own gift. Certain it is, 
that he would remain there for weeks, which gave great 
satisfaction to the old lady, who liked her nephew, liked 
attention, and was even so peculiar as to like sailors, 
But it must be observed that there was another person 
at the mansion who also liked the captain, liked atten- 
tion, and liked sailors; this was Miss Arabella Mason, 
the eldest daughter of the steward of the old Lord de 
Versely, brother to the Honourable Miss Delmar, and 
much respected by his lordship for his fidelity, and his 
knowledge of business in the transaction of which he 
fell, for he was felling trees, and a tree feli upon him. 
By and by, Miss Arabella and the Captain 
were frequently seen together in the evergreen 
walk ; and this continued, and scandal increased, 
until it chanced that Miss Bella was very often 
found in tears ; on which the old butler and house- 
keeper shook their heads like responsive mandarins, 
and everybody guessed what was going forward 
save the noble spinster herself. She was inexpres- 
sibly shocked when Arabella, as the wife of Ben- 
jamin Keene, Captain Delmar’s marine valet, hav- 
ing first demeaned herself by marrying a private, 
still farther disgraced herself and affronted her lady, 
by producing a son three months after the ceremony. 
Ben was equally surprised ; but he was a quiet, 
tractable fellow, who did not care to quarrel with 
his bread and butter; and his honourable master 
talked the indignant spinster over, and smoothed 
matters. He acknowledged, it was true— 

That Bella Mason might have done better; but she 
was his aunt’s servant, and Keene was his valet, so that 
the disparity was not so very great. He then intimated 
that he had long perceived the growing attachment; 
talked of the danger of young people being left so much 
together ; hinted about opportunity, and descanted upon 
morals and propriety. The Honourable Miss Delmar 
was softened down by the dexterous reasoning of her 
nephew ; she was delighted to find so much virtue extant 
ina sailor; and, after an hour’s conversation, the mar- 
ried couple were sent for, graciously pardoned, and Mrs. 
Keene, after receiving a very tedious lecture, received 4 
very handsome present. 

The virtuous captain was equally successful 
in pacifying his relative when the infant was born, 
while its presumed father (who had departed on 4 
cruise immediately after his marriage) was still 
absent. 

“Come, iny dear aunt, allow me to plead for them ; 








we 
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although I am very much distressed that such an event | 


should take place in your house. I think,” added he, 
after a pause, “I shall give Mr. Keene seven dozen at 
the gangway, for his presumption, as soon as I return 
on board.” 

“That won’t mend the matter, nephew,” replied Miss 
Delmar. “ Ill turn her out of the house as soon as she 
can be moved.” 

“And I'll flog him as soon as I get him on board,” 


The adventures and tricks of the boy when sent 


to a day school, taught by a certain learned Thad- 


deus O’Gallagher, are lumorous and farcical 
enough, though like everything of the sort, from 
Roderick Random downwards, grossly caricatured. 
Percival played off mischievous tricks upon every- 


body ; and in this way, one day set Bob, his bull- 


rejoined the captain. “7 will not have your feelings | 


-hocked, and your mind harassed in this way, by any 
impropriety on the part of my followers —most infamous—- 
shameful — abominable — unpardonable,” interjected the 
captain, walking the quarter-deck up and down the room. 

Ben was soothed, and Bella was forgiven ; Miss 
Delmar, and her honourable nephew, stood spon- 
sors for the premature young marine ; a bantering 
groom was thrashed by the husband ; and the young 
couple retired to Chatham, where Ben lived in 
bairacks, and his wife was enabled to open a cigar 
shop and circulating library with the captain's 
handsome marriage-presents. I[f she had made 
one false and irretrievable step, her after conduct 
displayed great strength of character. She was 
reserved, prudent, and respectable. Mrs. Keene 
was the natural superior of the man who had de- 
graded himself by marrying her ; and she kept her 
natural place; the nominal husband being the 
mere appendage of the woman who had consented 
to bear his name only to conceal her own disgrace. 
The whole connexion points a highly useful 
moral; and that Percival, who tells his own tale, 
should be able to appreciate the character of his 





mother, and yet feel so coldly for her injuries and | 


the injustice done her by the parent whose favour 
and countenance it became the great object of his 
life to obtain, is, in romance, not a little inconsistent. 

She had been compelled tu marry a man whom she 
despised, and to whom she felt herself superior in every 
respect ; she had done so to save her reputation. That 
she had been in error is true, but situation and oppor- 
tunity had conspired against her; and when she found 
out the pride and selfishness of the man to whom she 
was devoted, and for whom she had sacrificed so much ; 
when her ears were wounded by proposals from his lips 
that she should take such a step to avoid the scandal 
arising from their intimacy ; when at the moment that 
he made such a proposition, and the veil fell down and 
revealed the heart of man in its selfishness, it is not to 
be wondered, that, with bitter tears, arising from wound- 
ed love, anger, and despair at her hopeless position, she 
consented. After having lost all she valued, what did 
he care for the future? It was but one sacrifice more 
to make, one more proof of her devotion and obedience. 
But there are few women who, like my mother, would 
have recovered her position to the extent that she did. 
Had she not shown such determination; had she con- 
sented to have accompanied her husband to the barracks, 
and have mixed up with the other wives of the men, she 
would have gradually sunk down to their level: to this 
she could not consent. Having once freed herself from 
her thraldom, he immediately sunk down to his level, as 
she rose up to a position in which, if she could not en- 
‘ure more than civility and protection, she was at all 
‘vents secure from insult and ill treatment. 

Such was the state of affairs when I had arrived at 
the important age of six years, a comic-looking, laugh- 
‘ig urchin, petted by the officers, and as full of mischief 
‘sa tree full of monkeys. 

Percival’s mother, as may be supposed, had but 
one object in life, one engrossing passion,—the ad- 
vancement of her child. After being fairly settled 


and thriving, she was joined by her mother and a 
younger sister, 


| 





| 





| 


pup, upon a captain of the Navy, who had recently 
arrived in Chatham to join a new ship to which 
he had been appointed, entirely ignorant of the fact 
that here was settled and flourishing his old ac- 
quaintance Bella Mason and her only child, his 
name-son Percival. Ben Keene had shortly before 
been ordered to the East Indies, much to Mrs. 
Keene's secret contentment. Percival’s prank, in 
which Tommy Dott, a little mischievous middy, 
had been “art and part,” introduced the Honour- 
able Captain Delmar to Mrs. Keene's shop in a 
rather abrupt way, and in a plight not the most 
dignified for a naval commander, = In short, with 
an oakum tail fixed to his coat-collar, at which 
hung the bull-pup tugging with might and main. 


Captain Delmar was, to use a sailor's term, completely 
taken aback ; indeed he was nearly capsized by the un- 
expected assault. For a short time he could not dis- 
cover what it was; at last, by turning his head over his 
shoulder, and putting his hand behind him, he discovered 
who his assailant was. 

Just at that time, I called out “ Mad dog! mad 
dog!’ and Captain Delmar hearing those alarming 
words, became dreadfully frightened ; his cocked hat 
dropped from his head, and he took to his heels as fast 
as he could, running down the street, with Bob clinging 
behind him. 

The first open door he perceived was that of my 
mother’s library ; he burst in, nearly upsetting Captain 
Bridgeman, who was seated at the counter, talking to 
aunt Milly, erying out “Help! help!’ As he turned 
round, his sword became entangled between his legs, 
tripped him up, and he fell on the floor. This unhooked 
the tail, and Bob galloped out of the shop, bearing his 
prize to me, who, with the little middy, remained in the 
street convulsed with laughter. Bob delivered up the 
tail, which | again concealed under my pinafore, and 
then, with a demure face, ventured to walk towards my 
mother’s house, and, going in at the back door, put 
Master Bob in the wash-house out of the way; the 
little middy, who had picked up the captain’s hat, giv- 
ing me a wink as I passed him, as much as to say, | 
won't inform against you. 

In the meantime Captain Delmar had been assisted to 
his legs by Captain Bridgeman, who well knew who had 
played the trick, and who, as well as aunt Milly, had 
great difficulty in controlling his mirth. 

“Merciful heaven! what was it! Was the animal 
mad? Has it bitten me?’ exclaimed Captain Delmar, 
falling back in his chair, in which he had been seated 
by Captain Bridgeman. 

“| really do not know,” replied Captain Bridgeman ; 
“but you are not hurt, Sir, apparently, nor indeed is 
your coat torn.” 

“ What dog—whose dog can it be /—it must be shot 
immediately—I shall give orders—-I shall report the 


, 


| case to the admiral. May I ask for a glass of water ? 


Oh, Mr. Dott! you’re there, Sir; how came you to 
allow that dog to fasten himself on my back in that 
way !” 

“ If you please,” said the middy, presenting his cocked 
hat to the captain, “1 did draw my dirk to kill him, 
but you ran away so fast that L couldn’t catch you.” 

“ Very well, Sir, you may go down to the boat and 
wait for orders,’ replied the captain, 

At this moment my mother, who had been dressing 
herself, made her first appearance, coming out of the 
back parlour with a glass of water, which aunt Milly 
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had gone in for. Verceiving a gold-laced captain, she 
advanced all smiles and curtsies, until she looked in his 
face, and then she gave a scream, and dropped the 
tumbler on the floor, much to the surprise of Captain 
Bridgeman, and also of aunt Milly, who, not having 


been at the Hall, was not acquainted with the person of | 


Captain Delmar. 

Just at this moment in came J, looking as demure as 
if, as the saying is, “butter would not melt in my 
mouth,” and certainly as much astonished as the rest at 
my mother’s embarrassment ; but she soon recovered 
herself, and asked Captain Delmar if he would conde- 
scend to repose himself a little m the back parlour. 
When my mother let the tumbler fall, the captain had 
looked her full in the face and recognised her, and, in a 
low voice said, “ Excessively strange,—so very unex- 
pected !” He then rose up from the chair and followed 
my mother into the back room. 

“Who can it be ?” said aunt Milly to Captain Bridge- 
man, in a low tone. 

“J suppose it must be the new captain appointed to 
the Calliope. 1 read his name in the papers, the Hon- 
ourable Captain Delmar.” 

“Tt must be him,” replied Milly ; “ for my sister was 
brought up by his aunt, Mrs. Delmar; no wonder she 
was surprised at meeting him so suddenly. Percival, 
you naughty boy,” continued Milly, shaking her finger 
at me, “it was all your doing.” 

“Oh, aunt Milly! you should have seen him run,” 
replied I, laughing at the thought. 

“I'd recommend you not to play with post captains,” 
said Captain Bridgeman, “or you may get worse than 
you give. Mercy on us !” exclaimed he, looking at me 
full in the face. 

“ What’s the matter?” said aunt Milly. 

Captain Bridgeman leant over the counter, and | 
heard him whisper, “ Did you ever see such a likeness 
as between the lad and Captain Delmar !” 

Milly blushed a little, nodded her head, and smiled, 
as she turned away. Captain Bridgeman appeared to 
be afterwards in a brown study: he tapped his boot 
with his cane, and did not speak. 

No mysterious emotions, no filial instincts, 
moved the breast of Percival, when he first saw 
his father. On the contrary, he disliked the pomp- 
ous great Nan; nor even, when his’ mother lec- 
tured him upon the value of Captain Delmar’s 
future patronage, was he all at once made aware 
of his true interests, though that time came. Many 
private consultations were now held between Mrs. 
Keene and the haughty aristocratic Captain, 
whose heart half-acknowledged the natural claim 
from which his pride revolted. However, he vo- 
luntarily offered to take care of the boy, his 
former valet’s son; and when Percival was about 
thirteen, he was accordingly sent for by the Cap- 
tain, then at Portsmouth, who generously took 
the outfitting of the young midshipman upon 
himself. His mother, now a wealthy widow, ac- 
companied Percival to Portsmouth. The scene is 
good ; and one of the few in which Master Keene 
discovers any trace of a young heart. 

We arrived safe at Portsmouth, and my mother im- 
mediately took lodgings at the Common Hard at Port- 

if . . . 
sea. The next day, having dressed herself with great 
care, with a very thick veil on her bonnet, my mother 
walked with me to the George Hotel, where Captain 
Delmar had taken up his quarters. 

On my mother sending up her card, we were imme- 
diately ushered up stairs, and on entering the room, 
found the Honourable Captain Delmar sitting down in 
full uniform, his sword and hat and numerous papers 
lying on the table before him. On one side of the table 
stood a lieutenant, hat in hand: on the other. the cap- 
tains clerk, with papers for him to sign. My friend 


Tommy Dott was standing at the window, chasing a blue- 


| 


| 


bottle fly, for want of something better to dos and the 


steward was waiting for orders behind the captain’s chair 
My mother, who had pulled down her veil, so tha: 
her face was not visible, made a slight curtsy to Cap. 


tain Delmar, who rose up and advanced to receive jyoy 


very graciously, requesting that she would be seated ¢,» 
a minute or two, till he had time to speak to her. , 

I have thought since, that my honourable captain }aa 
a mind to impress upon my mother the state and dignity 
ofa captain in his Majesty’s service, when in commissj.), 
He took no notice whatever of me. Tommy Dott gave me 
a wink of his eye from the window, and [ returned ¢}, 
compliment by putting my tongue into my cheek ; but th. 
other parties were too much occupied with the captain 
to perceive our friendly recognition. Captain Delmar 
continued to give various orders, and after a time the 
officers attending were dismissed. 

As soon as we were alone, my mother was addressed 
in, | thought, rather a pompous way, and very much jj 
contrast with his previous politeness before other.. 
Captain Delmar informed her that he should take yy 
immediately under his protection, pay all'my expenses, 
and, if | behaved well, advance me in the service. 

At this announcement, my mother expressed a great 
deal of gratitude. and shedding a few tears, said, that 
the boy would in future look up to him as a parent. To 


_ this speech Captain Delmar made no reply ; but chang- 


ing the conversation, told her that he expected to sail jy 
about three or four days, and that no time must be lost 
in fitting me out ; that,all things considered, he thought 
it advisable that she should return at once to Chatham 
and leave the boy with him, as she could not know what 
Was requisite for me, and would therefore be of no use. 

At the idea of parting with me, my mother cried 
bitterly. Captain Delmar did then rise off his chair, 
and taking my mother by the hand, speak to her a few 
words of consolation, My mother removed her hand- 
kerchiet from her eyes and sighed deeply, saying to 
Captain Delmar, with an appealing look, * Oh! Captain 
Delmar, remember that for you I have indeed made 
ureat sacrifices 3; do not forget them when you look at 
that boy, who is very dear to me.” 

“7 will do him justice,” replied the captain, some- 
what affected, “but 1 must insist upon inviolable secrecy 
on your part; you must promise me that, under any 
cireumstances— 

* | have obeyed you for thirteen years,” replied my 
mother; “Iam not likely to forget my promise now ; 
it is hard to part with him, but I leave him in the hands 
ot” 

“ You forget the boy is there,” interrupted Captain 
Delmar ; “take him away now ; to-morrow morning | wi!! 
send my coxswain for him,and you must go back to 
Chatham.” 

“(od bless you, Sir,” replied my mother, weeping, 4s 
Captain Delmar shook her hand, and then we left the 
room. As we were walking back to our lodging I in- 
quired of my mother, “ What’s the secret between you 
and Captain Delmar, mother ?” 

“The secret, child! Oh, something which took place 
at the time I was living with his aunt, and which he 
does not wish to have known 3; so ask me no more ques- 
tions about it.” 

After our return, my mother gave me a great deal of 
adviee. She told me that, as I had lost my father Ben, 
I must now look upon Captain Delmar as a father to me. 

I cannot say the advice received the attention it de- 
served, for I felt more inclined to play tricks on my 
honourable captain than any person I ever met with ; 
however, [ appeared to consent, and, in return, begged 
my mother to take care of my dog Bob, which she pro- 
mised to do. 

My mother cried a great deal during the night ; the 
next morning she gave me five guineas as pocket-money, 
recommending me to be careful of it, and telling me I mu-t 
look to Captain Delmar for my future supply. She tied 
up the little linen J had brought with me ina handker- 
chief, and shortly after the coxswain knocked at the door, 
and came up stairs to claim me for his Majesty's service: 

“I'm come for the youngster, if you please, Marm, 
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said the coxswain, a fine, tall seaman, remarkably clean 
gud neat in his dress. My mother put her arms round 
me, and burst into tears. —“* I beg your pardon, Marm,” 
caid the coxswain, after standing silent about a minute, 
“but could not you do the piping after the youngster’s 
gone! If I stay here long I shall be blowed up by the 
skipper, as sure as my name's sub Cross.” 

«7 will detain you but a few seconds longer,” replied 
mv mother ; “I may never see him again.”—** Well, 
that’s a fact ; my poor mother never did me,” replied 
the eoxswain. This observation did not raise my mo- 
ther’s spirits. Another pause ensued, during which | 
was bedewed with her tears, when the coxswain ap- 
proached again —-“T ax your pardon, Marm ; but if you 
know anything of Captain Delmar, you must know he’s 
not a man to be played with, and you would not wish to 
get me into trouble. It’s a hard thing to part with a 
child, I’m told ; but it wouldn’t help me if I said any- 
thing about your tears. If the captain were to yo to 
the boat, and find me not there, he'd just say, * What 
were my orders, Sir?’ and after that, you know, Marm, 
there is not a word for me to say.’’—* Take him, then, 
my good man,’ replied my mother, pressing me convul- 
sively to her heart ; “take him. Heaven bless you, my 
dear child.”-—** Thanky, Marm ; that’s kind of you,” 
replied the coxswain. “Come, my little fellow, we'll 
soon make a man of you.”—— 1 onee more pressed my lips 
tomy poor mother’s, and she resigued me to the cox- 


swain, at the same time taking some silver off the table | 


and putting it into his hand. * Thanky, Mari ; that’s 
kinder still, to think of another when you're in distress 
yourself ; I sha’n't forget it. Vil look after the lad a bit 
fur you, as sure as my name’s Bob Cross.”-—My mother 
sank down on the sofa, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes. Bob Cross caught up the bundle, and led me 
away. I was very melancholy, for I loved my mother, 
and could not bear to see her so distressed, and for some 
time WA walked on without speaking. The coxswain 
frst broke the silence: *“ What’s your name, my little 
Trojan?” said he.—** Percival Keene.”-—* Well, Im 
blessed if I didn’t think that you were one of the Del- 
mar breed, by the cut of your jib ; howsomever, it’s a 
wise child that knows its own father.’- “ Father's 
dead,” replied I.—* Dead ! Well, fathers do die some- 
times ; you must get on how you can withont one. I 
don't think fathers are of much use, for, you see, mothers 
take care of you till you’re old enough to go to sea. My 
father did nothing for me, except to help mother to lick 
me, When I was obstropolous.”— The reader, from what 
he has already been informed about Ben the marine, 
may easily conceive that Lwas very much of Bob Cross’s 
opinion. --* T suppose you don’t know anybody on board; 
do you ?”—© Yes, I know Tommy Dott ; I knew him 
When the ship was at Chatham.’—* Oh! Mr. Tommy 
Dott; [dare say youre just like him, for you look full 
of mischief.” 

Bob Cross and Tommy Dott are henceforward 
important personages in the drama: the former 
becoming the bosom friend and counsellor of the 
young midshipman, now fairly launched ; and the 
latter his companion and seape-goat, in all sorts 
of mischief; Percival, already a knowing fellow, 
always contriving to enjoy the fun, and to leave to 
his partner the disgrace and punishment. It was 
not long before, by “putting this and that toge- 
ther,” the hopeful lad discovered who was his 
progenitor, on which knowledge he wrote his mo- 
ther this laconic epistle ao 

“Deak Motner.- [ have found it all out—[ am the 
‘on of Captain Delmar, and every one here kuows what 
you have kept a secret from me. | go on board to-day 
Yours truly, P. KEENE.” 

he fond and humbled mother’s answer is skilful 
enough ; and it gave advice upon which her son, 
Without acknowledging its importance, regulated 
his conduct. She Wwrote,— 
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“ji must add, my dear boy, that knowing Captain Del- 
mar, and how proud and sensitive he is, if it should ever 
come to his knowledge that you had suspected or assert- 
ed what you have, his faveur and protection would be 
lost to you for ever: at present he is doing a kind and 
charitable action in bringing forward the son of a faith- 
ful servant ; but if he imagined for a moment that you 
Were considered related to him, he would cast you off 
for ever, and all your prospects in life would be ruined. 

* Even allowing it possible that you were what you so 
madly stated yourself in your letter to be, [ am convinced 
he would do so. If such a report came to his ears, he 
would immediately disavow you, and leave you to find 
your own way in the world.” 

After the diligent study of his mother's ambigu- 
ous letter, Percival was more certain than before 
Whose son he was; but he resolved to take the 
opinion of Bob Cross onthe subject. No one could 
have given the youngster better counsel in the cir- 
cumstances. It was, In substance, always to be 
respectful to Captain Delmar, but to keep at as 
zreat a distance from the creat man as he did from 
his protege, Ben Keene's putative son. 

The incidental matters and conversations that 
occur, or are, as it were, interjected, are not thie 
Worst parts of the book. They are probably 
literal transcripts from Captain Marryat’s rich 
Inemories, 

Que evening as I was leaning against one of the guns 
on the main deck, waiting for Cross to come out of the 
cabin, |] was amused with the following conversation be- 
tween a boatswain’s mate and a fore-tup man. L shall 
vive it verbatim. They were talking of one that was 
dead, and after the boatswain’s mate had said, * Well, 
he’s in Heaven, poor fellow ;” after a pause, the fore-top 
man said : 

* | wonder, Bill, whether I shall ever go to Heaven?” 

“Why not /” replied the boatswain’s mate. 

* Why, the parson says it’s good works; now I cer- 
tainly have been a pretty many times in action, and | 
have killed plenty of Frenchmen in my time.” 

* Well, that’s sufficient, I should think ; [ hold my 
hopes upon just the same claims. I’ve cut down fifty 
Frenchmen in my life ; and if that ain’t good works, L 
don't know what is.” 

ck suppose Nelson’s in Heaven?” 

* Of course ; if so be he Wishes to be there, ] should 
like to Know who would keep him out, if he was deter- 
mined on it. No, no ; depend upon it, he walked s/ap in.” 

One of our hero’s early adventures is striking 
from its boldness and completeness. It is also made 
au hinge upon which his fortunes turn. Percival 
Was one evening tempted from a midshipman’s 
duty by the bribe of some cakes to be found in a 
boat lying alongside, which he at first refused. 

On second thoughts, | determined that | would have 
the cakes; so I descended by the stern ladder, and de- 
siring the Woman who was left in the boat to haul upon 
the rope, contrived to get into the boat. 

* What is it you want, my dear!” said the woman. 

“1 come for some of those cakes under the stern sheets,” 


replied Be 


* Well, Vl) soon rummage them out,” said she, “ and 
I hope you will let me slip on board when the boat is 
alongside. Mind, Sir, how you step, you'll smash all the 
pipes. Give me your hand. I’m an old sailor.” 

* | should not think so,” replied I, looking at her. 1 
could hardly meke out her face, but her form was small, 
and, if an old sailor, she certainly was a very young wo- 
mau. 

We had a good many articles to remove before we 
could get at the cakes, which were under the stern 
sheets ; and the boat rocked and tossed so violently with 
the sea which was running, that we were both on our 
knees for some little while before we obtained the bas- 
ket: when we did, ty our surprise, we found that the 
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boat’s painter, somehow or another, had loosened, and 
that during our search we had drifted nearly one hun- 
dred yards from the ship. 

“ Mercy on me !—why, we are adrift,” exclaimed the 
woman. “ What shall we do?! It’s no use hailing, 
they'll never hear us ; look well round for any boat you 
may see.” 


“It is getting so dark that we shall not see far,” re- | 


plied I, not much liking our position, ‘“ Where shall 
we go to?” 

“Go to!—clean out to St. Helen’s, if the boat does 
not fill before we get there ; and further than that too, 
if I mistake not, with this gale of wind. We may as 
well say our prayers, youngster, I can tell you.” 

“Can’t we make sail upon her!” replied I. “ Can't 
we try and pull on shore somewhere ? Had we not bet- 
ter do that, and say our prayers afterwards ?” 

We cannot show how this strangely-assorted 
crew weathered the gale; nor how Peggy Pearson, 


awakening to all the horrors of her condition, be- | 


came from that hour a reformed woman. The 
pair were picked up at last, and landed at Sheer- 
ness, whence Percival made his way to his mother 
at Chatham. He found the shop shut, the 
house in darkness, and he heard some one sobbing 
up stairs, and fancied it might be his mother for 
his own supposed loss. There was a light in the 
parlour, and a letter lay on the table in the hand- 
writing of Captain Delmar. In announcing the 
death of her son—of “ our child” —to the unfortu- 
nate mother, the letter contained complete evidence 
of Percival’s paternity; andthefeen youth, instantly 
securing it, vanished from the premises, choosing 
to be believed his own ghost, and resolving that 
neitherthetearsnor threatsof his mother shouldever 


prevail with him to give up this document, which he | 


thenceforth wore round his neck, sewed in a piece 
of seal-skin. To his mother and aunt when accused 
he swore (by letter) that he had never been near 
Chatham. Thus years passed on, the midshipman 
keeping a sharp look out to the main chance—his 
personal advancement ; troubled with no scruples of 
conscience, promptings of noble pride, or vearnings 
of affection, and imaking his way with everybody 
with whom he came in contact, by his ready tact 


and masterly presence of mind. Captain Delmar’s | 
ship was ordered to the West Indies; and Mr. | 


Keene, while employed, at the early age of fifteen, in 
the ‘confidential office of reconnoitring a pirate 
ship, got into a much worse scrape than his mid- 
night adventure with Peggy Pearson: he found 
himself left alone on the midst of the ocean in a 
sinking vessel. After manfully exerting himself 
all day for self-preservation, he tells— 


I made a supper off some raw ham, for the fire had | 


been extinguished; and committing myself to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, I lay down as the sun set, and from 
the fatigue of the day was soon in a sound sleep. I 
awoke about the middle of the night; the stars shone 
brightly, and there was but a slight ripple on the water. 
I thought of my mother, of my aunt Milly, of Captain 
Delmar, and I felt for the seal-skin pouch which was 
fastened round my neck. It was allsafe. I caleulated 


chances, and I made up my mind that I should be picked | 
up by some vessel or another before long. 1 said to 


myself—* Why, | am better off now than I was when 
in the wherry with Peggy Pearson; I was saved then, 
why should I not be now ?”’—] felt no desponding, and 
lay down, and was soon fast asleepagain. It was broad 
daylight when | awoke; | took my spy-glass, and look- 
ing round the horizon, discovered a vessel several miles 
off, standing towards me. This gave me fresh, spirits. 


_1 made a raw breakfast, and drank plenty of water a: 
| besuee. The wind, which was very light, increased . 
| little. The vessel came nearer, and I made her out ‘ 
be a schooner. In two hours she was close to me, and | 
waved my hat, and hallooed as loud as I could. Th, 
schooner was full of men, and steered close to me ; <p 
was a beautiful craft, and, although the wind was SO 
light, glided very fast through the water, and I coy),! 
not help thinking that she was the pirate vessel, whic) 
the frigate had been in chase of. !t appeared as if they 
intended to pass me, and I hallooed, * Schooner, a-hoy: 
Why don’t you send a boat on board ?”—I must say, that 
when the idea struck me that she was 2 pirate vesse! 
my heart almost failed me. Shortly afterwards tie 
schooner rounded to, and lowered a boat, which pulled 
to the vessel. The boat’s crew were all negroes. Ope 
of them said, “Jump in, you white boy ; next jump he 
take be into the shark’s mouth,’ continued the man. 
| grinning, as he addressed himself to the others in the 
boat. I got into the boat, and they rowed on board the 
schooner. I did then think that I was done for; fy 
what mercy could I expect, being a king’s officer, froy 
| pirates, which the words of the negro convinced me that 
they were? As soon as I was alongside of the schooner, 
they ordered me to go up the side, which I did, with my 
_spy-glass in my hand. I leaped from the gunwale down 
on the deck, and found myself on board of an armed 
vessel, with a crew wholly composed of blacks. I was 
rudely seized by two of them, who led me aft to where a 


-v 


negro stood apart from the rest. A more fierce, severe, 
determined-looking countenance I never beheld. He was 
gigantic in stature, and limbed like the Farnesian Her- 
cules. ‘“* Well, boy, who are you?” said he, “and how 
came you on board of that vessel?” I told him in very 
few words. “Then you belonged to that frigate that 
chased us the day before yesterday?”—* Yes,” replied I, 
—* What is her name ?”—* The Calliope.”’—* She sails 
well,” said he.— Yes,” replied I; “she is the fastest 
sailer on this station.”—-“ That ’s all the information | 
want of you, boy: now you may go.”’—* Go where !” re- 
plied I.—* Go where !—go overboard, to be sure,” replied 
| he with a grin. My heart died within me; but I mus- 
tered courage to say,“ Much obliged to you, Sir; but 
I’d rather stay where I am, if it’s all the same to you.” 
The other negroes laughed at this reply, and I felt « 
little confidence; at ali events, their good-humour gave 
me courage, and I felt that being bold was my only 
chance. The negro captain looked at me for a time, 
as if considering, and at last said to the men, “ Over- 
board with him.’”’—“ Good bye, Sir, you’re very kind,” 
said I; “ but this is a capital spy-glass, and I leave it to 
you as a legacy ;” and | went up to him and offered him 
| my spy-glass. Merciful Heaven! how my heart beat 
against my ribs when I did this. The negro captain 
_ took the glass, and looked through it. “It is a good 
| glass,” said he,as he removed it from his eyes. It was 
| poor Green’s spy-glass, which he had given me for show- 
ing him the mason’s signs. “ Well, white boy, | accept 
your present, and now good bye.’—* Good bye, Sir. 
Do me one kindness in return,” said I very gravely, for 
J felt my hour was come.—“ And what is that ?” replied 
the negro.—* Tie a shot to my heels, that I may sink 
quickly ; it wont take them long.”—“ You don’t ash 
me to spare your life, then?’ replied the negro.—* He 
de very first white dat not ask it,” said one of the ne- 
groes.—* Dat really for true,” said another.—* Yes, by 
yum, replied a third. Oh, how I wished to know what 
to say at that moment! The observations of the negroe- 
made me imagine that I had better not ask for it ; and 
yet how I clung to life. It was an awful moment! 
felt as if] had lived a year in a few minutes. For 
second or two I felt faint and giddy—I drew a long 
breath and revived.—“ You don’t answer me, boy,” said 
the negro captain.—“* Why should I ask when I fee: 
certain to be refused? If you will give me my life, ! 
will thank you: I don’t particularly wish to die, I can 
assure you.”’—* | have taken an oath never to spare 4 
white man. For once I am sorry that I cannot break 
my oath.”—“ If that is all, | am a boy, and not a man, 
replied I. “ Keep me till 1 grow bigger.”—* By golly, 
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captain, that very well said. Keep him, captain,” said 
one of the negroes.—* Yes, captain,” replied another ; 
“keep him to tend your cabin. Very proper you have 
white slave boy.”—-The negro captain for some time 
made no reply; he appeared to be in deep thought; at 
last he said,—* Boy, you have saved your life: you may 
thank yourself, and not me. Prossa, let him be taken be- 
low; give him a frock and trowsers, and throw that infernal 
dress overboard, or I may change my resolution.””—The 
negro who was addressed, and who wore a sort of uni- 
form as an officer—which he was, being second mate— 

led me below, nothing loath, I can assure my readers. 
When I was between decks, I sat down upon a chest, 
my head swam, and I fainted. The shock had been too 
powerful for a lad of my age. They brought water and 
recovered me. When I revived, I felt that I might 
have lost in their good opinion by thus showing my weak- 
ness; and I had sufficient presence of mind to ask for 
something to eat. This deceived them ; they said to one 
another that I must have been on board that vessel for 
two days without food, and of course I did not deny it. 
They brought me some meat and some grog. I ate and 
drank a little. They then took off my uniform, and 
put on me acheck frock and white trowsers; after which, 
I said I wished to lie down a little, and they left me to 
sleep on the chest where I had been seated. 


I pre-| 


tended to sleep, although I could not ; and I found out | 


by their conversation that I gained the good-will not 
only of the crew, but of the captain, by my behaviour. 
I considered that I had gained my life, at least for the 
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terrible to look at. Well, thought I,if IT live and do 
well, I shall know more about it; yes, if I live. I wish 
I was on the quarter-deck of the Calliope, even as Tom- 
my Dott was, with his pockets stuffed fall of the pur- 
ser’s raisins, and looking like a fool and a rogue atthe 
same time. I had been down in the cabin about half an 
hour, when the negro captain made his appearance.- 

“* Well,” said he, * I suppose you would as soon see the 
devil as me—eh, boy !’—* No, indeed,” replied 1, 
laughing—for I had quite recovered my confidence 

“for you were about to send me to the devil, and I feel 
most happy that I still remain with you.”—“ You're 
exactly the cut of boy I like,” replied he, smiling. 
“How I wish that you were black-—I detest your co- 
lour.”——“ I have no objection to black my face, if you 
wish it,” replied I: “its all the same to me what colour 
I am.”—“ How old are you ?’’—“ I was fifteen a few 
months back.”—* How long have you been to sea ?” 

“ About eighteen months.”—He then asked me a great 
many more questions, about the captain, the officers, the 
ship, and myself, to all of which I answered in a guarded 
way. A negro brought down his supper; it was hot, 
and very savoury; without any order on his part, | 
immediately attended upon him during his meal. He 
told the negro not to wait, and conversed with me dur 
ing the time that he was gating ; at last, he told me 
how he had doubled the frigate during the night. | 
then remarked that we had been informed that the ves- 


sel was called the Stella, that the Captain’s name was 


present; but what security could] have in such company? | 


After an hourortwo, I felt quite recovered, and I thought 
it advisable to go ondeck. I did so, and went right aft to 
the negro captain, and stood before him. ‘ Well, boy,” 
said he, “ why do you come to me ?”’—“ You gave me my 
life; you’re the greatest friend I have here, so I come to 
you. Can I do anything ?”—*“ Yes ; you may assist in 
the cabin, if your white blood doesnot curdle at the idea 
of attending on a black man.”—* Not at all. I will do 
anything for them who are kind to me, as you have been.” 
—*“ And think it no disgrace /’”—* Not the least. Is it 


a disgrace to be grateful!’—The reader will observe | 


how particularly judicious my replies were, although 
but fifteen years old. My dangerous position had called 
forth the reflection and caution of manhood.—* Go down 


into the cabin; you may amuse yourself till I come.”— | 


I obeyed this order. 
to most yachts, with Spanish mahogany and gold mould- 


The cabin was fitted up equal | 
| thing to sleep upon.” 


ings; a beaufet full of silver (there was no glass) occupied | 


nearly one-half of it; even the plates and dishes were 
ofthe same material. 
from the middle of the beams; a variety of swords, pis- 


Silver candelabras hung down | 


tols, and other weapons, were fixed up against the bulk- | 
head; a small bookcase, chiefly of Spanish books, oceu- , 


pied the after-bulkhead, and the portraits of several 
white females filled up the intervals; a large table in 
the centre, a stand full of charts, half a dozen boxes of 
cigars, and two most luxuriant sofas, completed the fur- 
niture. A door from the starboard side led, I presumed, 
to the state-room, where the captain slept, but I did not 
venture to open it. I surveyed all this magnificence, 
wondering who this personage could be; and more still, 
how it was that the whole of the crew were, as well as 
the captain, of the negro race. We had heard that the 
pirate we were in search of was a well-known character 
—a Spaniard—who went by the name of Chico, and that 
his crew consisted of Americans, English, and Spaniards. 
That this was the vessel, I knew, from the conversation 
of the men, when I was below, for they called her the 
Stella. Now, it appeared that the vessel had changed 
masters; the crew were chiefly Spanish negroes, or other 
negroes who spoke Spanish, but some of them spoke 
English, and a few words of Spanish ; these I pre- 
sumed were American or English runaways. But 
the captain—his language was as correct as my own ; 
Spanish he spoke fluently, for I heard him giving orders 
in that language while I was in the cabin; neither was 
he flat-nosed, like the majority. Had he been white, his 
features would have been considered regular, although 
there was a fierceness about them at times, which was 





Chico, and the crew were composed of white men of dif- 
ferent nations.“ A month or two ago, it was the case,” 
replied the captain. “ Now Ihave done, and you may 
clear away,” continued he, rising from his chair, and 
throwing himself down on one of the sofas. “ Stop ; you 
are hungry, I don’t doubt ; you can sit down and eat 
your supper, and remove the things afterwards.”—-I did 
as he told me: it was the first time in my hfe I had 
supped off massive plate—-but I was in strange com- 
pany ; however, it did not spoil my appetite, and | 
did not forget to drink a goblet of wine by way of 
washing down my repast.—* Thank you, Sir,” said 1, 
rising, and then performing my office of attendant. -At 
his order I rang the bell for the negro who assisted me 
in clearing away, and then went out with the remains 
of the supper.—* Am I to stay or go?” said I, respect- 
fully.—“ You may go now. Find the man who came in 
just now—Jose¢ he is called; tell him to give you some- 
“Good night, Sir,” said I. 

* (ood night, hoy.” 

Master Keene, thanks to his ready wit, had, as 
usual, fallen upon his feet, even in the tiger’s den. 
But he judged it not wise needlessly to intlame the 
tiger's rage. Ile therefore got his skin stained 
black, and changed his name to Cato. — Ilis 
master, the negro captain, could now look upon 
him with patience; and he soon came to take 
pleasure in conversing with him, and at last told 
him his own wild history, which, to the rest of the 
crew, Was a mnystery, as it must remain to our 
readers. Suffice it that the negro captain's hatred 
of the whites, and his ferocious cruelty to the 
slavers whom he captured, exceed anything in the 
history of the Buccaneers. Other captives he only 
drowned, the crews of the slavers were tortured 
with hellish cruelty and ingenuity. 

Though soon tolerably well contented where he 
was so comfortable, Master Keene had neither lost 
the desire nor the hope of regaining his freeedom 
and rejoining his ship; and one day that the 
negro Captain landed to go to Havannah, to gather 
the intelligence which was to direct his next 
cruise, his servant nearly escaped, by falling down 
a ravine into a secret and dangerous path, fre- 
quented only by the pirates, and which he had 
watched his captain take. 
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I had tumbled into the secret path that T had been in— 


search of Delighied with this discovery, I now set ott 
with great spirit, and in half au hour found myself on 
the other side of the hill which formed the ravine, and 
looking down upon an expanse of country in the interior. 
Being very tired, I sat down, that | inight recover my 
strength before I continued my journey. 

{ am free at last, thought I, and my memory wander- 
ed back to my mother, my ship, and my captain—old 
Culpepper, Tommy Dott, and Bob Cross. I shall see 
them all, 1 thought, and what a story I shall have to 
tell. As soon as I had rested myself, and recovered my 
breath, I thought I might as well start. 

I had not proceeded more than a hundred yards be- 
fore I thought I heard a noise, as if some one was ap- 
proaching. I listened—I felt sure that such was the 
case, and I also heard the deep baying of a hound. The 
noise increased rapidly—it was that of one forcing his 


way through the brushwood, which covered the side of | 


the hill. 

In a minute afterwards I perceived a man coming up 
the hill at a swift pace, directly towards me. As he 
approached, I could almost swear that it was Vincent, 
the uegro captain; but when within ten yards of me, | 
pereeived him turn round and flourish his sabre in the 
air, While, at the same time, three large bloodhounds 
sprang at lim. 
the other two flew at his throat, and fastened on him, 


all his struggling and his immense strength. 

| recollected my pistols; I cocked them, ran up, and 
putting one to the head of the nearest dog, blew out its 
brains. 
Loth lav dead by his side, and Vincent was released. 

He started up. “ It is me, Cato,” said I. 

“ Cato !” replied he; “ but there is not a moment to 
be lost. [| understand it all.” He seized me by the arm, 


One fell by the blow of his sabre; but | 
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Vincent was brooding dreadful vengeance, 4 
schooner came in sight, bound for Curacoa, on 
board of which was a rich Dutch planter, whose 
property it was, with his only child, a beautify] 
little girl, the predestined bride of our hero, Cap- 
tain Marryat delights in little loves. The bold. 
ness and promptitude—the moral influence of Per- 
cival, preserved the life of father and child, and 
saved himself; and after a scene, which will tel] 
admirably when the novel comes to be dramatized 
fur the Minor Theatres, he is rescued by an Eng- 
lish ship of war, after a desperate engagement. 
which, like the above scenes, is described with vreat 
animation. ‘This is the close of the fight, after the 
tide of victory had set in for the English. 

| ran up the ladder to see what had happened. [t 
appeared, that as the Stella was crossing the bows of the 
Arrow, the latter had, asa last chance, thrown up in the 
wind, and discharged her whole broadside into us: twy 
shots had struck our mainmast, which had fallen by the 
board. I perceived at once that the Stella’s chance was 


‘over: nothing could save her; she might resist the 


schooner, but could not escape the frigate. 
1 ran down below, and went into the eabin; I was 


afraid that the negroes might perceive the joy in my 
tearing him to the ground, and holding him, in spite of | 


I was equally successful with the other ; they | 


and dragged me with him to the entrance of the narrow | 


pass, and as soon as we came in, he rolled three large 
rocks, Which had evidently been used for such purpose 
before, so as completely to block up the entrance. 

* There,” said he, leaning back completely exhausted, 
be quiet, Cato. We are safe now; they will be on the 
top of the hill directly.” 

We remained where we were about ten minutes, when 
we heard voices not very far from us. They were the 
pursuers of the negro captain, Who were evidently baffled. 
After a time the sounds receded from us, and we heard 
them no more. Vincent then spoke : 

* You were escaping, Cato.” 

“7 had escaped,” replied I; “J told you that I 
would.” 

* Strange that you should have discovered the path ; 
did any one betray it to you 2?” 


&e 


countenance. I heard the angry voice of the negro cap- 
tain; I heard him stamping with rage, and I thanked 
God that | was not by his side. The wreck of the mast 
was soon cleared away. I heard him address his negroes, 
point out to them that it was better to die like men at 
the guns, than swing at the yard-arm like dogs. Some 
of them came down and took on deck a quarter-cusk of 
spirits, Which was plentifully supplied to all. 

The English schooner had borne down upon us, and 
the action now commenced at pistol-shot. Never shall 
I forget what took place for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour; the negroes, most of them intoxicated, fought with 
rage and fury indescribable ; their shouts, their screams, 
their cursing and blasphemy, mingled with the loud re- 
port of the guns, the crashing of the spars and bulwarks, 
the occasional ery of the wounded, and the powerful 
voice of Vincent. It was terrific between decks; the 
smoke was so thick, that those who came down for the 
powder could not see, but felt their way to the screen. 
very two seconds, I lieard the men come aft, toss otf 
the can of liquor, and throw it on the deck, when ihey 
went to resume their labour at their guns. 

At the end of the time I have mentioned, the shot 


| flew from to leeward, as well as from to windward : the 


* No one,” replied 1; and I then told him how [ had | 


fallen into it. 

* Well, vou have returned all obligations, and more 
than ever you owed me,” said he: * you have saved my 
Jite this time, and that when all chance was over.” 

* Then,” replied I, “ although I shall be very sorry to 
part with you, give me that liberty which I had gained, 
und which I lost in defending you from the dogs.” 

“ft would have let you go then, Cato,” replied he, 
* but your life would have been sacrificed. My pursu- 


ers would have hurried you to prison before you could | 


have explained who you were : 
is changed. They were not seeking me, but a runaway 
slave, and the bloodhounds came upon my track. Those 
White men show no mercy; they have more pleasure in 
seeing a runaway slave torn to pieces by those dogs than 
iu recovering possession of him. It is a sort of fox chase 


you forget your colour | 


to them,” continued he, grating his teeth after he had | 


said so.“ Cato, L will give you your liberty, if you wish 
it, and IT know you do wish it, as soon as L ean with any 
prudence; that I promise you,and you know that | will 
keep my word.” 

* [ am quite satisfied,” replied I. 

* And dv you promise me that you will not attempt 
to escape a second time ¢” 

* 1 promise you that I will not,” replied 1, 


} 


frigate had got within range, and was pouring in her 
broadside; still the firiug and the shouting on the deck 
of the Stella continued, but the voices were fewer; and 
as the firing of the frigate became more severe, they be- 
came fainter and fainter; and at last but an occasional 
gun was fired from our decks. 

I became so uneasy, that I could remain where I was 
no longer; I went forward on the lower deck again, and 
tumbling over the wounded and the dead, I crept up the 
fore-ladder. I looked over the combings of the hatel- 
way. The decks were clear of smoke, for not a gun was 
being fired. Merciful Heaven ! what a scene of slaugh- 
ter! Many of the guns were dismantled, and the decks 
were strewed with the splinters and plankings cf the 
gunwale, broken spars, and negroes lying dead, or drunk, 
in all directions; some cut and torn to pieces, others 
whole, but mixed up with the fragments of other bodies : 
such a scene of blood I have never since witnessed. Out 
of the whole crew I do not think there were twenty men 
left unhurt, and these were leaning or lying down, ex- 
hausted with fatigue or overcome with liquor, on various 
parts of the deck. 

The fighting was over ; there was not one man at his 
gun; and of those who remained still alive, one or two 
fell, while I was looking up, from the shot, which con- 
tinued every minute to pierce the bulwarks. Where 
was Vincent?) I dare not go aft to see. J dare not 
venture to meet his eye, 
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end returned aft to the cabin ; there was no inore de- 
mand for powder ; nota soul Was to be seen abaft. Sud- 
jenly the after-hatchway grating was thrown off; I 
neard some one descend; | knew it was the hurried 
tread of the negro captain. It Was so dark, and the 
cabin so full of smoke, that, coming frum the light, he 
ad not perceive me, although | could distinguish him. 
He was evidently badly wounded, and tottered in his 
walk : he came into the cabin, put his hand to his girdle, 
and felt for his pistol, and then he commenced pulling 
Jown the screen, Which was between him and the maga- 
rine. His intentions were evident; which were to blow 
up the vessel. 

[felt that I had not a moment tolose. I dashed past 
him, ran up the ladder, sprung aft to the taffrail, and 
jashed over the stern into the sea. 1 was still beneath 
the surface, having not yet risen from my plunge, when 
j heard and felt the explosion—felt it, ladeed, so power- 
fully, that it almost took away my senses ; so great Was 
the shock, even When [ was under the water, that | was 
almost insensible. | have a faint recoliection of being 
drawn down by the vortex of the sinking vessel, and 
scrambling my way to the surface of the water, amidst 
frayments of timbers and whirling bodies. When I re- 
covered myself, | found that I was clinging to a portion 
of the wreck, in a sort of patch, as it were, upon the 
deep blue water, dark as ink, and strewed with splinter- 
ed fragments. 

There I remained some minutes, during which time | 
gained my recollection : I looked around and perceived 
the Arrow schooner, lying about one hundred yards off, 
totally dismantled, and my own frigate about a quarter 
ofa mile to leeward, as bright and as fresh as if she had 
just been refitted. I observed a signal, made by the 
Calliope to the schooner, which was answered. 

Percival was picked up and thrown into the 
hottom of the boat. 

I scrambled on my feet, and would have gone aft, 
when the midshipman of the boat said to the men, * Pass 
that cursed young pirate forward; don't let him come 
aft here.” 

Oh, ho, Mr. Lascelles, thinks 1, so you don’t know ine; 
you shallknow me by and by. I quite forgot that Twas 
tained black, till one of the men, who seized me by thie 
collar to pass me forward, said, * Hand alony the nigger. 
ile’s a young one for the gallows anyhow.” 

They handed me forward, and I did not choose to say 
whol was. My love of fun returned the moment that 
Iwas again with my shipmates. After looking well 
round, and ascertaining that | was the only one lett 
alive, they pulled back to the frigate; and the midship- 
lan went up to report. | was handed up the side, and 
remained at the break of the gangway, while the eap- 
tain and first lientenant were talking with Mr. Lascelles; 
during Which Mr. Tommy Dott came up to me, and, 
patting his finger to his left ear, gave a cluck with his 
lungue, as much as to say, “ You'll be hanged, my good 
fellow,” 

I ecould not help giving the first masons’-sign which | 
aught to Mr. Green, in return for Tommy’s communica- 
ion; to Wit, putting my thumb to my nose, aud extend- 
ug my finger out towards him; at which Tommy Dott 
expressed much indignation, and called me a precious 
upudent varmin. The men who were near us laughed, 
und said that I was game at all events. No one knew 
wes for not only was my face well stained, but | was 
‘xered from head to foot with a solution of salt water 
am gunpowder, which made me still more indistinguish- 


AU? 


¢ 
‘ 
‘ 
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Lhad remained at the gangway about two minutes, 
hen the first lieutenant said, * Bring the prisoner here.” 
I immediately went aft; and as soon as 1 was stand- 
ig before Captain Delmar and the first lieutenant, (and 
“hind were all the officers, anxious to hear what | had 
tu disclose,) I put my hand to my head, having no hat, 
“may be supposed, and said, * Come on board, Sir,” 
feporting myself, as is usually the custom of officers 
When they return frum leave or duty. 

| “Good Heavens ! that voice ! why, who are youl” 
ied Captain Delmar, starting back a pace. 
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* Mr. Keene, Sir,” replied I,again putting my hand to 
my head. 

Bob Cross, who was, with many of the seamen, close 
to me, quite forgetting etiquette, ran up and caught me 
round the waist, looking me full in the face: “ It is 
him, Sir; it is him! Huzzah! huzzah ! and all the 
seamen joined in the huzzahs, which were, however, 
mingled with a great deal of laughter. 

When Percival found himself alone with his 
friend Bol) Cross,—there was good news for him. 

* [ saw the captain’s eyes wink more than once when 
-peaking of you, and the first lieutenant Was always tell- 
ing the other mids that he had not one worth his salt, 
now that you were gone. And now that you have come 
back and gained so much credit for what has passed, I do 
really think that the captain is proud of you. I over- 
heard a little conversation between the captain and first 
lieutenant the day you came on board, after you had 
been in the cabin telling your adventures ; and all that 
l can say is, that the game is in your own hands if you 
only play your cards well, and never let Captain Delmar 
have the least idea that you kuow that you have such 
claims upon hii.” 

Mr. Keene continued to make his own way ; 

keeping, as the Scotch say, ‘a calm sough,” and 
turning every little incident and = fair occasion 
handsomely to account. He was appointed lieu- 
tenant as early as the rules of the service permit- 
ted ; but to this promotion his professional gallan- 
try and good conduct entitled him; and he was 
made honourable mention of in the (razetie, to the 
ereat delight of his fond mother, whom, on his 
ship being sent into dock, he visited at Chatham, 
though not with the genial and natural feelings 
Which should have led him to his earliest and most 
devoted friend, and to the home of his infancy. 

1 had made up my mind how to act. | was no longer 
a child, but a man in reflection as well as appearance. 

! arrived, and hastened tothe house from which I had 
escaped so mysteriously the last time I was init. My 
mother threw herself into my arms, embracing me, and 
then looking at me with surprise and pleasure. Three 
years and a half had changed me--she hardly knew me, 
for her association of ideas had still pictured me as the 
sinart stripling whom she had, with so much anguish, 
consigned into the hands of Bob Cross. She was proud 
of mics Inv adventures, my dangers, my conduct, and wy 
honourable mention in the Gazetfe, were all known to her, 
and she had been evidently congratulated by many upon 
my successful career, 2...) The first two or three 
days were devoted to narratives, communications, e\- 
planations, and admirations, as is usually the case after 
so long an absence ; after which, we quietly settled 
down in the relative positions of mother and son, and she 
assumed, or rather would have assumed, her control over 
me, but this was not my wish. I had made up my mind 
that, although a clever woman, I must in future control 
her ; and I took the first opportunity of a long tcte-a- 
tete, to let her know that such was my intention. 

Speaking of Captain Delmar, [ at once told her that 
I knew he was my father, and that I had his own hand- 
writing to prove it. She denied it at first; but IT told 
her that all denial was useless, that I had possession of 
the letter he had written to her upon my supposed death; 
and that it was no ghost, but 1, who had frightened my 
grandmother. 

This was my first blow, and a heavy one, to my poor 
mother; fur what woman can bear to be humiliated by 
her offspring being acquainted with her indiscretion / I 
loved my mother, and would fain have spared her this 
pang, had it not been that all my future plans were based 
upon this one point, and it was necessary she should aid 
and abet me in them. 

My poor mother was bowed to the earth when she 
found that it was in vain to deny my parentage: she 
covered her face with her hands in deep shame before 

‘her child; but | consoled, and caressed, and told her 
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(what I really felt) that I was indebted to her for not 
being the son of a private marine ; that, at all events, I 
had noble blood in my veins, and would prove myself 
worthy of iny descent, whether it were acknowledged or 
not ; but from that hour I took the command over her— 
from that hour it was I that dictated, and her authority 


as a parent was gone for ever. 


The dutiful and affectionate son’s next step was | 


to compel his mother to give up her business, retire 


into a distant part of the country, and report her- | 


self dead, in the hope of removing one imagined 
obstruction to Captain Delmar’sacknowledging him 
as his son. The humbled mother readily con- 
sented to her own civil death, and in a happy mo- 
ment the desired letter announcing the event came 
to hand. Master Keene did not hold the opinion 


of Rousseau, that there is more true honour in be- | 


ing the wife of a peasant than the mistress of a 


prince ; the legitimate son of a peasant than the | 


bastard of a king. 

I felt happy that this letter to the captain arrived 
at such a propitious time, as I knew that the an- 
nouncement of my mother’s death would be a great 
point in my favour. That it ought not to have been, I 
confess ; but I knew whom I had to deal with: the cap- 
tain was ashamed of his intimacy, and the claims of my 


mother upon him, but not so much ashamed of me ; and, | 
now that she was removed, probably he might not be at | 


all ashamed. My mother was no relation, and below 
him ; I was his own flesh and blood, and half ennobled 
by so being. 

By a series of important and useful personal 


services most dexterously performed, and by the | 


general modesty of his deportment towards his 
proud patron, Percival made way to his aristocra- 


tic father’s heart, though he still fell far short of 
the desired point,—being acknowledged, and al- | 


lowed to assume the proud name of Delmar. In 
the course of years, the stately Captain Delmar 
becomes somewhat more amiable in his personal 
character, and much more respectable in his profes- 
sional capacity ; and the internal struggles be- 
tween his natural feelings and his conventional pride 
become interesting in their developement. While 
cruising in the West Indies, Lieutenant Keene 
performed several brilliant achievements, and stood 
high in favour with the Admiral on the station, 
who, without solicitation, promoted him. In the 
course of his cruise he visited the Dutch planter 
whom he had rescued from the Negro Pirate, and 
found the little Minnie grown into a beautiful girl 
of fifteen, and her father overflowing with grati- 
tude. Of the West India adventures we shall give 
one graphic specimen, both characteristic of man- 


ners, and of the practical jokes with which the | 


work abounds. The scene is Jamaica :— 

I lodged at a sort of hotel, kept by a mulatto woman 
of the name of Crissobella, as the negroes termed her, 
originally Christobella. 1 
the father’s side, and had come down from the Havannah, 


She was very portly ; very proud and dignified in her | 


carriage, and demanded as much attention from her 
lodgers as a lady would who had received us as her 
guests; so that, to gain and retain admittance into her 
hostelry, it was necessary not only to pay a large bill, 
but compliments to an equal amount. She was very 
rich, possessed numerous slaves, and was perfectly in- 
dependant of keeping ahotel. . . . . . The living 
was the same as at a boarding-house. Breakfast was 


ready in the large hall by nine o'clock, and remained 
there until every one had come down at their own hour. 
Dinner was always ready at five o’clock, and then Cris- 


She was of Spanish blood by | 


sobella presided at the table. She admitted Civilia 

army officers, and navy,down to midshipmen; but ng 
officers and captains of merchant vessels were considered 
too low. On the whole, it was a very pleasant a 
lishment, as the private rooms were weli furnished ma 
slaves numerous, and the attendance very good, C ‘ 
sidering the price of most eatables on that island, it 
could not be considered as very dear, although the win : 
&c., made up a formidable bill at the end of the ek” 

This kind of exclusiveness on the part of Signor: 
| Crissobella made the hotel quite the fashion, and ong 
| tainly it was by far the best in the town. The inmae. 
_of it at this time were, besides me, Lieut. Thomas Dot; 
and Lieut. William Maxwell, both appointed to the 

Diligente ; three or four young civilians, on mercanti}: 

speculations from New York; three midshipmen, whe 
| had been left behind on account of fever, and who wer 
| promising fair, by the life they were now leadiiig, ty be 
| Very soon sent to the hospital again ; and one or two 

planters trom the other islands. The latter and I were 
| very well behaved; but the civilians were noisy, drinkin, 
and smoking from morning till night. The midshipmey, 
were equally troublesome ; and as for the new-made 
lieutenants, they were so authoritative and so disagree. 
able, and gave themselves such consequential airs, tha: 
Mammy Crissobella, as the slaves called her, was quite 
_indignant—she had never had such a disorderly set jy 
her house. . 2.) . ) . = . At last our hostess would 
stand their behaviour no longer, and ordered them ql! 
to leave the hotel, sending in their bills; but they all 
were unanimous in declaring that they would not go, 
and it was not very easy to use force on such occasions, 
1 tried all I could to make matters right, but my efforts 
were of little avail. At last Mammy Crissobella be- 
came quite furious. She did not make any alteration in 
the meals, as that would be punishing all of us; but she 
refused wine and spirits 5 this they did not care for, as 
they sent for it elsewhere by their own servants, and 
there was nothing but noise and confusion all day long. 
Mammy often came to appeal to me, and wished to go 
to the governor, but I persuaded her not to do so; and 
the mutiny continued, and every day there was nothing 
| but altercation at the meals, 

“So help me God, gemmen, you no gemmen. You 
make wish me dead, dat you do. 1 tak obeah water 
some day. I not live like this,” said Mammy Crissobella. 
“] take pepper-pot—I kill myself.”’—* Pray don’t do 
that,’ replied Tommy Dott; we shall be put to the 

expense of mourning.”—* And J] shall weep my eyes 
out,’ continued one of the mercantile gentlemen.—-* Weep 
your eyes out—is that all? I shall blow my brains out,’ 
said another.—* And I will lie down on your grave aud 
die,” said the third.—* Dat all very well, gemmen; sou 
say dat and langh—but I no slave. ’Pose I not get you 
out my house, I ab renyeance: now I tell you, so you 
|look to that. Yes,’ continued Mammy Crissobelis, 
striking the table with her fist, “I ab revenge.”—*! 
have been thinking,” said one of the mids, “ what I shal! 
do if Mammy Crissobella takes pepper-pot; I shall marry 
Leila, and keep the hotel. Mammy, you'll leave me the 
plate and furniture.” 

Leila was the head female slave ; a very well-featured 
young mulatto girl, and a great favourite, as she wa 
always laughing, always in good humour, and very kind 
and attentive. At this remark Leila laughed, and 
Mammy Crissobella, who observed her showing her white 
teeth, cried out, “ You laugh, you huzzy; what you laugh 
for, Leila! Get away—get out of room. I give you 
nice flogging by-by. You dare laugh—you take side 
against me, you nigger!” 

[| must here observe that Mammy Crisosbella had bee? 
closeted with me for some time previous to this scete 
and that Leila and the two planters were in the secret: 
this was, of course, unknown, and the hostess’s ang" 
appeared now to be extended towards me and the t¥° 
planters, with whom she had been on good terms. , 

Shortly afterwards Mammy rose and left the room, 49 
| then I spoke to the party, and told them that they we" 
driving the poor woman to extremities. The plante™ 
| agreed with me, and we argued the case with them, but 
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the majority were, of course, against us, and the young 
merchants appeared to be very much inclined to be per- 
sonal with me. At last I replied, “ Very well, gentlemen 


j 


—as you please ; but as I happen to be well known both | 


to the admiral and governor, I give you fair warning, | 


that if this continues much longer, I will report the 
affair. 1 should be very sorry to do so; but the house 
is now very uncomfortable, and you have no right to 
remain When the landlady insists upon your going.” 

At this reply of mine, the naval portion of the guests 
were silent, but the civilians more insolent than before. 
{did not wish to come to open war, so I said nothing 
more, and left the table. After I was gone, the refractory 


dinner hour on the following day, Mammy Crissobella 
sent a circular round to the young men, stating that she 
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Mammy Crissobella’s dose had certainly put an end to 
all Tommy's spirit of resistance. All the others who 
had been victims to our plot were kept in the dark as to 
the real facts, and as soon as they were able to be moved, 
paid their bills to Leila and left the house. 

On the third day, Tommy Dott and Mr. Maxwell went 


on board, imagining that they had had a miraculous 


escape, and the two old planters and I were left the 
only inmates of the house to welcome the resurrection 
of Mammy Crissobella, who was again as busy as before. 
She said to me, “ Massa Keene, I really under great 
obligation to you; suppose you want two, three hundred, 


five hundred pounds, very much at your service; never 
parties made more noise than ever. Just before the | 


could not receive them at dinner. They all laughed,and | 


went down to table as before. The dinner was better 
than usual, and they complimented Mammy upon it. 


Mammy, who had taken her seat with a scowl on her | 


brow, and had not spoken a word, merely bowed her 
head in reply to their observations. 

Dinner was over, and then Mammy desired Leila to 
bring her a goblei which was on the sideboard, and a 
small white jug which was in the buffet. She appeared 
much distressed, and hesitated a good deal, putting the 
goblet to her lips, and then putting it down on the table 
without tasting it. This conduct induced us all to look 
seriously at her. At last she took it up, sighed deeply, 


mind pay back.” 

Mammy Crissobella obtained great renown for 
her stratagem ; and lucky Massa Keene had no bill 
to pay. <A kiss to the old lady was receipt in full. 

About this time, Captain Delmar's noble brother 
died, and he became, in consequence, Lord de 


| Versely, and left the service, though he did not 


and drank the whole off'at a draught. Fora few seconds | 
she held her hand over her forehead, with her elbows | 


resting on the table. At last she looked up and said, 
“Gemmen, I got a little speech to make—I very sorry 
dat I not drink your health; but it no use—dat why you 
see me drink; I tell plenty time you make me mad— 
you make me drink obeah water—make me kill myself. 
Now Lab done it—I drink pison water just now. In two 
hour I dead woman.” 


At this communication, the truth of which appeared | 


confirmed by the woman’s behaviour, all the company 
started from their chairs. 


sorry by-and-by. Captain, I beg your pardon; Mr. W. 
—-, Mr. G., (the two planters), I beg your pardon: | 


noc mean hurt you, but could not help it. Now I tell | 


ail company, all drink the pison water—because | 
rot like die on the jibbit, I drink de pison water 


withdraw his patronage from his name-son. Con- 
sidering the relative position of the interloeutors, 
the following scene becomes almost farcical. On 
returning from the West Indies, Captain Keene went 
to London, and waited upon his patron. “IT sent up 
my card, 

Ll was immediately ushered up, and found myself in 
his presence. Lord de Versely rose from his sofa and 
took my hand. “ Keene, [am very glad to see you. 1 
cun proud that an e/ere of mine should have done me so 
much eredit. You have gained all your rank in the 
service by your own merit and exertions.” 

* Not quite all, my Lord,” replied I. 

“* Yes, all; for you are certain of your next step—they 
cannot well refuse it to you.” 

* They will not refuse your lordship, I have no doubt, 
replied I. 


* Sit down, Keene; we will have a little conversation. 


; | ane nm we will go to the z iraltv.”’ 
“Gemmen, I dare say you all very sorry ; you be more | “” I then we will go to the Admiralt; 


His lordship then asked me many questions relative 
to what had passed, and I entered into more detail than 
I had done in my letters. After an hour’s conversation 
carried on by him in so friendly, 1 may almost say atfee- 


' tionate, a style,as to make my heart bound with delight, 


Gemmen, your dinner all pison, and you all misoned. | 
Yes, all pisoned,” cried Mammy Crissobella at the high- , 


est pitch of her voice, and rushing out of the room. 

At this announcement, I started from my chair and 
clasped my hands, as if in agony. I looked round me 
never did I witness such a variety of horror as was ex- 
pressed in the different faces at the hotel. 

The sequel may be anticipated; but we shall 
only take the case of Mr. Dott. 


the carriage was announced, and | accompanied his 
lordship down to the Admiralty. His lordship sent up 
his card, and was requested immediately to go up stairs. 
ile desired me to follow him, and as soun as we were in 
the presence of the first lord,and he and Lord de Versely 
had shaken hands, Lord de Versely said, “ Allow me to 
introduce to you Captain Keene, whose name, at least, 
you have often heard of lately. I have brought him 


| with me because he is a follower of mine; he entered the 


At daylight I went into Mr. Dott’s room wit! the | 


surgeon, to whom I had confided the secret. Tommy 
was a miserable object. 

“Thank heaven! here is one still alive,’ said thie 
surgeon to me.—“ Oh! Captain Keene,” said Tommy ; 
“I’m glad to see that you are so well; but you had the 
remedy given you long before we had.”—* Yes,” replied 
I,“ it was given me in good time ; but I hope it was not 
too late with you.” —* | feel very bad,” replied Tommy. 
* Doctor. do you think I shall live ?”— The doctor felt 
his pulse, and looked very grave; at last he said, “ If vou 
get over the next twelve hours I think you may.” 
“How many are dead?” inquired Tommy.—“ 1 don't 
know; you are the first that I have visited; it’s a shock- 
ing business,”—* I’ve been thinking that we were very 


Wrong,” said Tommy; “ we ought not to have driven the | 
poor woman to desperation. If 1 do recover, her death | 


Will be on my conscience.”—* I’m glad to hear you say 
that, Tommy,” replied I; “ but the doctor says you must 
remain very quiet, and therefore I shall leave you. 
‘rood-by ; I will see you again this evening.” —“ Good-by, 
“ir,and I hope you'll forgive me for not having been so 
respectful as I should have been.” “ Yes, ves, Tommy; 
We have been friends too long for that.” 


service under my protection, and continued with me 
until his conduct gave himhis promotion. I have taken 
this opportunity of introducing him, to assure your lord- 
ship, that during the whole time that he served with me 
as midshipman, his gallantry was quite as conspicuous 
as it has been since.” 

The first lord took me by the hand and complimented 
me on my conduct, 

“Captain Keene has strong claims, my Lord ; what 
ean we do now for him!” 

“J trust vou will acknowledge that Captain Keene 
has earned his post rank, my Lord,” rephed Lord de 
Versely,“ and I shall take it as a particular favour to 
myself if your lordship would appoint him to a frigate, 
and give him an opportunity of doing credit to your 
lordship’s patronage.” 

The request was granted of course ; and Percival 
had now but one wish, * What would I give to 
bear the name of one I so love and respect ' Oh 


that I were a Delmar!” There was no thought 


of a Mason, and his only dread was, lest his decep- 


tion, regarding the death of his poor mother, might 
he found out by his noble father, These heartless 
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contrivances are somewhat softened, by the dex- 
terity which Captain Keene employs in imposing 
upon an old grandfather, and obtaining for his 
friend, Bob Cross, a pretty girl long attached to 
the gallant coxswain. 

Though Lord de Versely could not directly give 
his protegé and shipmate, his name or title, he en- 
deavoured to obtain for him the large estate of Miss 
Delmar, now a very aged lady; and to have Keene 
invited by her to visit the place of his birth. The 
view of the place, and old recollections, so far soft- 
ened him, that, in sweeping up the magnificent ave- 
nues, he paid the tribute to nature, of sighing, ** My 
poor mother!” The old lady soon began to perceive 
that the gallant Captain Keene, the boy she had 
held in her arms when but a day old, might after all 
he a Delmar, as her maid Phillis alleged ; and as, 
with his usual good luck, Percival obliges, and so 
vains every body's good-will, it is with very great 
pleasure that Miss Delmar’s attorney made a will 
in his favour, though at the expense of Colonel 


Delmar of the Rifles, the expectant heir, The. 


hopes of the heritage lead to a good deal of plotting 
and counter-plotting, duels and villanies. For a 
little while Keene’s good luck scems to desert him. 
ilis frigate is wrecked, though he is saved by a 
miracle; and his father, Lordde Versely, dies sud- 
denly one day on returning from the House of Peers, 
hut first bequeathes him his library and wines, and 
the residue of his personal fortune. 


“Oh! if he could but have left me his family name 
eried I, “it was all I coveted. My father! my kind 
father ! I may really say, who will lament your Joss 4, 
Ido?” I threw myself on the pillow cf the sofa, ang 
for a long while shed bitter tears, not unmixed, I mys, 
own; for my grief at his death was increased by my dic. 
appointment in having for ever lost the great object of 
my wishes. 

This he learns at Heligoland, which he reache 
after his shipwreck, and from whence he joined ay 
expedition to Mamburgh, where his Dutch frienq 
Mr. Vandergelt, and the beautiful Minnie chanced 
to be. The wealthy Dutch planter had jong 
fixed his eyes upon him for his future son-in-law: 
though how Miss Delmar’s * Testamentary dispo- 
sitions ” might finally terminate, was to the hour 
of her death extremely doubtful. The lucky Per- 
cival Keene was, however, shortly after his marriage, 
enabled to congratulate his bride as the lady of his 
birth-place, Madeline Hall, which was his on the 
condition previously made by Lord de Versely, 
that Captain Keene should assume the arms and 
name of Delmar. There was nothing more lef 
“our hero to wish for. Whether his mother was 
-allowed to come alive again or not we do not learn, 

Indeed, the third volume is a good deal huddled 
up; and, even for the sake of effect, some slender 
measure of poetical justice should have tempered 
so downright a pour of good luck ; and have justified 
old Mr. Vandergelt’s and Juliet’s philosophy “ of 
what 's in a name,”’—even in that of Delmar, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ON THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ® ENGLAND,” A POEM. 


(;tap be thy smiles, old Ocean, 
Thy wavelets calm and free ; 
Soft, Breezes, be your motion,— 
VicToRIA greets the sea! 
She quits the lofty dweiling, 
Rich pomp, and regal state, 
And now, the blue waves swelling 
Salute her as their mate. 
The heavens are bright above her, 
The sparry grots below ; 
Mermaids and Naiads love her, 
And sport around her prow. 
The softest hues of even 
Beam brightly on her way ; 
The fairest stars of heaven 
Pour forth their holiest ray. 
Scenes venerable in story 
Shall start thy wondering eyes 
Iiuge clitfs that tower in glory, 
Rude rocks that reach the skies! 
The warrior-hearts, high-beating, 
Of England’s sons of war, 
Will send thee joyous greeting, 
Will hail thee from afar. 
From huge Westminster’s steeple, 
rom every tower and spire 
Will cheer thy loyal people— 
Will burn the patriot fire. 
Gid Thames with ample pinion 
Shall waft the precious freight— 
Yea, proud of thy dominion, 
Sing round thee with delight! 


St. Hilda’s wind-worn arches, 
Grim Tynemouth’s turrets grey, 

Black Marsden’s tempest-marches 
Like bulwarks guard thy way, 


| And when thy ancient people 

| Thy nearer coming feel, 

| Tower, balcony, and stecple 

| Shall swell thy welcome-peal ! 

! 

From Castle, Palace-dwelling, 
From Calton’s Nelson-tower, 

l’rom Arther’s Seat, far-swelling, 

Ten myriad blessings shower : 


Each lord, renowned in story, 
Bruce, Gordon, Douglas, all-- 

Chiefs, warriors, names of glory, 
Shall gather to thy call! 


Upon the snowy marble 
Where beauteous Mary stood, 
| Where love-songs wont to warble, 
| Where Rizzio shed his blood,- 


Where monarchs ruled undaunted, 
(irim heroes found a tomb— 

Where hapless Warbeck flaunted 
Shall be thy palace-home ! 


It is the land of beauty, 

| Cliff, cataract, and glen, 

| Truth, loyalty, and duty, 
Chaste women, valiant men. 


The hearts that bled for Wallace, 
Bore Bruce through battles’ woes, 
| Would guard thee to thy palace, 
Through thrice ten thousand foes. 


Shout louder, louder, louder! 
High let your pibrochs play !— 
Old Scotland’s heart beats prouder, 
To hail this blessed day. 


re , r . ' . é 
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REMINISCENCES OF COLLEGE LIFE. 
BILLY SHERIDAN. 


Ir is just one-and-twenty winters, this August 
_and not quite half that number of summers, 


jnce George the Fourth, of corpulent memory, | 


moved at a grand pace along the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and took his stand close by the 
marble head of his roval brother, now King of 


Hanover, who was then, as he is vet, the Chancel- 


lor of our university. 

So great a monarch had never pressed that floor; 
and accordingly his reception was as clamorous as 
you might expect from five hundred Irishmen 
throatful of loyalty. But there were some present 
who had regard to other interests besides those of 
hospitality ; and when the stunning P.ean of 
“God save the King” was dying away upon so 
many academical pairs of lips, a voice, more 
sonorous than all, was heard to close the diapason 


with an addendum from Dogherry—* God save the 


. ” 
Foundaytion ! 
That was my first visit to our A/ma Norerca, 


since she had sent me out with a sheepskin on my) 
hack,* to choose my place of rest or business, | 


Even then I felt myself an alien inside her walls ; 
vet not so entire a stranger but that my ear could 
recognise, in that supplemental invocation, the 
well-remembered tones of mine ancient contuber- 
nal, Billy Sheridan. 

Billy was a scholar, and after the scholarship of 
those days, a ripe one. He had been a class- 


fdlow of Phelan and Romney Robinson; end, by | 


hisowa account, had carried off honours from both 
of those shining lights. He had also gained a high 
mark at the scholarship examination, whereby he 
was placed on that foundation, for the stability of 
which he now expressed so reasonable and filial a 
concern. 

He that desires to bea Scholar of the House, 
lesires no shadowy distinction ; though it must be 
allowed, perhaps, at the best, to be a‘ mouth- 
hmour:”? for, alone with the meed of classical 
preeminence, it confers an absolute right to dine, 
without any troublesome calls for the reckoning, 
at the college table every day for five long years. 

No man could be said to perform his collegiate 
duties with greater regularity than my _ friend 
Billy Sheridan. We never 


Miss’d him from the *custom’d board ; 


hut as surely as the clock struck the welcome hour | 


of three, there he was— 
True as the dial to the sun, 


wlumbrating the squat figure of Doctor Barrett, 
as itmoved sideling up the broad stairs which lead 
ito the Commons’ Hall. In this order did those 
‘wo renowned personages punctually proceed to 
their prandial functions ; nor did either of them 
iutermit such praiseworthy compliance with the 
rules and discipline of the university, until they 


a 


* The hood of an A.B. is lined with a sheepskin 
tanned in the wool, 


' had eaten themselves, one out of the world and the 
other out of * the House.” 

The daily allowance of a scholar is two pounds 
of butcher's meat, with bread, butter, potatoes, 
and beer ad Jihitum, Ward study is hard labour ; 
and the learned hold it an orthodox maxim, that 
“Ife that would write (or read) like Homer, must 
eat like Agamemnon. Hence the statutes liber- 
ally apportion two and thirty ounces of solid food, 
besides the adjuncts aforesaid, to every scholar ; 
and on ‘Trinity Sunday—to do more honour to the 
Foundation—October ale is substituted for the 
thinner potation, and each trencherman may de- 
molish four pounds of roast beef instead of two, 
comme a Pordinaire, The wisdom and sympathe- 
tic stomach of Queen Elizabeth it was, that Spe 

cially provided this generous largess ; for which, 
amongst her other benefits, she is daily and 
duly remembered in a long Latin grace after 
dinner, 

According to Cocker, therefore, and the Buttery 
Books, my friend Billy had, during the period of 
his diseypulate, consumed about three thousand 
six hundred and sixty-two pounds avoirdupois, or 
in round numbers, one ton, twelve lundreds, two 
quarters, and twenty-two pounds, of solid anima! 
food, in addition to bread and other ornamental! 
parts of cookery, of which the quantity defies all 
calculation, 

To witness these diurnal exercises was my pri- 
vilege for many a term; and I feel myself autho- 
rized to declare, in the words of the Gallic The: - 
phrastus,—** On ne rererra jamais un homme, qui 
mange tant et qui mange si bien” In those days 
each member of the mess carved for himself, hew- 
ing the joint as he pleased, and returning to it as 
often as he liked ; but cut or come when you list, 
Billy's knife and fork were sure to be in the dish. 
* This is the true Help-yvourself Society,” he would 
sav,— Vine est rirendum—we have only forty 
minutes, Boys, te do it in.” And well he used 
that brief fraction of the twenty-four hours, talk- 
ing and eating so incessantly, that a blind man 
would have sworn that he employed nothing but 
his tongue, and a deaf man, that he worked only 
with his teeth, all the while. 

Often and often have I seen him confronting a 
leg of mutton, his fork stuck in the Pope's eye, to 
Inaintain possession, while he enlarged with a 
voluble and resounding eloquence, upon John 
Kemble’s last performance in Crow Street, or Na- 
poleon Buonaparte’s last bulletin from the Theatre 
of War. Yet the work of deglutition was never 
suspended, though during half the time, perhaps, 
his head would be turned round to hold discourse 
with the occupants of another table. His throat 
was a double railroad, in which the up and down 
trains passed each other, rapidly and without col- 
lision. In the midst of a brilliant quotation from 
Lucretius, he would thrust a potato, entire, into 
his maw, and never mar the harmonious continuity 
of the verse; or he would lift the can to his liy+, 
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682 REMINISCENCES OF COLLEGE LIFE, 


without damming, for more than an imperceptible 
instant, the sweeping torrent of his speech. 

It belongs to the scholars, in their courses, to 
say grace publicly, before and after dinner, in the 
hall; and when Billy Sheridan’s turn came, it 
would make your ears tingle, to hear the stately 
Latin pouring like muffled thunder out of his 
mouth, as he proclaimed the thanksgiving already 
spoken of, to our virgin Foundress, as well as to 
the other benefactors, by whom so noble a founda- 
tion of prime beef and mutton had been perpetuated, 


Ad natos natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. 


That was a thing worth hearing more than once 
in your academic career. But happier man was 
his dole, to whom our well-lined scholar would 
smilingly intimate, that he had lemons and sugar, 
whisky and hot water, which only waited for a 
knot of honest fellows to compound them into 
punch. To be invited, after Commons, to a carouse 
at his three-legged table, was a sort of stamp upon 
your character for life ;—an imprimatur, that car- 
ried you through as many editions of good fellow- 
ship, as heart of man could desire. For Billy was 
a fellow of infinite discrimination, and knew a bee 
from a blockhead. He chose his companions for 
their wit or their worth ; and seldom was he wrong 
in his calculation of either. 





His cenaculum was “bosom’d high” among the | 
slates, on the top of number twenty-five ; and conse- | 
quently, as the learned world must know, com- | 
manded a view of the Park, with its broad walks, 
and the dreary swamp beyond it. There would 
Billy shine—but not alone—“in his glory,” high 
above the world and its dull formalities. 

His table, as I before remarked, had but three 
legs, the absent member being well supplied with 
a column of books, that tapered up, from Ains- 
worth’s large quarto Dictionary at the base, to | 
Burlemaqui’s compact little abridgment of Natural | 
Law, at the summit. 

His supellex was varied, but somewhat scanty ; so 
that intimate friends were sometimes requested to | 
bring their own glasses, if they did not wish to 
drink out of delft ware. Of spoons there was no 
lack ; for a dealer in that sort of Aijouterie fre- 
quented the Post-office yard in College Green, all 
the day long, crying, “Two spoons for a ha’penny.” | 
I shall never forget the stare of aristocratic amaze- | 
ment with which a member of the noble house of 
Westenra eyed our Amphitryon, one evening, as he 
{flung down three small coppers upon the table, 
and ordered that most popular of skips, Foly, to | 
step out for “ half-a-dozen dessert spoons !” 

Having named Foly and his occupation, an ex- 
planatory note about both may not be out of place. 
There is attached to colleges and halls a person | 
more useful than ornamental, and better known 
than paid, whom Oxonians name Gyp, from his 
supposed moral affinity to a vulture (,z)). The 
same is in Dublin denominated a Skip, because of | 
the activity which is an indispensable item in his 
qualifications. He is a universal /aquais de place 
—<duty as well as interest obliging him to serve as 
many masters as will employ him. But this is no | 





easy matter ; for the students who employ skips, | of the Proctor at Oxford. 


are dispersed, without regard to classificat; 
through the various buildings and floors ia a 
your gentes Scotice would say, flats) of this ak 
straggling and extensive community ; whence Fo 
happens that the skip, “whom many maste : 
share,” leads the most discursive life of any nial 
that moves upon two legs. He constitutes proba 
bly, the identical exception which Sir Boyle Roche 
had in his mind’s eye, when he broached his famo : 
problem, that “a man cannot be in two lou a 
once, barring he is a bird.” The skip, or accord. 
ing to the Oxford etymology, the man-vulture. jg 
not fit for his calling, who cannot time his business 
so as to be present simultaneously at several places 
He must be at Kinahan’s on Carlisle Bridge for 
Mr. Moriarty’s half- pound of tea, at the very mo- 
ment that Sir Looby, in the Botany Bay Square 
requires his three eggs ; and the Billy Sheridan of 
the day is singing out, like Stentor, from the tiles 
and skylights of a coctile edifice beside the library 
for the “lazy rascal !” 
To calls like these was Foly subject at all hours, 
and equal in all emergencies. Without the wings 
or light proportions of a Mercury, he shuttled his 
way from one set of chambers to another, and was 
in time everywhere. But his bodily activity, 
though in itself unparalleled, was the least valu- 
able of his many serviceable qualities. Foly had 
a mind, which neither time nor space could cir: 
cumscribe ; and with that he was often promoting 
your interests, while his feet were running on an- 
other man’s errand, or his hands brushing another 
man’s coat. If the Dean’s* porter required your 
presence before that minister of justice, to account 
for the irregularity of the past night, Foly was at 
your elbow with his counsel, and his ready wit 


_ supplied excuses always newand plausible. “ Lave 


me alone,” he would say, “to bother the Dane.” 
If the milkman got sulky, and threatened to stop 
the supplies, who could wheedle another month's 
credit out of him like Foly? And when your col- 
lege-woman pledged the table-cloth, or stole your 
books, where was the policeman half so quick to 
bring the pawnbroker “ to raison,” or to place your 
hand on the precise stall in Anglesey Street, where 
the missing volumes were ranged and ticketed ? 
But, alas! the glory of the world passes away. 
This inimitable attendant has quitted the proper 
scene of his renown. His occupation is gone. 
His #o/yage has fallen into the sere: he is now 
sixteen stone weight, and can skip no longer. 
Foly has declined into the keeper of a comfortable 
lodging-house in Wicklow Street, much frequented 
by fat, elderly gentlemen from the country, ¢u- 
rates, “and else,” who find him in his present ele 
vation the same kind-hearted, devoted, and hum- 
ble minister of their occasions that he was in his 
fourth /ustrum ; and there do many delight to talk 
with him about old times, and particularly of the 
evenings stolen from care, in that cloud-capt apart 
ment that lifted Billy Sheridan’s head to the storms. 
“ And sure enough ”—as honest Foly ejaculates, 
with an emphatic sigh that shakes his “ Foun- 


* The authority of the junior Dean here is similar to thst 
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istions,” —“ Sure enough, them eas the times!” | later times, it has been so freely attributed: for 
{have known, on such occasions, my friend Billy | your mere renegade becomes a bigot, or affects to 
wo invite to his jovial tripod, some who are now at be one, from the post ; but this man, for years after 
she very top of their professions, both in Church | his change of creed, retained the love of popular 
nd LAW, and others—perhaps their superiors— | institutions in his heart, and was, in particular, an 
«ho have long since been mingled with the mighty | advocate for Catholic Emancipation. Where is 
And they would all come, lightly bound- | the sordid or trading apostate of whom so much 
ing—three steps at a stride—up those steep and | can be said ? 
yearisome flights of stairs, to sit round that rickety It seems not improbable that he would have 
tableand quaff whisk y-punch out of broken tea-cups. ' continued in those sentiments, but for the influence 
The survivors of those pleasant orgies are, for | and example of his early patron, Dr. Magee. That 
he most part, now able to revel in the choice vin- | erratic luminary, the friend and alter ego of Plun- 
rages of the Rhine, while their wealth and station | ket, had marshalled a Whig party in the univer- 
sjace the brightest and most social spirits of the | sity, which triumphed over the conjoint despotism 
weat their beck ; yet if you would but mark | and corruption of Provost Elrington, and the Cas- 
‘hm in their occasional visits to the College, tle. They elected the great advocate of Emanci- 
many is the fond lingering look they throw at pation in 1812, compelling the representative of 
Billy's cockloft, as if in utter despair of ever find- | Ascendancy, Leslie Foster, tovetire without a con- 
ing any enjoyment, short of Elysium, worthy to be,| test ; and again, in 1818, when Wilson Croker was 
compared to that. It is true, their beards are | brought forward by a sudden underhand manceuvre, 
stizzled now, Which were then in the primal down; | to take the fortress by surprise, Magee—then 
and that makes more than the difference. Dean of Cork—mustered his friends, and “brushed 
If you imagine, reader, that such meetings were the vexatious intruder away.” 
disgraced by drunken excess, or wrangling and These exploits turned the attention of Lord 
unseemly disputation, you know little of a true | Liverpool to the man and Ais works ; and he made 
College merrymaking. Much noise, indeed, was | him a hishop,—alleging, as an excuse for so doing, 
there, six or Seven voices often going at a time; | the great admiration he felt for his clever compila- 
but it was the noise of cheerful and friendly con- | tion on “The Atonement ;” but the sly Premier 
troversy, interspersed here and there with a song, saw other merits in the plastic dean. Nor was he 
and enlivened with many a sparkling witticism or deceived: for from that moment the patriotism of 
lroll conceit. Ours were the cups that “cheer but | this divine, who had stood second only to Swift in 
uot inebriate ;” for Billy was, in the main, a mo- | the veneration and affections of the Irish people, 
ral man, and admitted no equivocal characters to | began to wane ; and on his translation to the me- 
his symposia. The solitary bottle, which he set | tropolitan chair of Dublin, he went clean over, (if 
upon the table, full to the cork but never re- | the word be admissible,) with all his disposable 
plenished, was shared so judiciously, that every , forces, to the High Tory and No-Popery party. 
one had enough for mirth and indulgence, but That remarkable desertion was followed—whether 
none too much for good manners or propriety. propter hoc, however, or simply post hoc, T presume 
There often unbended one, who has of late years not to determine—by a similar change in the poli- 
filled a large space in the world’s eye, but in such tics of two lesser lights, namely, Phelan the Fellow, 
a position as gives an unworthy notion of his great | and the personage whose history has led me into this 
qualities and kindly nature. He has been sobri- | digression. 
juetted by that “ pestilent mad wag,” Tom Moore, But politics and symposiacs go ill together. Let 
as the Rev. Murtagh O' Mulligan; but if Tom ever | us go back to Billy Sheridan's garret, where the 
heard him sing—* O blame not the Bard,” as I | wight who attempted to discuss the eccentricities 
have heard him sing it, with his whole heart in the | of Doctor Magee or his satellites, would be classed, 
words,“ the Bard” himself had surely relented, and | in the words of a popular song, with 
judged him fit for better things than philandering | “Any old bellowing woman that chatters 
Miss Biddy 0’ Fudge to the “ Do-nothing-on-Sun- About Father O’Leary, and the Bishop of Cloyne.” 
lay Club.” His voice, though untutored, was! Instead of pounding the “drum  ecclesiastic” 
larmonious and powerful, and it was his delight | then, you would find our great gun of controversy 
\) exercise it in the boldest and most patriotic | torturing the logic the gods had given him, to 
‘trains of our national lyrist. Aw reste, he was a | prove Peter Pindar’s wit superior to that of Hudi- 
kind soul, unsophisticated, joyous, and convivial ; | bras ; whilst his brother Sam would be quietly and 
and he possessed the faculty of pun-making—ex- | blandly mystifying some green freshman from 
cellent, good puns too—to such perfection, that | Munster, into a belief, grounded upon the similar- 
hake no question but he could have composed a | ity in sound, of certain Greek words, to others of 
new Joe Miller off hand. like signification in the Irish tongue, that Z/omer’s 
lhis is not just the place for political allusions ; | //iad was (or might have been) originally com- 
but I cannot help remarking, that his opinions | posed in the latter, and sung to the harp of King 
Were then liberal—moderately but firmly liberal ; | Brian Boroihme. 
@ circumstance which alone would satisfy my Sam was stately, grandiloquent, metaphysical, 
mind, did I not know on surer grounds, that his | rhetorical, and a little given to romance. He 
“NVersion to the Protestant faith, which had | had great plans of bookmaking ever running in 
taken place previously to the time I speak of, was, his head. I do not Tnean mak ing books with a 
it grounded upon the base motives to which, in| pair of scissars and a pot of paste ; for he scorned 
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684 REMINISCENCES OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


to borrow anything of any man, unless it might | the time to enjoy his cheerful and improving 
* * vs 


be a spoonful or so of tea, when his canister was 
run out: and that he always repaid in full tale. 
But his speculations were most original—thoughts 


his wonted reserve, in the most promiscuoys 


such as had never entered into any man’s brain | 
_ wit, (artem celandi artem,) and he spoke with a 


before, upon subjects about which few other men 
could think of thinking. He was, however, an 
idler—magna pollicitus, and there an end. He 


would hold jousts all the forenoon, in imaginary | 
lists, with Dugald Stewart, or project magnifi- | 


cent plans for throwing a girdle round the national 
debt, so as to bring it into some solvible compass. 


} 


} 


But the organ of perseverance was nowhere in his | 
him ; and he would lay down plans for a practical] 


phrenology ; and, with a capacity equal to the 
highest attempts, he achieved nothing. He has 
written some clever theological pamphlets, and is 
generally thought to be the author of the “Gallery 
of Illustrious Irishmen” in the Dublin University 
Magazine, as well as some slashing articles else- 
where, for which the Tories, if they be not, like 
some of their predecessors, ashamed to appear to 
set any value upon mere literary support, are bound 
to reward him very handsomely. But Sam has 
greater stuff in him than what is apparent in 
anything that he has done as yet. 

Our proper hint, however, is to speak of him as 
he shone at Billy Sheridan’s Conrersazion? ; and 


Con. 
aa 


versation. Yet he would, upon occasion, overcome 


com- 
pany, and set a whole table on a roar. He had the 


knack of seeming utterly unconscious of his own 


careless, sleepy drawl, which added considerably to 


the surprise of the hearers, and in the same degree 
increased the effect of his most eloquent, as welj a 
of his most whimsical effusions. 

Taylor had a rare love of fun, which was pecu- 
liarly striking in so “asy-going a Scholar of thp 
House,” as old Jerry, the badgeman, used to ¢4/] 


joke, with as thoughtful and grave a concern, as q 
trapper in the Backwoods sets his gins for a racoon, 
Ay, and like the trapper too, he would enjoy the 
sport alone, in the absence of friends to share jt 
with, as heartily as if the result came off amidst a 


_whole theatre of claqueurs. 


When he was a student at the Temple, in 1817, 
the Spafields Riots took place, and a large rewart 
having been offered for the apprehension of the 
ringleader, Taylor was struck by the likeness of 


his chum, Bob Power, to the description, given in 


there, to do him justice, he was the soul of good- | 
the utmost trepidation, demanded in a_ hurried 


humour and jollification. Ilis favourite weapon 


was irony, which he would slip under your short | 
windows not looking into the street, where the 


rib with winning politeness. Sometimes it hap- 


pened, as it will to wags of that sardonic humour, | 


that he would catch a Tartar ; and in such cases, 


no person could enjoy with a higher zest the turn- | 


ing of the tables upon himself. He would laugh 
till the slates over his head rattled together ; and 
Momus—who was, of course, always, though in- 
visibly, one of our party—would cry to the sprite 
that makes the blood run tickling up and down 
the veins—“ Let him laugh again—let him Jaugh 
again.” 

That was a “ laugh,’ as honest Folvy might say 
with his own ugly mouth; none of your noiseless 
American grins or rattlesnake chuckles ; no junior 


Sophister’s giggle ; no Parliament yelp, like that , 
which, according to the Ex-Secretary at War, | 


constitutes the sole essential difference between 


certain lords of the creation, and the commoner , 
No—nor was it a hearty English 


curs thereof. 
burst, that threatened to “ rive the concealing con- 


tinents” of doublet and waistband ; still less, O | 


Northern reader, was it a hoarse Hyperborean hel- 
low, like that rude Caledonian guffaw of yours : 


hut it was a pealing hinnulation—a neigh nasal, | 


that reverberated through every note of the 
Houyhnhnm scale, as if it proceeded from the war- 
charger in Joh, when he “ smelleth the battle afar 
off, and saith—Ha! Ha!” 

The late John Sidney Taylor sometimes enlivened 
the scene with his sly humour ; but though emi- 
nently social, he was shy of committing himself to 


strangers, and rather avoided gregarious merry- | 


makings. To sit round the fireside, an hour before 


Commons, with two or three airy spirits, or to take | 


a turn in the park after dinner, for about the same 
space ;—that was Taylor's delight—and that was 


the proclamation, of Young Watson. Upon that 
hint he went to work ; and having induced Bob to 
accompany him toa barber’s shop, he counterfeited 


whisper to be conducted to a secret apartment, with; 


master himself, and by no means any of his journey- 
men or apprentices, should perform the office which 
was required to be done. 

Bob had been prepared, by a darkling intimation 
of a scheme to mystify the barber, to place himself 
implicitly in his friend’s hands, content to remain 
innocent of the knowledge till he might applaul 
the deed. He uncovered his head, therefore, to the 
Shearer, in mute and smiling anticipation of the 
denonément, without the least suspicion that he was 
himself marked to be a victim. But marked he 
was, sure enough ; for Taylor had previously at- 
tempted the operation which he now called upon 
the professional artist to complete. 

“ Bless my soul, Sir!” said the barber, widely 
staring,— what barbarian was at work upon this 
head?” 

“‘Hist,”—said Taylor, laying his fore finger upon 
his lip—* no questions, Sir, if you please.” 

The barber looked unutterable things. “ How 
shall I trim your whiskers, Sir?” 

“ Address your conversation to me only,” erie! 
Taylor, abruptly ; then—sottissimo—“ Shave them 
off, every hair, Sir, to the temples.” 

“ That’s a foreign fashion, I presume, Sir, and 
the gentleman is going abroad.” 

Pray, Sir—perform your office and restrail 
your curiosity.” 

Ever and anon, during the operation, Taylor 
would fly to the head of the stairs, and having 
mained there a few moments, in an attitude of 
listening anxiety, run back again, and fix a scrutr 
nizing glance upon the barber and then upon Bob. 

When the job was done, he slipped half a-cro¥” 
into the operator's hand, and stepping into the 
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at the opposite side. Then crossing over, he re- 
viewed those at the other side; and having repeated 
this precaution more than once, at length gave a 
furtive signal to his friend, who forthwith bolted ; 
walking off briskly to the left, whilst Taylor moved 
away with equal celerity towards the right. When 
he had proceeded some paces, he looked back, and 
saw, as he expected, the whole family of the barber, 
some with combs in their hands and some with 
scissars, crowding the door or craning out of the 
windows, to catch a view of this Bob of mystery. 

The two friends met, in a few minutes, by ap- 

intment, at their lodgings in Drury Lane, when 
Bob, drawing his four fingers slowly adown his 
unbushed cheeks, somewhat chopfallen, demanded 
if the joke was ended ? 

“No—no—not yet, Z hope: for here comes a 
Bow Street officer to carry you off to Newgate, for 
Young Watson.” 


BILLY SHERIDAN, 


street, very carefully surveyed all the passengers, ' 






one of the most cheerful and delightful companions 
that ever lived, his society was eagerly sought, out 
\of doors, and his chambers in college were the 
constant resort of numbers who might be almost 
excused for the invasion, seeing what rich spoils 
they were always sure of carrying away. 

It was not merely the fascination of his genius 
and his wit, which drew this concourse to him. 
He was the object of universal esteem and love ; 
and no wonder, for he was the gentlest, the most 
ruileless, and the most affectionate of God’s crea- 
tures. If it be still a “ woe” for those, of whom 
“all men speak well,” Wolfe had that misfortune. 
Omnes omnia bona dicere. And in that respect, he 
was pretty even with everybody ; for he * thought no 
evil” of any one, and when he spoke of the absent, 
it was in commendation of some good quality which 
| he saw, or wished to see, in their characters. 
| Wolfe died beforethe minds of men were thorough- 
‘ly embittered by that spirit of controversy, which 





eee 


Bob opened his eyes and exerted himself to look | the political struggles of the last twenty years have 
pleasant at so exquisite a trap against the Barber : | called forth. In his profession he had laboured, 
though, if the truth were told, he would have en- | with unwearied zeal and devotedness, to enlighten 
joyed it more, had somebody else been used for a | the ignorant and reclaim the careless and profane. 
bait. But he was not destined to enjoy it te the | Catholics as well as Protestants were alike the 


full extent contemplated by the projector ; for 


objects of his pastoral solicitude ; but it was not in 


Figaro had proved too faithful. He scorned the { his nature to offend against that God-like Charity, 


temptation that had been thrown in his way; and 
when Taylor returned to his shop, the following 
day, on some pretence of business, he was accosted 
with eager inquiries about his “friend” and hopes 
that he had got beyond the reach of the blood- 
hounds. ‘Taylor assured him that he was perfectly 
safe; at which the worthy Radical expressed, and 
10 doubt felt, more delight than if Lord Sid- 
mouth’s Thousand Guineas were at the moment 
jingling in his pocket. 

The chosen friend of Taylor, and his competitor | 
for the prizes and honours of the University, was | 
Charles Wolfe, author of the “Ode on the Burial | 
of Sir John Moore,” whose name will go down to | 
the latest posterity, linked with that bright, but | 
solitary claim to immortality. That the mine, | 
out of which such a “gem of purest ray” had been | 
taken, almost by accident, (certainly quite eztem- | 
pore,) should have contained nothing more that | 
was precious or meet to be transmitted to other 
times, is not to be supposed. But its having re- 
mained unwrought, was no wonder at all to Wolfe’s 
college friends, who were well acquainted with his | 
procrastinating habits, and that indolence, which 
Was, probably, one of the premonitory symptoms of | 
the disease which brought him to an early grave. 

Besides these constitutional impediments, (if 1 
may 80 designate them,) he was so patient, so kind, | 
so warm-hearted, and so glad to see every one that | 
was glad to see him, that his time was much more | 
the property of any idler who chose to trespass | 
upon it, than it was his own. Ile never turned | 
his face away from any man, of a good moral | 
character, who showed a desire to cultivate his 
“cquaintance. As he was a perfect gentleman, and 


—____ ——————— 


. 1 > r wo aa oe a ie al 
a a 8 Biographer, Archdeacon Russell, has preserved 
= ® sketches of Sermons, abounding in beautiful sentiments 
passages of noble cloquence, sufficient to show, that as an | 


ora at ' 
‘ tor and divine, as well as a poet—* Life only was wanting | 
6 his fame,” d 
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which ought ever to unite the various branches of 
the Christian family in one common bond of love 
and peace. When he left this scene therefore, he 


| left it in the undivided enjoyment of his early po- 


pularity. The distinctions of creed and of party, 
which had everywhere begun to put rancours be- 
tween man and man, had no place in the solemn 
thoughts inspired by the event ; but all those who 
had known him in his youth—and in the number 
were comprised members of every denomination— 





' . . . . . 
could stand beside his bier,and “mourn him, saying 


—Alas, my brother!” 

Sometimes, but not often, our meetings were 
adorned by the presence of a remarkably handsome 
youth, who sported a broad northern accent, and 
passed in those days for no more than a very “ lively 
dunce.” He was a great theatrical spouter, and 
used to illustrate his discourse, on the most indiffer- 
ent topics, with snatches out of Shakspeare or the 
Castle Spectre. We much affected the socicty of a 
certain Patagonian tragedian of the Crow Street 
Company, who did enact Timour the Tartar most 
heroically, and could tear a passion to tatters with 
more applause than any actor of his time. 

It was the general expectation of his friends, 
that our smockfaced boy would go upon the stage, 
for which he possessed many requisite qualifications. 
But there are more ways than one of being a Ran- 
ter; and this gentleman has chosen the pulpit for 
his theatre, where he shines as a star of no trifling 
magnitude. Many who have lately seen him out- 
heroding Herod in his present vocation, and mark 
the ecstasies into which his performances throw 


| the Ladies, say that he has not mistaken his calling. 


Perhaps not ; Lut however that may be, the cause 
of genuine melodrama has lost much, and the 
cause of Christian charity has not gained a great 
deal, by the choice. 

( To be continued. ) 
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LITERARY 


Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England. 
Vol. V. Katharine Parr, the Sixth Queen of 
Henry VITT., and Queen Mary his daughter ; 
with Portrait of Katharine Parr, and Henry ' 
VIIT. and his Family, after Holbein, &c.. Se. | 


Colburn. 





Tue fresh volume of this pleasing, and, with ladies, | 
we should presume, very popular work, cannot be ex- 
pected to present any new feature in style, though the 
authoress is equally minute in her researches, graphic 
in her descriptions, and indulgent in her judgments as 
in the early volumes. She exalts the wisdom of the 
serpent, so strikingly displayed in the conduct of Katha- 
rine Parr; and can find many grounds of extenuation 
for the worst crimes of “bloody Mary,’ in the early 
trials and the difficulties of that Princess’s position. 
In her childhood and early life Mary was not indeed 
the gloomy bigot, or instrument in the hands of those 
who were in every respect much worse than herself, 


which she became. ‘Towards the end of her brief reign, | 
and when she was sinking into the grave the victim of | 


a complication of painful disorders, and of a tortured 
mind, arose that fierce and horrible persecution of the 


REGISTER. 


Mackintosh, ] who paid unprejudiced attention to the facts, 
has thus summed up the case :—“ Of fourteen bishoprics 
the catholic prelates used their influence so successfully, 
as altogether to prevent bloodshed in nine, and to re. 
duce it within limits in the remaining five. Bonner 
‘whom al! generations shall call bloody,’ raged so fuyj, 
ously in the diocese of London, as to be charged with 
burning half the martyrs in the kingdom.” 


This volume, rich in genealogies, family history, court 
anecdote, and descriptions of dresses and pageants, 
affords abundant scope for quotation ; and having done 
homage to its philosophy in the above extract, we shal] 
select our farther illustrative specimens from among its 
lighter passages. 

LADIES’ QUARRELS. 

Katharine Parr, after the death of Henry, lost no time 
in indemnifying herself for her conjugal endurance. Ip 
three little months she secretly married Sir Thomas Sey. 
mour, the High Admiral, and the maternal uncle of the 
young King Edward. The Admiral’s brother, Somerset, 
was now Lord Protector of the kingdom. Between the 
haughty wife of Somerset and the Queen-Dowager there 
existed deadly animosity, which Katharine’s consum- 
mate prudence and tact couid not conceal. 


Many and various are the accounts given by histo- 
rians of the cause of the fatal animosity of these ladies 





professors of the new religion, which has justly rendered 
her memory hateful to posterity. But it is well said 
by Miss Strickland, and we wish that she more frequently 
gave way to this vein— 

But if eternal obloquy was incurred by the half-dead 
queen, what is the due of the parliaments which legaliz- 
ed the acts of cruelty committed in her name? Shall we 
eall the House of Lords bigoted, when its majority, 
which legalized this wickedness, were composed of the 
same individuals which had planted, very recently, the 
Protestant Church of England? Surely not, for the 
term implies honest, though wrong-headed, attachment 
to one religion. The fact, of whether the 
torpid and half-dead queen was the instigator of a per- 
secution, the memory of which curdles the blood with 
horror at this distance of time, is a question of less 
moral import at the present day, than a clear analyza- 
tion of the evil with which selfish interests had infected 
the legislative powers of our country. It was in vain 
that Mary almost abstained from creation of Peers, and 
restored the ancient custom of annual Parliaments; the 
majority of the persons composing the Houses of Peers 
and Commons were dishonest, indifferent to all religions, 
and willing to establish the most opposing rituals, so 
that they might retain their grasp on the accursed thing 
with which their very souls were corrupted—for cor- 
rupted they were, though not by the unfortunate queen. 
The church lands, with which Henry VIII. had bribed 
his aristocracy, titled and untitled, into codperation with 
his enormities, both personal and political, had induced 
national depravity. 

The leaders of the Marian persecution, Gardiner and 


Bonner, were of the apostate class of persecutors. | 


“Flesh bred in murder,’ they had belonged to the 
Government of Henry VIII., which sent the zealous 
Roman Catholic and the pious Protestant to the same 
stake. For the sake of worldly advantage, either of 
ambition or gain, Gardiner and Bonner had, for twenty 
years, promoted the burning or quartering of the advo- 
cates of papal supremacy ; they now turned with the 
tide, and burnt with the same degree of conscientious- 
ness the opposers of papal supremacy. 

The persecution appears to have been greatly aggra- 
vated by the caprice of the private vengeance of these 


towards each other. Open hostility between them broke 
| out after the marriage of Katharine with the admiral, in 
| consequence of the Duchess of Somerset refusing any 
longer to fulfil her office of bearing up the train of the 
- Queen-Dowager, alleging, “ that it was unsuitable for 
her to submit to perform that service for the wife of her 
husband’s younger brother.” She next objected to give 
place to her majesty, carrying her insolence so far as to 
dispute precedence with her in the court of Edward VI. 
The pretence on which the Duchess of Somerset founded 
her presumptuous claim was, that as the wife of the 
protector and guardian of the realm, she had a right to 
take place of every lady in England. It is possible 
that, with the exception of the ladies of the royal family, 
she might; but the act of Henry VIII., whereby it was 
provided that Anne of Cleves should take precedency 
after his Queen, and the Princesses his daughters of 
every other lady in the realm, settled the matter of 
Katharine Parr’s precedency beyond contravention ; and 
the arrogant Duchess was compelled to yield, but never 
forgave the mortification. According to Heylin, the 
Duchess of Somerset was accustomed to inveigh in the 
bitterest manner against Queen Katharine, and actually 
expressed herself concerning her in the following coarse 
and detracting language :—“* Did not Henry VIII. marry 
Katharine Parr in his doting days, when he had brought 
himself so low by his lust and cruelty that no lady that 
stood on her honour would venture on him. And shall 
I now give place to her who, in her former estate, was 
but Latimer’s widow, and is now fain to cast herself for 
support on a younger brother ? If master Admiral teach 
his wife no better manners, I am she that will.” 


HINTS FOR THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCESS. 

The character and career of Queen Mary does not re 
commend a strict and exclusively learned education for 
princesses. A few of the idle bocks “of chivalry and 
romance’ might have helped to enlarge and sweeten her 
heart. Her mother, Katharine of Arragon, 

Requested Ludovieus Vives, a Spaniard of deep learn- 
ing, who was called by his contemporaries the secoD 
Quintilian, to draw up a code of instructions for the 
education of Mary. He sent a treatise in Latin, dedi 


cated to the queen, from Bruges, and afterwards came 


prelates; for a great legalist of our times, [Sir James | to England, and at Oxford revised and improved it. 
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thus addresses Katharine of Arragon :—“ Govern by 
these my monitions Maria thy daughter, and she will be 


formed by them; she will resemble thy domestic exam- | 


ple of probity and wisdom, and, except all human ex- 
ctations fail, holy and good will she be by necessity.” 
Vives points out with exultation the daughters of Sir 
Thomas More as glorious examples of the effects of a 
learned and virtuous female education. His rules are 
rigid : he implores that the young Princess may read no 


idle books of chivalry or romance. He defies and re- | 
nounces such compositions in Spanish as “ Amadis de | 


Gaul,” “ Tirante the White,’ and others burnt by the 


curate in “ Don Quixote.” He abjures “ Lancelot de 
Lac,” “ Paris et Vienne,’ “ Pierre Provengal,’” and 
“Margalone and the Fairy Melusina.” In Flemish, he 
denounces “ Florice and Blanche,” and “ Pyramus and 
Thisbe.” All these, and such as these, he classes as 
libri pestiferi, corrupting to the morals of females. In 
their place he desires that the young Princess Mary may 


read the Gospels night and morning, the <Acts of the | 


Apostles, and the Epistles, selected portions of the Old | ty. King to Jane Seymour, and when Elizabeth, like 


Testament, and the works of Cyprian, Jerome, Augus- 
tine. and Ambrose; likewise Plato, Cicero, Seneca’s 


Maxims, Plutarch’s Enchiridion, the Paraphrase of 
Erasmus, and the “ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More. 
Among the works of classic poets, he admitted the | 


“Pharsalia” of Lucan, the tragedies of Seneca, with 
slected portions of Horace. He deemed cards, dice, 
and splendid dress, as pestiferous as romances. He gave 
rules for her pronunciation of Greek and Latin, and ad- 
vised that lessons from these languages should be com- 
mitted to memory every day, and read over two or three 
times before the pupil went to bed. He recommended 
that the Princess should render English into Latin fre- 
quently, and likewise that she should converse with her 
preceptor in that language. Her Latin dictionary was 
to be either Perotti or Colepin. He permitted some 
stories for her recreation, but they were all to be purely 
historical, sacred, or classic. He instanced the narrative 
of Joseph and his brethren in the Scriptures, that of Pa- 
pyrus in Aulus Gellius, and Lucretia in Livy. The 
well-known tale of “ Griselda” is the only exception to 
his general exclusion of fiction, and that perhaps he took 
for fact. It is a curious coincidence that Griselda was 
afterwards considered in England as the prototype of 
Queen Katharine. 

The young Princess was certainly educated according 
to the rigorous directions of Vives; and she is an histo- 
rical example of the noxious effect that over-education 
has at a very tender age. Her precocions studies pro- 
bably laid the foundation for her melancholy tempera- 
ment and delicate health. 


From the accounts of the expenditure of this Prin- 
cess’s privy purse, it appears, that in spite of her educa- 
tion, she was fond of betting, and gambled rather deeply, 
and often with heavy loss, when the relative value of 
money is considered. Mary fully shared in the misfor- 
tunes of her mother, and was treated by Anne Boleyn 
with severity and insolence, which, when the season of 
adversity came, weighed heavily on the conscience of 
that giddy and capricious favourite. Anne’s child, the 
infant Elizabeth, was declared the heiress of the realm; 
while Mary, the elder Princess, the daughter of the 
foully divorced Katharine, was separated from her mo- 
ther, kept as a kind of State prisoner, and denied the 
title of Princess; while those who dared to pay her any 
attention were persecuted. 

The two melancholy years Mary spent at Hunsdon, 
under the surveillance of her step-mother, were passed in 
sorrow and suffering. 

The few friends who dared visit her were subjected 
to the severest espionage, their words were malignantly 
‘crutinized, and sedulously reported to the Privy Council. 

€ papers of the Princess were put under the royal 
seal; and if she was allowed to read, she certainly was 
Rot permitted to write, since in one of her letters, penned 
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' just after the execution of Anne Boleyn, she apologizes 


for “ her evil writing, because she had not written a let- 
ter for two years.” Her father muttered murderous 
threats against her, and his words were eagerly caught 
and reéchoed by those members of his council, whose 
whole study it was to flatter his wilful wishes, however 
wicked they might be. Ifthe expressions of King Henry 
had not been appalling to the last degree, would the 
treasurer, Fitzwilliam, have dared to use the revolting 
terms he did, regarding his master’s once idolized daugh- 
ter! “If she will not be obedient to his grace, | would,” 
quoth he, “that her head was from her shoulders, that 
I might toss it here with my foot,” and so put his foot 


forward, spurning the rushes,—a graphic exemplifica- 


tion added by two witnesses of his horrible speech, 
which it seems was not resented, but received as a duti- 
ful compliment by the father of the young female whore 
bleeding head was thus kicked as a football in the lively 
imagination of the obedient satellite ! 

After the death of Anne Boleyn, and the marriage ot 


Mary, had been declared illegitimate by act of Parlia- 
ment, the elder Princess was restored to favour upon 
agreeing to acknowledge that her late mother’s marriage 
had been incestuous, her own birth illegitimate, and her 
father’s supremacy over the Church absolute. With 
these hard conditions she complied, and was then allowed 
to appear at court. Her tastes and way of life, and also 
the customs of herage, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract :— 

Notwithstanding the concessions made by the princess, 
no trace can be found of her admission to her father’s 
presence before the Christmas of 1537. From this time 
the diary of her privy-purse expenses commences, forming 
a species of journal of her life, in most instances to her 
credit, excepting items of high play at cards, and a 
general propensity to betting and gambling, which will 
excite surprise. In this examination of the private life 
of a princess so exceedingly detested by her country, 
whose memory is loaded with the reproaches to which 
every sovereign who is a party in the enactment of cruel 
laws, is liable, it is natural for a biographer (whois an 
active searcher after facts) to keep a vigilant serutiny 
on these records in quest of the evil traits, with which 
even the private character of the unfortunate Mary has 
been branded. The search has been vain: these records 
speak only of charity, affection to her little sister, kind- 
ness to her dependants, feminine accomplishments, deli- 
cate health, generosity to her god-children, many of 
whom were orphans dependent on her alms, fondness 
for birds — very little hunting and hawking is mentioned, 
and no bear-baiting. Her time seems, indeed, passed 
most blamelessly, if the gaming propensities above-men- 
tioned may be considered rather faults of the court 
when she visited it, than faults of hers. It is certain 
Henry VIII. was one of the most inveterate gamblers 
that ever wore a crown. 

The visit of the Princess Mary at the royal palace of 
Richmond commenced December the 9th, 1536. How 
the long-estranged father and daughter met, no pen has 
chronicled; but it is evident she regained, when once ad- 
mitted to his presence, a large share of his former affec- 
tions, tokens of which were shown by presents and new- 
year’s gifts. The king presented her with a bordering 
for a dress, of goldsmith’s work, perhaps some rich or- 
nament belonging to her mother: it was not new, for 
she paid to a goldsmith £4 3s. 4d, for lengthening the 
borders, adding, in her own hand, “ that the king’s grace 
had given it to her ;” likewise she noted payment to the 
goldsmith “for coming to Greenwich to take her orders. ’ 
The court moved from Richmond to Greenwich before 
Christmas-day. Mary lost at cards six angels, or £2 5s., 
directly she arrived at Richmond ; in six days, another 
supply of six angels was needed ; soon after, a third of 
20s., besides 40s. lent her by Lady Carew when her 
pocket was againemptied “atthe cards.” Inthe course 
of this week, the entry of a quarter’s wages for one of 


‘her footmen occurs of 10s., which offers a fair criterion 
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to estimate the extravagance of her card-losings by | miral, to whom she had been attached previous to her 
coraparing the present valye of a footman’s wages for a royal alliance, the young Elizabeth lived with her pe 
quarter of a year with every 10s. thus dissipated. AS  Che}sea, where the presence of the Princess proved injur; 
some atonement for this idle outlay, £1 3s. was paid to | to both ladies 1)Uri- 
“the woman who keepeth Mary Price, my lady Mary’s | US 0 Dot facies. 
god-daughter, and 15s. in alms, and 3s. 9d.to a poor; The queen, forgetful that a blooming girl in her fif- 
woman of her grace living at Hatfield, and 7s. 6d. to | teenth year was no longer a child, had imprudently en. 
John of Hatfield.” | couraged the admiral to romp with her royal step- 
Cromwell presented the princess with a new-year’s | daughter in her presence. Mrs. Ashley, the Princess 
gift of some value, for the present given to his servant | Elizabeth’s governess, in her deposition before the privy 
who brought it amounted to three angels; he likewise sent | council, gives a lively picture of the coarse mauners of 
her a “gift of sweet waters and fumes,” for which his | the times, in which such proceedings could be tolerated 
servant is given a gratuity of 7s. 6d. Among the other jn a palace, and with royal ladies. 
characters of historical interest who sent their offerings | “ At Cheisea, after my lord Thomas Seymour was 
to Mary, on her return to court, occur the names of | married to the queen, he would come many mornings into 
lady Rochford, (then one of Queen Jane Seymour’s bed- | the said lady Elizabeth’s chamber before she were ready 
chamber ladies,) of her father, Lord Morley, Mary’s old | and sometimes before she did rise, and if she were up he 
literary friend, of Lord Beauchamp (the Queen’s brother) | would bid her good-morrow, and ax how she did, and 
and his wife, likewise Lady Salisbury. | strike her on the back familiarly, and so go forth to his 
To Queen Jane’s maids the princess presented each a | chamber, and sometimes go through to her maidens and 
ducat, amounting in all to 40s. The queen’s page had | play with them. And if the princess were in bed, he 
45s. for bringing the new-year’s gift of his royal mis- | would put open the curtains and bid her good-morrow, 
tress. Besides other presents, she gave the princess £50. | and she would go further in the bed. And one morning he 
The princess made many minor gifts at the new year to | tried to kiss the princess in her bed, and this deponent 
those whom etiquette would not permit the offering of | was there, and bade him go away for shame. At Han- 
money. For instance, she bought of the lady mayoress | worth, for two mornings, the queen (Katharine Parr) 
of London six bonnets, for new-year’s gifts, at £1 each, | was with him, and they both tickled my lady Elizabeth 
und likewise paid her 10s. for two frontlets, a plain | jn her bed. Another time, at Hanworth, he romped with 
proof that the lady mayoress, in 1537, kept a haber- | her in the garden, and cut her gown, being black cloth, 
dasher’s or milliner’s shop. The lord mayor that year | into a hundred pieces, and when Mrs. Ashley came up 
was Sir Richard Gresham, a near relative of the Boleyns, | and chid lady Elizabeth, she answered, ‘she could not 
a circumstance which makes this little mercantile trans- | strive with all, for the queen held her while the lord 
action between the Princess Mary and her sister’s in- | admiral cut the dress.’ Another time, lady Elizabeth 
dustrious kinswoman a curious incident. ‘ . - | heard the master-key unlock ; and knowing my lord 
The Princess Mary paid 5s. for mending a clock given | admiral would come in, ran out of her bed to her maidens, 
her by Lady Rochford, and 20d. to Haywood’s servant | and then went behind the curtain of her bed, and my 
for bringing her regals (a sort of portable finger organ) | lord tarried a long time in hopes she would come out. 
from London to Greenwich. She had still further deal- | Mrs. Ashley could not tell how long. She (Mrs. Ashley) 
ings with Lady Gresham, the lady mayoress; “ for divers | was told these things were complained of, and that the 
| 





and sundry things of her had,” 42s. were paid in Jan- | Jady Elizabeth was evil spoken of. Then the lord 
uary. Inthe course of these accounts, attempts were | admiral swore-——* God’s precious soul! | will tell my lord 
made to charge the princess with various pottles of , Protector how Iam slandered ; and 1 will not leave off, 
sack, charges which she pertinaciously resisted, and the | for | mean no evil.’ 

intrusive pottles are carefully scored out by her hand. | “At Seymour Place, when the queen slept there, he did 


Mary passed through life without stigma or suspicion | — ” pe a = i ea vA at og 
; . ‘ow of . ie .s and slippers ; when he found my lady Eliz 1 Up, 
- ad the purity of oot eure The following anee- | at her seh, then he would fade i iA the gallery door, 
dote illustrates the high spirit of her court ladies, though | and bid her good-morrow, and so go on his way ; and 
they were not all Magdalen Dacres :— | the deponent told my lord it was an unseemly sight to 

Whilst Mary lay between life and death, only ani- | see a man so little dressed in a maiden’s chamber, with 
mated by a hope which every day became fainter, the | Which he was angry, but he left it. At Hanworth, the 
conduct of her young husband was by no means edify- | queen told Mrs. Ashley ‘that my lord admiral looked in 
ing to her court. Fortunately the queen had chosen , at the gallery window, and saw my lady Elizabeth with 
maids of honour, whose correctness of life was unim- | her arms about a man’s neck.’ Upon which, Mrs. Ashley 
peachable, who were not only ladies of approved virtue, , questioned her charge regarding it, and the lady Eliza- 
but ready to do battle, if any audacious offender offered ; beth denied it, weeping, and bad them az all her women, 
un incivility. Of this praiseworthy spirit, the beautiful | if there were any man who came to her excepting Grind- 
lady Magdalen Dacre, who married, in the next reign, | all, my lady Elizabeth’s schoolmaster ‘ Howheit, Mrs. 
Viscount Montague, afforded a signal instance. One day, | Ashley thought, the queen being jealous did feign this 
as she was at her toilette, King Philip, who had observed | story, to the intent that Mrs. Ashley might take more 
« small window which lighted her dressing-room, from | heed to the proceedings of lady Elizabeth and the lord 
x corridor at Hampton Court, contrived to open it far ; admiral.” The governess added, “that her husband, Mr. 
enough to put in his arm ; when the fair maid of honour, | Ashley, (who, it seems, was a relative of Anne Boleyn.) 





justly indignant at a liberty she never encouraged, took | did often give warning that he feared the princess did 
up a staff which stood apropos in a corner, and gave the | bear some afiection to the lord admiral, as she would 
intruding arm so sound a rap, that Philip was glad to ; sometimes blush when she heard him spoken of. 
draw it back in a hurry, and to make a speedy retreat. Elizabeth herself told Parry, the cofterer of her house- 
Ie took no offence at this specimen of an English lady’s , hold, “that she feared the admiral loved her but too well, 
spirit, but was ever afterwards observed to treat the | and that the queen was jealous of them both ; and that, 
heroine of the stafii with remarkable deference. The | suspecting the frequent access of the admiral to her, she 
fair Dacre was of so stately a presence, that she towered | came suddenly upon them when they were alone, 
«above all the ladies of the court in height ; she was ; having her in his arms.” 


maid of honour afterward: viz "as 

accustomed to speak with infinite scorn of the immo, | ‘The Queen immediately separated her household from 

rality of her court, when compared to that of Queen | that of the Princess. Her death in child-birth shortly 

Mary. followed. Though the Admiral was her fourth husband, 
The young Elizabeth was bred in a freer school, even | King Henry being her third, Katharine was now for the 





when under the care of the sage Katharine Parr. After | first time a mother. Her love-match proved far fros 
the hasty marriage of the Queen-dowager with the Ad- | happy ; though we think it is satisfactorily proved that 
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she was not poisoned by her husband ; a crime to which 
that worthless man had no immediate temptation. 

Notwithstanding her consummate prudence and tact, 
Katharine Parr had, in her time, a sharp run for her 
head with the royal Blue Beard. Though her crimes 
were not of the kind alleged against Anne Boleyn and 
Katharine Howard, she was suspected of heresy, and | 
was guilty of bringing no heirs to the crown. She had 
deadly enemies in Wriothesley and Gardiner, whonot only 
detested the reformed doctrines—* the new learning,” as | 
these were then called, but were jealous of Katharine’s 
influence with the king and his children, and anxiously 
plotted her ruin. Once when she had ventured too far 
in religious discourse, she perceived her error, and 

Made a few pleasant observations on other subjects, | 
and withdrew. Henry’s suppressed choler broke out as 
soon as she left the room. “ A good hearing it is,” said 
he, “ when women become such clerks; and much to my 
comfort, to come in mine old age to be taught by my 
wife !” 

Gardiner, who was present, availed himself of this 
scornful sally to insinuate things against her majesty, | 
which a few days before he durst not, for his life, have | 
breathed to the king. “ For,” says a contemporary au- | 
thor, “never handmaid sought more to please her mis- 
tress than she to please his humour; and she was of 
singular beauty, favour, and comely personage, wherein 
the king was greatly delighted.” 


} 
| 


The ruin of the queen and her ljadies was finally re- 
solved on, When sle was saved by an accident. 


At this momentous crisis, when the life of the queen 
might be said to hang on a balance so fearfully poised, 
that the descent of a feather would have given it a fatal 
turn, the bill of articles that had been framed against 
her, together with the mandate for her arrest, were 
dropped by Wriothesley from his bosom, in the gallery 
at Whitehall, after the royal signature of the king had | 
been affixed. Fortunately, it happened that it was 
picked up by one of the attendants of the queen, and 
instantly conveyed to her majesty, whose sweetness of | 
temper and gracious demeanour had endeared her to all 
her household. It is impossible but that shuddering 
recollections of the fell decree which doomed Henry’s 
second queen, Anne Boleyn, to be either burned or be- 
headed, at the king’s pleasure, and of the summary pro- 
ceedings by which his last queen, Katharine, was hurried 
to the block, without even the ceremony of a trial, must 
have pressed upon her mind as she glanced at these 
appalling documents. . . Be that as it may, the 
queen no sooner perceived that a bill for her attainder 
was prepared, and that the king had treacherously given 
his sanction to the machinations of her foes, than she 
concluded that she was to be added to the list of his 
conjugal decapitations, and fell into an hysterical agony. | 
She occupied an apartment contiguous to that of the 
sick and froward monarch; and as she fell from one fit | 
into another, her shrieks and cries reached his ears. 
Finding they continued for many hours, either moved 
with pity, or, as Dr. Lingard shrewdly suggests, “ incom- 
moded by the noise,” he sent to inquire what was the 
matter. Katharine’s physician, Dr. Wendy, having | 
penetrated the cause of her majesty’s indisposition, in- 
formed the royal messenger that the queen was danger- 
ously ill, and that it appeared that her sickness was 
eaused by distress of mind. When the king heard this, 
he was either moved with unwonted feelings of com- 
passion for the sufferings of his consort, or reminded, by 

18 own increasing infirmities, which had confined him 
for the last two days to his bed, of her unrivalled skill 
48 a nurse; and feeling, perhaps, for the first time, how 
much he should miss her in that capacity, if death de- 
prived him of her services, he determined to pay her a 
visit. This act of royal condescension was the more re- 
markable, because it was attended with great personal 
meonvenience to himself, for he was carried in a chair 








wito queen Katbarine’s apartment, being at that time 
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unable to walk. lie found her heavy and melancholy, 
and apparently at the point of death, at which he 
evinced much sympathy, as if really alarmed at the idea 
of losing her. . . . On this occasion she testified a 
proper degree of gratitude for the honour of his visit, 
“which,” she assured him, “had greatly revived and 
rejoiced her.’ She also adroitly offered an opening for 
an explanation of the cause of Henry’s displeasure, by 
expressing herself much distressed at having seen so 
little of his majesty of late, adding, that her uneasiness 
at this was increased by her apprehensions of having 
been so unhappy as to have given him some uninten- 


tional offence. Henry replied only with gracious and 


encouraging expressions of his good will. During the 
rest of this critical interview, Katharine behaved in so 
humble and endearing a manner, and so completely 
adapted herself to the humour of her imperious lord, 
that, in the excitement caused by the reaction of his 
feelings, Henry betrayed to her physician the secret of 


the plot against her life. This gentleman, being both a 


good and a prudent person, acted as a mediator with his 


| sovereign in the first instance, aud is said to have sug- 


gested to the queen the proper means of securing a re- 
conciliation with Henry. 

The next evening the queen found herself well enough 
to return the king’s visit in his bedchamber. She came 
attended by her sister, Lady Herbert, and the king's 
young niece, Lady Jane Gray, who carried the candles 
before her majesty. Henry welcomed her very courte- 
ously, and appeared to take her attention in good part ; 


but presently turned the conversation to the old subject 
| of controversy, for the purpose of beguiling her into an 


arguinent. WNatharine wittily excused herself from the 
snare by observing, that she was but a woman, accom- 
panied with all the imperfections natural to the weakness 
of her sex ; therefore, in all matters of doubt and difficulty 
she must refer herself to his majesty’s better judgment, 
as to her lord and head; “ for so God hath appointed 
you,’ continued she, “as the supreme head of us all, 
and of you, next unto God, will I ever learn.” 

* Not so, by St. Mary,” said the king; “ ye are be- 
come a doctor, Kate, to instruct us, and not to be in- 
structed of us, as oftentime we have seen.” “ Indeed,” 
replied the queen, “if your majesty have so conceived, 
my meaning has been mistaken, for I have always held 
ic preposterous for a woman to instruct her lord; and if 
I have ever presumed to differ with your highness on 
religion, it was partly to obtain information for my own 
coiftort, regarding certain nice points on which I stood 
in doubt, and sometimes because L perceived, that in 
talking, you were better able to pass away the pain and 
weariness of your present infirmity, which encouraged 


'me to this boldness, in the hope of profiting withal by 


your majesty’s learned discourse.” “ And is it so, sweet- 
heart !” replied the king ; “ then are we perfect friends.” 


' He then kissed her with much tenderness, and gave her 


leave to depart. 
On the day appointed for her arrest, the king, being 


convalescent, sent for the queen to take the air with him 


in the garden. Katharine came, attended, as before, by 
her sister, Lady Jane Gray, and Lady Tyrwhit. Pre- 
sently, the Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, with forty of 
the guard, entered the garden, with the expectation of 
carrying off the queen to the Tower, for he had not re- 
ceived the slightest intimation of the change in the royal 
caprice. The king received him with a burst of indig- 
nation, saluted him with the unexpected address of 
* Beast, fool, and knave,’ and sternly withdrawing hiim 
from the vicinity of the queen, he bade him “ avaunt 
from his presence.” Katharine, when she saw the king 


so greatly incensed with the Chancellor, had the mag- 


nanimity to intercede for her foe, saying, “she would 
become a humble suitor for him, as she deemed his fault 


_ was occasioned by mistake.” 


“Ah! poor soul,” said the king, “ thou little knowest, 
Kate, how evil he deserveth this grace at thy hands. 


On my word, sweetheart, he hath been to thee a very 


knave !” 
The capricious tyrant did not long survive, or his 
sixth wife’s head had still been in danger, 
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It is impossible to rise from the perusal of any work of © 
this kind, describing the private lives of kings and cour- | 


tiers, without the reflection involuntarily arising, that 


monarchy would, to society, need to be the most valuable | 


of ail political institutions, since to the individual rulers, 


and those immediately depending on them, it is the most | 


corrupting. 
Colonel Thompson's Exercises, Political and Others. 
In six Volumes, 12mo. Effingham Wilson. 


Under this quaint title Colonel Thompson has collected 


REGISTER. 


in @ common man would be a liar, a cut-throat, or 
knave,. 


There is true pathos as well as lively fancy in the sub. 
joined sketch. The reader will remember the paralle| 
siege of Jerusalem. 


THE Siece or Botton.—I have been at the sizge of 
Bolton ; for nothing but some such cause suggests itself 


_as adequate to the phenomena. And is it nota Siege ? 


and published his voluminous papers, which originally | 


appeared in the Westminster Review, while that work 
was under his control, and also his articles in different 
periodicals and newspapers. The Essays are, as most 


of our readers must know, mainly political, though a few | 


are professional, or purely scientific ; and several may 
be called controversial. Of the latter kind are the exposi- 
tions and vindications of Bentham’s Philosophy. 


not carried on, perhaps, by an enemy within gun-shot 
but by one working on a wider radius, and making his 
blockade by sea upon the means of life. 

Many sights it has been my chance to see; and | 
think 1 know what is the minimum of help with which 
horse, ass, dog, hog, or monkey can sustain existence 
and where it must go out for want of the appliances and 
means of living. But anything like the squalid misery 
the slow, mouldy, putrifying death by which the weak 
and the teeble of the working-classes are perishing here 
it never befell my eyes to behold, nor my imagination to 


| conceive. 


Though some may question Colonel Thompson’s claims | 


as an original thinker, none will deny that he is an ori- 
ginal and racy writer. His rare felicity of illustration, 
happy knack of stating a case, and of familiarizing the 
abstract, have been universally allowed ; but it seems 


less generally understood, that the best part of his wit | 


is its logic. No one possesses the same knack or tact, 
or shall we call it instinet of genius, in going directly to 
the point, and not only knocking the nail on the head 
himself, but showing the spectators where and how the 
blow may be the most effectually aimed. He not only 
dexterously, and by a short and simple process, lays bare 
a sophism, and turns the seamy side of a favourite fal- 
lacy outwards, but he makes them at the same time ri- 
diculous and odious. It is higher and better praise that 
this rare power has ever been found exercised upon the 
right side ; on that of truth against error, justice against 
oppression, with the helpless weak against the encroach- 
ing strong. The six volumes before us are, we are glad 
to find published at a very cheap rate, which makes 
them quite accessible to village clubs and working men 
as elementary studies in politics. 

We have marked out numerous specimens of these 
Exercises, but suffering under the embarrassment of 
riches, it is not found sv easy to shorten as to make a 
list. The following is merciful to the—LIVE Gops: 

When a live god in Thibet has been fattened in a coop 
from his youth up, it would be unreasonable to expect 
from him either mental or corporeal energy ; it would 
be hard to demand of him much moral virtue 3 and it 
would be downright cruelty to put him to death for his 
deficiency in either. It is the previous estate and train- 
ing of despotic monarchs, that removes them from fair 
liability to capital punishment ; on the same principles 
that are acknowledged in the case of those who are 
physically deficient. Let any reasonable man inquire of 
himself, by what processes he has arrived at any know- 
ledge, or at any virtue,— how much of his morality he 
owes to the hourly apprehension of consequences,—how 
much of his prudence to collision with men of like powers 
with himse!lfj—and how inuch of his reverence for truth 
to the dread of the contempt of his equals,— and then 
let him determine what portion of all these would have 
appertained to him, if he had been surrounded from his 
infancy by insinuations that his will made law, his 
opinions wisdom, and his word facts. The fault isin the 
institution of live gods; the vice is in the system, which, 
in attempting to raise one unfortunate individual above 
the level] of humanity,sinks him beneath it. If men will 
have such idols, they ought to take the consequences 
along with them; but not make a holocaust of a poor 


Did you ever set eyes on a pennyworth of mutton? 
Come here, and you shall see how rations are served 
out under the landlords’ state of siege. It might bait 
a rat-trap ; though a well-fed rat would hardly risk his 
personalities for such a pittance. Pennywortlis of mut- 
ton, and halfpennyworths of bread cut off the loaf, are 
what the shopkeepers in Bolton deal out to the inhabi- 
tants of their Jerusalem. I saw a woman come for one 
halipennyworth of bread, which was to be the dinner for 
herself and children twain ; and when I reflected that 
of this transparent slice the other half was gone to buy 
the landlords’ claret, astonishment possessed me at the 
endurance of that bearing ass, the public, and the extent 
to Which ignorance and divisions will prop the rich man’s 
robbery. 

j saw another mother of a family, who said she had 
not tasted meat for many months ; and on one of the 
children being sent off to the butcher’s for some of that 
strange luxury, she was discovered making efforts to 
intercept the messenger. Her anxiety was to instruct 
the boy to bring back nothing but one pennyworth of 
bacon: there was a to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, for which she had conceived the idea of spin- 
ning out existence by means of the remainder of the 
fund, 

if you are curious in human misery, if you are anx- 
ious to know what a shabby tyranny can bring ihe rank 
and file to suffer, come at your leisure to the “ leaguer” 
of Bolton, and see what the people sleep on, if they do 
sleep. Chopped dirt, the sweepings of a hen-house, 
mningled with a proportion of sparrows’-nests, to show 
that men had heard of straw, would be the best repre- 
sentatives of What they huddle upon in corners, and call 
it resting. 

MacHINE-BREAKING.— The blunder of desiring to put 
down machinery, is in the main and in the long run the 
same as the contemptible fallacy of restrictions upon trade, 
which is pressed upon the operatives by the supporters of 
the Corn Laws. ‘lhe apparent gain made at every step of 
restriction either on trade or on machinery, is balanced by 
an equal loss to some other portion of the industrious 
classes somewhere else, and there is a clear unbalanced 
loss of the amount in question to the consumers in the 
aggregate besides. But the operatives are to be per- 
suaded, that if John, Thomas, Richard, and Henry, get 
sixpence each, by at the same time taking twopence out 
of the pocket of each of the other three,—John, Thomas, 
Richard, and Heury make a gain; and not only this, 
but that they do so if John, Thomas, Richard, and Henry, 
in their quality of consumers, lose another sixpence 
among them every time besides. This is the sum an 
substance of the system that calls itself protection 
trade. It is a plan to set everybody to rob the rest, and 
count the plunder as a general gain. The subject, a 
relates to trade, has been examined at length in a former 
article, under the illustration of the monkeys in Exeter 
‘Change, who chose to feed out of each other’s pams; 


puppet who after all has flesh and blood, for being what , where it was shown that the land monopoly is the great 
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suaded to aid in keeping up the fraud. 

Machinery then, like the rain of heaven, is a present 
blessing to all concerned, provided it comes down by 
drops, and not by tons together; and anything which 

revents its free and expanded operation, has an effect 
of the same kind as would be produced if the rain could 
be collected into water-spouts. 

Apt TO THE TIMES.—A particular class, the landed in- 
terest, as they rejoice to style themselves, succeeded in 
persuading the community that nothing could go well 
unless they had their way. How much of this was self- 
deception, heaven only knows; but if they succeeded in 
making fools of other people, there is no known reason 
why, to a certain extent, they should not have succeeded 
inthe same manner with themselves. At all events they 
had their way ; and the first thing they did, was to pro- 
hibit the exchange of the poor man’s industry for bread. 
Whether the manufacturers, if they had haply got the 
upper hand instead, would have laid a tax on home-grown 
corn, by way of increasing the quantity that should be 
bought with their goods from abroad, is what there has 
not been opportunity to try; but if they had, it would 
not have been one whit a more outrageous and barefaced 
wrong, a more wanton and reckless abuse of power, or a 
fouler and more degrading violence for a civilized society 
tosubmit to. If men, under such an exertion of tyranny 
on the part of the manufacturing interest, had risen in 
masses, and been put down by the sword and the exe- 
cutioner, it might be true enough that this evil was an 
inevitable consequence, and for that very reason there 
would be two evils instead of one to be reckoned for 
with the manufacturers whenever the day of justice 
should arrive. There would be no use in tampering 
with such a rank oppression. It would be an ill which 
those who are given to bear, would bear, and those who 
were not, would not; and the end would be, either the 
timely retreat of the plunderers of society, or a waiting 
till public indignation had risen high enough to drive 
them from their hold. 

And it does not follow that, if humanity was suffering 
under such an infliction from the manufacturers, the ef- 
forts by which it was put down would all be directed by 
the purest reasoning and the most exact statistics. The 
buccaneers of the society must make up their minds to 
take what might befall them. ‘There would be no use 


in their crying out, that f/is starving wretch was out of 


the line of political economy, and that other was a bad 
practical philosopher. All these errors would be trifling 
peccadilloes, compared with the grand stalking wrong, 
that was at the bottom of the well or ill directed re- 
sistance of the community. Nothing can be more emi- 
nently typical of passive moderation, joined to consider- 


able powers both of offence and defence, than a drove of 


oxen under the guidance of humanity and wisdom; but 
let them be once goaded into madness by the feeling of 
intolerable suffering, and it is no excuse for the authors 
of the mischief, that they will stick a peer of parliament 
as soon as the basest of their persecutors. The igno- 
rant and the poor—those who are ignorant because they 
are poor, and poor because they are ignorant, and whom 
laws have been passed to make both one and_ the 
other—cannot be expected to reason like doctors in di- 
Vinity, while suffering under evils the smallest of which 
would fill a gazette if it could by possibility happen to 
the authors of their pain ;—evils as distinctly referable, 
in all their branches, to the voluntary and determined 
acts of those who are the causes of the infliction, as the 
sounds of a musical instrument are to the striking of the 
keys ;—evils which, they have been told over and over, 
and will be told again to-morrow, and the day after that, 
exist, simply because their betters would have it so, and 
because the portions of the higher classes who think they 
gain by wrong, are more numerous, united, and active 
than those of the same classes who set themselves in op- 
Position to it. It is no secret; the members of the exist- 
Ing government avowedly hold office by the confession 
of the necessity for reform; and never in the history of 
Mankind was reform so necessary, as in a country whose 
fommercial policy is one continuous fraud upon the in- 


n of all, for whose benefit the lesser apes are per- | 
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dustrious classes, for the benefit of those whose trade 
and calling it is to live without working. Ifthe labour- 
ing man eats bread,a payment is to be made for the main- 
tenance of one portion of the aristocracy,—there is no 
mistake, there can be no mistake,—the aristocracy ; 
though the receivers themselves are losing more at one 


end than they are gaining at the other, with the possible 
exception of those who are born to the right of provid- 


ing for their children out of the public purse. If he 
aspires to tea, he must pay for the support of another 
portion somewhere else; and if he dreams of sugar, he 
must keep another; and to crown all, if liberation from 
any of these abuses is demanded for him, he is told 
plainly that there shall be no remission of the abuse un- 
less he buys it at full value from the holder. He is the 
horse, the ass, the mule, who is to be saddled with every 
“splendid /azzarone”™ that finds himself too lazy to walk. 
It is not enough that he is to abstain from his rich neigh- 
hour’s property, and even t defend it at the hazard of 
his lite when called upon; but this property is to be held 
imperfect, and but half conducive to the enjoyments of 
the owner, unless it can be employed to double itself 
out of the basket of the poor. if the world’s history 
were looked through, there would not—with the single 
exception of negro slavery—be found so glaring and 
huge an instance of the abuse of power, and the general 
misery consequent on giving one selfish class the right 
of legislation for the rest, as is presented by the com- 
mercial policy of this most ill-used country. 


We suspect thisis little short of sedition, and the most 
dangerous of seditions. 


Tue Facrory Fravp.—A race of artisansis cut off by 
the interested persons from the free exchange of their 
labour, and forced thereby to exchange three hours’ 
work instead of two for a given quantity of food at the 
permitted shops. And then, so feeble is the popular 
mind, so easily diverted from following the scent of in- 
jury, that it absolutely blesses the individuals who come 
forward to declare, “ We have made you give us 
eighteen hours’ work for the corn of twelve ; and now 
see What we'll do for you. We'll pass a law, that none 
of you shall work more than twelve hours a-day. It is 
quite enough ; you must not be cruel to yourselves, or 
children either ; do not let an irrational desire for corn, 
like the irrational desire for business which haunts your 
imasters, induce you to work more than would be for 
vour health. We know your industrious dispositions ; 
hut we can’t consent. We get your twelve hours’ la- 
hour for two-thirds the corn ; and our consciences would 
be uneasy if we thought you were overworking your- 
selves besides.” 

Oxrorp’s Case.—The powers that be, were the or- 
ganizers of the attempt. There must be a licenser of 
plays, to prevent the wholesome progress of opinion from 
appearing on the stage ; and while he excludes the sa- 
lutary food, he caters for the relaxation of the working 
community the unmaniy ribaldry of “ Jack Sheppard.” 
The rising generation of pot-boys are taught through her 
Majesty's otticer to seek the bubble reputation at the 
gallows’ foot ; and then the publie is astonished that a 
noodle squibs oft at the Queen. 

Disckepancy IN Deatn Pustsuments.. The people 
would do well to demand (if they can demand anything) 
that the crime of violence to women should be among the 
last from which the punishment of death is taken away. 
One principal test which places an actin the first class of 
crime, is that it is irremediable ; and in this quality the 
crime in question, is prominent in a degree only to be 
equalled by the crime of murder. but | speak advised- 
ly in saying, that among the aristocracy who rule over 
us, there is a great apathy to dangers of this kind affect- 
ing the “lower orders.” Who, indeed, can feel much 
for coarse girls whio « arry about pots of beer to rude and 
sometimes half-intoxicated men, girls to be found by 
themselves in narrow lanes, doing some vulgar master’s 
bidding, at hours when aristocracy would hardly think 
herselt safe within the walls of a carriage ! There is not 
a daughter of a man of three hundred pounds a-year, 


} 
' (which is the lowest aualification for the Llouse of Com- 
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mons,) violated in a century : why then should the law 
be strict, where the lawgiver has so little risk to run! 





pulation in any parish in the kingdom, that wonld he #.. 
dupes of such a barefaced iniquity,—or a breed of 


Tue Scurrertnc Ricu.—The public has been assured, | brewers that durst fuce the chances of such a plot? And 
over and over, that tithes are at least as ancient as | 


Melchizedek ; and in England it is certain they have 
belonged to the true church since the Saxon hept- 


| 


archy. Every man knows, as he knows that, at a res- | 
taurateur’s, the less he eats the less he has to pay | 


for, that the farmer whose land pays tithes, pays less 
rent to the landlord ; ergo the tithe is, and always 
was, a portion of the rent in possession of the church. 


knowing-what-to-do-with-their-money 
England, is, that they should set about paying the land- 


inhabitants of. 


lords for that compact of their ancestors, by which, for | 


the salvation of their souls, they agreed to give tithe of 


their produce to the church in the days of Ethelwulf. | 


it is well they are not asked to pay the Jews, for what 
their forefather gave Melchizedek. The fairest thing 
in the world would be, that if the plan succeeds, the 
souls of the ancestors should be turned into purgatory 
by inversion of the bargain; and till it is ascertained 
they are, John Bull will he much departing from his 
proverbial tenacity of fair play, if he consents to the new 
arrangement. No man has a right to eat his cake and 
have his cake ; and if the lords of the bloody hand 
chose to wash off the recollections of homicide and the 
drvit de seigneur by a bonus to the priesthood, for the 
chance of pushing past St. Peter as virgins pure and 


white,—it seems to form the weakest of all reasons why | 


2a Manchester operative of the present day should pay 
the expense by a tax on his children’s bread. Hither 
he feudal ancestors had aright to alienate to the priest- 
hood, or they had not. If they had, why talk of taking 
it from the people now? If they had not, take it from 
the priests who have it, not from the people who never 
had it. This is sound popular justice; and all the whig- 
gery in the world will never make it otherwise. If the 
people of England have a grain of sense or spirit, the 
Whigs will have moved a hornet’s nest by this attempt 
to saddle them with compensation to the landlords for 
the tithes their ancestors gave away. . . . . | . 
The landlords have been their own “ law-givers.” They 
have kept everybody from being on the jury with them, 
that did not swear to an interest in the question in de- 
bate. And yet they say they have so arranged matters, 
that they have laid the public burthens desperately hard 
upon themselves, and must needs have the Corn Laws to 
do themselves common justice. 

It certainly is not an ordinary thing, for men who, like 
Sancho, flog themselves, to lay on too hard ; and there is 
something fearfully suspicions in a claim for having done 
it. Suppose the brewers in a parish were found to have 
contrived to enact, that no man should be of the vestry 
who did not swear to an interest in breweries and malt- 
kilns. And fancy they were found asserting, that in the 
exercise of their self-appointed office, they had found it 
imperative to Jay the rates particularly hard on brewers; 
us a consequence of which they saw an insuperable ne- 
cessity for laying twopence on every pot of beer con- 
sumed within the parish, and drawing a cordon about 
the boundaries to keep out other drink. 


why is the universal British people to be more stupid 
than the fragment; or the experiment any safer for the 
large mass of dishonesty than for the small ? 

The author of these Exercises would, we are sure, 2n-. 
prove the motive which has led us, in the above glean. 


ings, to study the useful and the te/liny, rather than 
_ the witty and brilliant. 
The invitation of the Whig organ therefore to the not- | 


SERIAL AND PERIODICAL WORKS. 

M‘Ccutiocn’s GrocRapuicaL AND Staristican Dyr. 
TIONARY, Part NVI.—Here we have the conclusion of a 
valuable work, containing more useful information than 
was ever before compressed and condensed into te 
same compendious bulk; and yet it is remarkable with 
what fulness, as well as minute accuracy of detail, many 
articles are given. : 

Le Kevx’s Mewortats or Camprincr, Nos. XXX, 
and XXXI. Views of Queen’s College and the New 
Library. 

Tur Pictoriay Suaksrere : William Shakspere ; a 
Biography. No. 3, Part XLVII. 

Faust, A Tracepy. Nos. I. and IJ. Translated from 
the German of Goethe, by Archer Gumey. 
Part 1X. 

CramMBers’s INFORMATION FoR THE PEOPLE. Part 
XXI.—Angling, Gymnastie Exercises, In-door Amuse- 
ments, AC., Xe, 


THe GaberRLUuNzIE’s WALLET. 


Cummina’s Fox’s Book or Martyrs. Part XV,, 
with a view of Zurich.—This Part contains the account 
of Patrick Hamilton, the first Scottish Martyr that suf- 
fered for holding the Reformed doctrines. Froim this era 
Fox’s History of Ecclesiastical affairs becomes highly in- 
teresting. 

Tuornton’s History or Britisu Inpia. 
Part V. 

Tuk New Zesvanpo Porrrouio. 
Chapman. No. II. 


Vol. Ii. 
Conducted by H.§, 


—-—— = 


PAMPHLETS. 


fui Evoivurion ov Licgntr From tHe Livixnc ScBsect. 


| By Sir Henry March, Bart., M.D. 


4 Al " hd ‘ ‘es 
Pi SABBATH CONTROVERSY THOROUGHLY INVESTIGATED, 
BY ANTI-Sabpatos.—This Pamphlet is addressed to the 
"s A . « bs © . , , 7 ‘ Y 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company. The author 
takes the same view of the nature and obligations of the 


| Sabbaththat is held by Paley ; by, we believe, the late Mr. 
Is there a po- | 


Wilberforce, and many eminent men, lay and clerical. 
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